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THE  LADD  STREET  BELL. 

There  are  bells,  and  bells  —  but  there  is  but  one  Ladd  street  bell. 
The  Haverhill  south  parish  was  organized  in  1790,  and  its  meeting 
house,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Coos  country,  was  erected  the  same 
year,  at  Ladd  street  of  course,  the  Corner  not  having  become  at  that 
time  the  social,  political,  and  business  center  which  was  its  subse- 
quent lot. 

There  were  no  bells  on  the  meeting  houses  in  the  north  country  in 
its  early  history,  and  that  which  was  hung  in  the  belfry  at  Ladd 
street  in  1802  was  the  first,  and  well  worthy  too,  of  being  the  first. 
It  was  cast  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  into  its  1500  pounds  of  metal  was 
put  a  hundred  or  more  dollars'  worth  of  silver,  contributed  by  the 
Ladd  street  people  in  order  that  it  should,  in  tone  and  beauty,  be 
equalled  by  none  which  might  follow  it.  It  was  poled  up  the  river 
on  a  raft",  and,  when  hung,  was  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  entire 
country  for  miles  about. 

When,  in  1830,  the  old  meeting  house  was  virtually  abandoned  for 
the  new  briek  church  at  the  Corner,  which  the  Methodists  had  built,  but 
could  not  pay  for,  aud  so  sold  to  the  wealthier  Congregational  society, 
it  was  sought  to  transfer  the  bell  as  well,  but  the  Ladd  street  people 
said  their  emphatic  NO,  and  maintained  it  through  several  years  of 
bitter  controversy.  When  the  Ladd  street  school  house  was  built,  a 
belfry  was  placed  on  the  building,  aud  the  church  bell  of  former 
years  became  the  school  bell  of  Haverhill  school  district  No.  2,  a 
position  it  has  maintained  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

This,  however,  is  anticipatory.  The  bell,  through  its  amanuensis, 
tells  its  own  story  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Haverhill,  especially  familiar  with  the  Ladd  street  section  of  the 
town,  will  deem  it  a  story  well  worth  the  telling. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  bell  should  not 
pass  without  recognition,  and  the  Ladd  Street  Bell  Association  ar- 
ranged for  a  celebration  August  20,  1902.  The  day  was  a  perfect  one, 
and  the  exercises,  which  were  held  in  a  large  tent  erected  on  the  vacant 
lot  opposite  the  school  house,  were  attended  by  upwards  of  live  hund- 
red, including  a  large  number  from  other  towns  and  from  distant  states, 
former  pupils  or  teachers  in  the  Ladd  street  school.  Music  was  furn- 
ished by  a  select  choir,  with  Miss  Annie  Carbee,  Miss  Annie  Downs 
of  Haverhill,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Johnson  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  soloists,  and 
by  the  Natt  Westgate  Post  band.  Henry  S.  Bailey,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  the  company  was  welcomed  in  fitting  words  by  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
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Skinner,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  to  which  eloquent  and 
appropriate  response  was  made  by  Mr.  Fred  P.  Batchelder  of  Lynn, 
Mass.  There  were  appropriate  exercises  by  the  children,  and  after  a 
brief  address  by  Mr.  William  F.  Whitcher  of  Woodsville,  who  urged 
that  the  success  of  the  Bell  centennial  should  lead  to  the  future 
observance  of  Old  Home  Week  in  Haverhill,  a  provisional  association 
was  formed,  thus  giving  the  historic  old  bell  the  privilege  of  ringing 
in  the  new,  as  it  rang  out  the  old. 

Dinner  was  served,  and  nearly  four  hundred  were  accommodated 
at  the  bountifully  ladened  tables.  A  largely  attended  reception  in 
the  evening  closed  a  most  delightful  day,  the  success  of  which  was 
due  to  the  efficient  and  painstaking  eflorts  of  the  officers  and  commit- 
tees of  the  association,  among  whom  were  Henry  S.  Bailey,  Harry 
VV.  Jewett,  Miss  Jennie  Buck,  W.  H.  Large,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Williams. 
Eugene  Morrison,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Cass,  Charles  M.  Swan,  Mrs.  John 
Large  and  Miss  Ada  Adams. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  day  was  the  historical  address  by  Miss 
M.  Grace  Woodward  of  West  Newton,  Mass.  Miss  Woodward  per- 
mitted the  bell  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  this  story  speaks  for  itself. 


JTutobioarapby  of  a  Bell 


The  town  of  Haverhill  is  more  than  rich  in  historical  as- 
sociations. She  holds  her  head  high  with  pride  as  she 
points  to  her  standing  among  the  brave  New  Hampshire 
hamlets  in  the  days  of  long  ago;  and,  when  she  recalls  the 
strenuous  endeavors  in  the  life  of  her  early  pioneers,  she 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  strength,  their  courage,  their 
aims  and  their  achievements. 

Let  me  turn  your  thoughts  for  a  few  moments  towards 
the  beautiful  Connecticut  valley,  where  the  first  settlers 
spied  this  land  of  promise  and  named  it  Coos  Country.  Here 
then  dwelt  the  peaceful  Indians,  made  peaceful  and  some- 
what subdued  by  earlier  encounters  and  lessons  from  the 
whites  in  other  fields.  Reluctantly  they  yielded  to  the  in- 
coming invaders  their  loved  huntino;  grounds,  abounding  in 
deer,  moose  and  bear ;  their  river,  stocked  with  salmon  ; 
their  brooks  filled  with  trout;  their  fertile  meadow-lands, 
and,  dearest  of  all,  their  father's  sepulchres. 

Rumors  in  the  south  country  of  these  rich  meadow-lands 
in  the  north  wilderness  caused  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  explore  the  country.  In  the  spring  of  1752,  General 
Stark,  of  Bennington  fame,  with  a  few  others,  hunting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rumney,  were  surprised,  captured  and  car- 
ried into  captivity  by  the  Indians,  through  the  much  talked 
of  meadows  to  Canada.  On  returning  from  captivity  the 
following  summer  they  gave  most  glowing  accounts  of  the 
land  through  which  they  had  journeyed,  thus  stimulating 
hardy  pioneers  to  brave  the  Indians,  and,   haply,   make  for 
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themselves  a  home.  At  this  time  there  was  only  an  un- 
broken wilderness  north  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  nor  were 
there  south  of  Charlestown  but  two  small  towns  in  the  whole 
Connecticut  valley  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. These  were  Hinsdale  (1683)  and  Westmoreland 
(1741).  The  first  pioneers  to  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment came  from  Massachusetts  and  were  Colonel  Jacob 
Bailey  and  Captain  John  Hazen.  In  1761  they  pitched 
their  tents,  the  tormer  in  Newbury,  the  latter  in  Haverhill 
(on  the  Ox-Bow). 

Then  followed  other  hardy  settlers  who  rapidly  took  up 
land  and  built  their  little  homes  on  the  rich  meadows  at  the 
foothills  first,  but  soon  being  threatened  by  the  annual  river- 
floods  established  their  more  permanent  residences  upon  the 
uplands.  So  our  beautiful  valley  grew  in  strength  and  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1763  their  town  charter  was  granted,  followed  by  unit- 
ed efforts  of  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  Newbury  and  Haver- 
hill, to  support  a  preacher  and  hear  the  word  of  God.  This 
was  effected  in  1764,  when  the  Kev.  Peter  Powers  came  to 
instruct  the  people  in  holy  things,  both  Newbury  and  Haver- 
hill being  included  in  his  pastorate.  A  log  meeting  house 
was  erected  near  General  Bailey's  house  at  the  Newbury 
Ox-Bow  and  thither  with  commendable  punctuality  journey- 
ed all  the  people  roundabouts  to  hear  the  gospel.  In  those 
days  it  was  considered  a  sin  to  absent  one's  self  from  the 
place  of  worship  without  valid  cause,  and  so,  rain  or  shine, 
the  thrifty  pioneers  all  up  and  down  the  valley  wended  their 
way,  their  children  in  their  arms,  sometimes  twelve  or  more 
miles.  Your  Ladd  street  ancestors,  Ladds,  Woodwards, 
Halls,  Eastmans  and  Pearsons,  took  their  way  by  a  foot- 
path leading  from  Judge  James  Woodward's  home  north- 
westerly to  the  river,  crossed  in  a  log  canoe,  and  then  fol- 
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lowed  a  serpentine  path  to  the  Ox-Bow  meeting  house. 

Thus  time  sped  on  until  the  way  was  paved  for  my  home, 
the  first  church  in  the  south  part  of  Haverhill,  and  in  1790 
it  was  built  and  organized  with  a  membership  of  23.  Your 
early  ancestors  raised  the  money  by  voluntary  contributions, 
as  no  help  was  tendered  by  the  town  on  account  of  jealousy 
between  the  north  and  south  sections.  A  glimpse  of  the 
plan  of  the  old  church  in  Judge  Tyler  Westgate's  possession 
will  show  you  how  much  of  the  money  was  raised,  for  each 
pew  is  marked  with  the  owner's  name  and  the  price  he  paid 
for  it.  It  was  erected  upon  the  eminence  just  north  of 
where  the  present  school  house  now  stands  and  was  the  most 
imposing  edifice  in  all  this  part  of  the  country,  built  of  noble 
proportions  (for  those  days)  in  the  old  colonial  style,  with 
its  side  facing  the  road,  and  having  three  entrances,  each 
with  a  porch.  There  was  a  high  tower  or  belfry  on  the 
southwest  side  wherein  I  lived,  so  proud  and  grand,  being 
the  only  representative  of  my  kind  in  all  the  valley.  The 
belfry  was  built  with  two  decks,  one  above  the  other,  each 
deck  being  encircled  with  a  fence.  Capping  the  second 
deck  was  a  small,  square  spire,  surmounted  by  a  vane  and 
lightning  rod. 

Let  us  glance  inside  this  ancient  meeting  house,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  old  street.  We  could  enter  through  the 
western  door  and  proceed  down  the  main  aisle  that  ran  the 
length  of  the  interior.  The  main  body  of  the  house  was 
seated  with  square  box  pews,  with  high  backs  to  the  un- 
cushioned  seats,  and  high  hinged  doors.  The  seats  were  al- 
so hinged  and  were  raised  on  entering  or  leaving  the  pews, 
usually  making  a  racket  and  a  rattle  in  the  operation. 
Around  three  sides  of  the  audience  room  ran  the  gallery, 
fitted  with  simple  benches  and  reached  by  a  series  of  steps. 

The  pulpit,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  from  the 
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west  entrance,  was  an  octagonal  box  placed  high  above  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  on  a  level  with  the  gallery,  and  a 
spiral  stairway  leading  to  it.  From  this  point  of  vantage 
the  preacher  could  command  a  view  of  the  whole  audience 
while  dispensing  the  gospel  to  his  eager  flock.  High  over 
all  and  above  the  preacher's  head  hung  the  resonant  sound- 
ing-board, constructed  of  thin  boards  and  similar  in  shape  to 
{in  inverted  bell  or  a  parasol.  It  echoed  the  preacher's 
voice  until  the  rafters  rang  with  his  fiery  denunciations  of 
sin  and  wrong,  and  anon  it  carried  the  sweet  songs  of  the 
congregation  to  every  part  of  the  quaint  room,  and  even  to 
my  ears  as  I  hung  mute  and  motionless  in  the  stately  belfry 
above.  In  a  part  of  the  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit  were 
the  singers'  seats,  reached  by  a  stairway  from  the  rear. 
Along  the  two  sides  of  the  church  there  waa  a  row  of  wall 
pews,  a  step  or  two  above  the  side  aisles.  These  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  less  influential  members  of  the  congregation. 
Immediately  in  front  and  below  the  pulpit  were  the  deacon's 
seats,  facing  the  audience.  These  were  occupied  during 
the  service  by  the  deacons,  four  in  number,  and  many  a 
restless  boy  and  giddy  girl  could  attest  to  the  potency  of 
the  frowns  and  finger-pointings  bestowed  upon  them  by 
these  worthy  men.  On  either  side  of  the  church  was  sta- 
tioned a  tithing-man  with  his  long  shin  pole,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  prod  the  slumbering  worshippers  when  nodding 
heads  and  long  drawn  snores  proclaimed  a  victim.  A 
smart  tap  on  the  slumberer's  pate  brought  him  to  his  senses 
and  kept  him  there  unless  the  long  and  solid  sermon,  usually 
extending  to  the  twelfthlies,  had  run  but  half  its  course  ;  in 
that  case  more  than  one  tap  would  be  necessary,  as  the 
close  and  quiet  room  contributed  then  as  now  to  sleep. 

There  was  no  sign  of  paint  in  the  interior  but  the  yellow 
pine  of  which  seats,  gallery,  pulpit  and  floors  were  made, 
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gradually  deepening  with  age  into  a  golden  brown,  gave  tu 
it  all  a  mellow  and  ecclesiastic  air,  well  fitted  to  the  place. 
Every  Sunday  was  the  church  well  filled,  hardly  a  house  for 
miles  up  and  down  the  valley  but  was  represented  in  the 
goodly  company.  There  they  sat,  men  brawny  and  brown 
with  wind  and  sun,  worthy  of  their  ancestry  and  worthy  of 
their  heritage;  and  beside  them  sat  their  wives,  brown,  too, 
and  strong,  with  faces  of  calm  content,  worthy  to  be  the 
mothers  of  their  husband's  sons.  There,  too,  were  the  girls, 
modest  and  shy,  and  the  young  men  full  of  life  and  energy 
to  their  finger-tips,  ready  for  anything  and  hardly  under  con- 
trol even  of  the  deacons'  eyes. 

No  means  of  heating  the  edifice  was  ever  resorted  to,  it 
being  considered  in  those  days  quite  superfluous.  In  the 
coldest  weather  the  more  delicate  of  the  congregation  carried 
to  church  with  them  a  foot-stove  filled  with  live  coals,  and 
thus  toasted  their  feet  while  storing  their  minds  with  sacred 
words.  The  preacher  had  no  need  of  artificial  warmth,  for 
his  burning  words  and  fiery  denunciations  and  active  delivery 
more  than  kept  him  warm. 

The  meetings  in  those  days  were  not  restricted  to  an  hour's 
service,  fearing  to  weary  the  listening  congregation,  but 
lasted  several  hours,  broken  by  a  nooning,  wherein  the  good 
people  ate  their  lunch,  chatting  in  measured  tones  as  befit- 
ting the  time  and  place.  Many  a  shrewd  transaction  was 
talked  up  and  planned  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  horse  sheds 
by  these  thrifty  men,  while  the  women  compared  notes  upon 
their  various  household  occupations,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
haggled  and  giggled  together.  The  gentle  sex  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  sprigs  ot  caraway  to  meeting  to  help  beguile 
the  time,  and  it  was  not  considered  improper  for  the  childrui 
to  have  a  cookie  for  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  nooning  there  followed  another  long  service, 
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and,  as  the  lengthening  shadows  proclaimed  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  Sabbath  day,  the  good  people  arose  to  receive 
the  benediction  and  wended  their  way  homevvard  to  the  vari- 
ous necessary  tasks  awaiting  them,  discussing  on  the  way  the 
preacher's  glowing  words,  and  laying  them  to  heart  for  the 
coming  week's  reflection. 

During  the  first  seven  years  in  the  history  of  the  old  meet- 
house  the  Rev.  Ethan  Smith  occupied  the  pulpit.  Next 
came  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  p readied  to  the  people  five 
years.  After  his  dismissal  we  were  without  a  settled  pastor 
for  nearly  eight  years,  until  in  1815  the  Rev.  Grant  Powers 
was  settled  over  us.  He  remained  14  years,  or  until  the 
old  meeting  house  was  abandoned. 

Do  you  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  autobiography 
of  a  bell?  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  for  I  could  not 
tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  without  also  telling  you  of  my 
surroundings.  The  first  dear  home  I  called  my  own  and  the 
people  among  whom  I  lived  are  my  fondest  recollections.  I 
wish  I  could  call  by  name  all  the  sturdy  men  who  used  to 
gather  at  my  call,  and  who  formed  the  pillars  of  the  house  in 
which  I  dwelt,  but  memory  fails  me  here.  I  can  recall  the 
brave  and  warlike  Col.  Charles  Johnson,  the  first  deacon  of 
the  church  at  its  formation  in  1790,  and  probably  the  fore- 
most man  in  early  Haverhill  town  in  influence  and  ability. 
No  man  was  more  prominent  in  town  affairs  than  he,  and 
surely  none  did  more  to  establish  a  permanent  name  for  him- 
self and  his  descendants.  As  a  military  man  he  held  an 
enviable  position,  as  a  wise  man  he  ranked  among  the  best, 
as  a  religious  man  he  was  an  example  for  all  generations  to 
follow.  Kate  McK.  Johnson  is  now  the  only  one  of  his 
lineal  descendants  whose  face  is  known  to  us  all. 

Joseph  Pearson  and  his  kindly  wife,  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Col.  Johnson,  were  among  my  faithful  supporters,  and  Mrs. 
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Pearson  did  much  to  give  the  old  Ladd  street  church  stabil- 
ity and  character.  Their  old  home  is  still  standing  near  the 
Oliverian  bridge  on  the  left.  Their  daughter  Sarah,  who 
married  Nathaniel  Wilson,  was  one  of  the  bright  and  modest 
maidens  whom  I  used  to  delight  to  see  growing  up  to  win- 
some womanhood.  She  was  the  grandmother  of  George  L. 
Wilson,  still  a  worthy  resident  of  Ladd  street.  He  has 
lived  for  many  years  within  easy  call  of  my  voice,  and  his 
goings  and  comings  past  my  door  so  many  times  a  day  dur- 
ing all  this  time  has  made  him  an  important  part  of  my 
daily  life.  Now  his  steps  are  growing  feeble  and  his  back 
is  bent,  but  his  interests  are  still  my  interests  and  his  chil- 
dren's after  him. 

I  can  easily  recall  Hon.  James  Woodward,  the  man  of 
integrity  and  public  trust,  who  first  represented  our  town  in 
the  legislature  and  was  one  of  our  most  honored  citizens. 
His  romantic  marriage  with  Hannah  Clark,  the  young  and 
industrious  maiden  of  his  choice,  furnished  in  those  days  an 
absorbing  topic  for  fireside  discussion,  clearly  showing  that 
in  spite  of  hardships  and  privations  the  sweet  romance  of 
youth  can  never  be  left  out  of  the  young  and  happy  heart. 
Where  youth  is  there  is  love  and  hope  and  faith.  That  all 
happened  before  my  day,  Judge  Woodward  being  at  the 
time  of  my  advent  into  their  midst  a  man  of  affairs,  well  ma- 
tured and  busy  with  matters  both  of  church  and  state.  He 
has  now  living  on  the  street  to  perpetuate  his  name,  Mr. 
James  Woodward,  his  namesake,  who  has  held  an  honored 
place  and  been  a  familiar  figure  in  your  midst  these  many 
years.  Here  he  was  born,  and  here  he  now  is  spending  the 
evening  of  his  days,  the  only  landmark  on  the  street  of  the 
times  so  long  ago  when  Ladd  street  was  the  flourishing  cen- 
ter of  the  town. 

I  also  recall  Gen.  Moody  Bedell,  who  came  from  a  family 
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of  warriors  and  was  also  a  familiar  figure  in  our  midst. 
He  established  a  reputation  for  enterprise  and  liberality  and 
left  behind  him  for  a  monument  the  old  Bedell  bridge,  the 
first  one  across  the  Connecticut  at  South  Newbury. 

Phineas  Swan  was  also  one  of  my  near  neighbors.  He 
came  a  few  years  before  I  did,  and  I  found  him  and  his  fam- 
ily ever  ready  to  assemble  at  my  clear  but  imperative  call  to 
worship.  He  first  lived  in  the  house  north  of  Geo.  L.  Wil- 
son's present  residence,  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  the 
course  of  years,  married  into  the  Ladd  family.  His  son, 
Capt.  Benj.  Swan,  a  firm  and  law  abiding  citizen  of  our 
street  and  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  the  grandfath- 
er of  Mrs,  Henry  Bailey  and  Charles  Swan.  So  1  still 
have  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  descendants  of  Phineas  Swan, 
even  to  the  fifth  generation. 

I  must  pass  on  to  the  Ladd  family  to  whom  you  and  I, 
my  friends,  owe  so  much,  and  from  whom  the  street  derived 
its  name.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  none  of  the  male  de- 
scendants now  live  in  our  midst  to  perpetuate  the  name. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  now  recall  the  only  Ladd  descendants 
living  in  Haverhill  are  those  of  Ezekiel  Ladd,  Jr.,  who  mar- 
ried Phineas  Swan's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  was  an 
aunt  of  Henry  Swan,  who  was  one  of  the  last  of  our  old  and 
valued  Ladd  streetf  residents,  and  whom  we  have  followed 
with  sad  hearts  to  his  last  resting  place  upon  the  bill. 
His  children,  Ellen  and  Charles,  are  settled  in  your  midst 
and  are  the  only  Ladd  street  residents  representing  the 
once  flourishing  and  enterprising  Ladd  settlement.  I  can 
point  out  to  you  the  houses  built  and  occupied  by  the  Ladds, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  old  church  with  its  tall  belfry  and 
its  proud  occupant,  the  bell,  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
family  circle,  and  its  heart-strings  were  always  intertwined 
with  those  of  the  family  ;  their  interests  were  my  interests. 
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their  hopes  were  my  hopes.  I  still  cling  to  the  descendants 
of  this  once  prominent  and  always  beloved  family,  and  hold 
their  welfare  as  one  ol  the  precious  legacies  descended  upon 
me  by  virtue  of  my  close  relations  all  these  hundred  years. 
Judge  Ezekiel  Ladd  with  five  brothers  and  a  sister, Abagail, 
who  married  William  Cross  (of  whom  more  anon)  compris- 
ed the  early  Ladds.  Judge  Ladd's  house  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  nearest  to  the  church  ;  Sam.  Ladd's,  near 
where  James  Woodward  now  lives,  and  near  the  historic 
old  willow  standing  since  1790,  another  romantic  episode 
clinging  to  those  old  historic  days  ;  Moody  Ladd's,  opposite 
Henry  Bailey's  house  ;  John  Ladd's,  on  the  old  Smith  place, 
afterwards  occupied  by  Phineas  Swan  ;  David  Ladd's,  the 
one  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Williams  ;  James  Ladd's,  across 
the  street  from  William  Cross'  house,  where  lived  the  sister, 
Abagail.  The  Cross  house  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Large  ; 
(Jonathan  Ladd's  was  the  old  grist-mill  house,  in  recent 
years  occupied  by  Mr.  Lyman. 

So  you  see  how  my  early  days  were  spent  in  close  fellow- 
ship with  Ladds,  Pearsons,  Woodwards,  and  Swans.  Some 
others,  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall,  also  lived  here  on 
the  street ;  and  from  the  corner  came  to  worship  with  us  in 
those  early  days,  others,  not  of  Ladd  street  lineage,  yet 
faithful  co-laborers,  with  all  the  interests  of  the  church  as 
much  at  heart  as  any  of  us,  and  who  gave  of  their  substance 
for  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  purchase  of  the  bell. 

I  have  no  thought  of  omitting  to  tell  you  of  faithful  Wil- 
liam Cross,  the  trusty  sexton,  who  for  many  years  gave  me 
voice  and  tolled  off  the  hours  to  the  waiting  ears.  At  six 
in  the  morning,  noon,  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  nine  at 
night  he  was  found  at  his  post,  and  we  two  faithful  friends 
together  made  sweet  music  that  sounded  all  up  and  down 
the  lovely  valley. 
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Ding-a-dong,  dong !    Six  in  the  morn  ! 
Cling-a-clang,  clere !    Mid-day  is  here ! 
Cling-a-clong,  cloug!   Now  the  day's  gone ! 
Out  with  your  lights !    Nine  of  the  night ! 
Get  to  bed,  all !    Curfew  bells  call ! 
Ding-a-dong,  ding !    Cling  a  clang,  cling ! 

Not  only  did  we  make  the  air  vibrant  four  times  a  day 
through  the  week,  but  on  the  still  Sabbath,  when  nature  had 
put  on  her  holiday  attire  and  all  sounds  of  labor  w  ere  hush- 
ed and  people's  thoughts  were  turned  heavenward,  we  two 
pealed  forth  into  the  waiting  air  our  summons  to  assemble 
and  praise  the  Lord.  Then  my  deep  sounding  voice,  so 
strong  and  full,  rang  out  with  clarion  call,  and  as  my  tones 
sped  up  and  down  the  valley  they  symbolized  to  those  early 
pioneers  the  voice  of  God  calling  in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Cross  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  I  was  brought  to 
this  valley,  and  for  forty  years  thereafter  he  and  I  were  al- 
most constant  companions.  It  was  said,  and  truly,  too, 
that  no  one  knew  how  to  ring  the  Ladd  street  bell  like  Dea- 
con Cross,  for  I  always  knew  his  moods  and  responded  to 
his  touch  like  a  stringed  instrument  under  a  master's  hand. 
I  loved  the  good  old  man  and  did  my  best  for  him.  I  re- 
member how  the  dear  man  cried  when  he  and  I  were  parted 
and  he  was  told  to  ring  the  bell  no  more.  Those  were  days 
of  long  ago.  He  died  in  1843.  His  daughter,  Eliza  Cross, 
familiarly  knowfi  as  ''Aunt  Betsey,"  was  long  a  power  in 
our  midst.  She  was  a  woman  of  "Teat  strength  of  charac- 
ter,  and  much  interested  in  my  welfare,  as  well  as  a  zealous 
worker  in  the  church,  being  at  one  time  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  school.  She  was  born  with  the  church  in  1790 
and  lived  to  the  great  age  of  97  years,  only  three  years 
less  than  her  estimable  father.  She  remained  single  all  her 
life,  which  may  in  some  of  your  minds  verify  my  statement 
as  to  her  strength  of  mind.    When  at  la9t  she  passed  be- 
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yond  I  counted  out  her  97  years  with  my  saddest  tones,  as 
her  cortege  wound  its  funeral  way  to  her  last  resting  place. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  hanging  of  the  bell  fell  upon 
Mr.  Cross'  birthday.  Well  do  I  remember  the  commotion 
that  I  caused  in  the  quiet  neighborhood  one  summer  morn- 
ing in  1858.  At  six  in  the  morning  I  was  aroused  from  my 
peaceful  slumbers  by  a  sturdy  hand  at  the  bell-rope  and  a 
voice  in  my  ear  saying,  "  We  will  wake  the  good  people  up 
as  in  days  of  yore,  for  this  is  good  Deacon  Cross'  birthday 
and  yours,  too."  You  can  well  believe  that  I  bounded  to 
the  task.  I  trembled  with  excitement  as  I  rang,  until  the 
belfry  shook  in  sympathy.  All  the  good  people  ran  to  their 
doors,  their  breakfasts  smoking  on  the  table,  to  see  what  the 
old  bell  meant  by  making  such  a  clatter  !  Word  was  pass- 
ed from  mouth  to  mouth  that  not  a  fire  but  a  birthday 
was  in  the  air ;  so  quiet  was  gradually  restored  and  things 
soon  moved  on  in  their  accustomed  grooves. 

I  must  here  insert  in  my  narrative  the  story  of  my  birth 
and  advent  into  town,  together  with  the  various  changes 
that  have  come  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  of 
service.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  my  years 
and  my  experiences,  and  if  I  grow  garrulous  and  tiresome 
you  must  bear  with  me,  knowing  that  the  aged  are  often  so. 

I  was  fashioned  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1802,  by  Jona- 
than Doolittle.  He  was  a  skilled  worker  in  metals  and 
cast  me  with  great  care  and  precision.  Into  my  make-up 
was  put  more  than  ordinary  metal,  for  my  progenitors  on 
Ladd  street  were  determined  that  I  should  be  of  finer  ma- 
terial and  higher  value  and  better  tone  than  any  other  bell 
in  those  days.  So  they  generously  gave  of  their  meagre 
stores  of  silver — a  trinket  here,  a  spoon  there,  a  silver  dish 
may  be ;  silver  money,  too,  one  gentleman  giving  twenty 
cartwheels,  as  the  silver  dollars  were  then  called,  and  others 
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as  their  means  would  permit,  until  the  value  of  a  hundred 
dollars  was  contributed.  All  these  were  melted  and  put  in- 
to the  castings.  The  first  bell  thus  produced  for  some  un- 
known reason  was  not  a  perfect  one,  and  when  struck  re- 
vealed a  crack  ;  so  it  was  put  back  into  the  fiery  furnace  and 
melted  and  cast  and  cooled  again,  when  lo  !  I  ivas.  The 
neighboring  people  used  to  say  that  I  hung  cracked  in  the 
Ladd  street  belfry,  and  there  are  those  today  who  still  af- 
firm the  same,  Fortunately  I  do  not  need  to  rely  upon  my 
friends  here  to  refute  this  calumny,  for  I  can  speak  for  my- 
self. Know  not  my  calumniators  that  all  these  years  of 
work  in  wind  and  storm  would  long  ao-o  have  laid  me  on  the 
shelf,  if  it  were  true  ?  Yet  listen  to  my  voice  today  !  Al  - 
beit  a  trifle  mellowed  by  my  hundred  years  of  service,  can  I 
not  ring  out  as  clear  and  true  as  ever?  AYhen  all  was  fin- 
ished and  arranged,  I  was  loaded  on  a  raft  propelled  by 
poles  in  the  hands  of  sturdy  boatmen,  and  began  my  long 
journey  up  the  Connecticut  to  the  North  Country.  We 
were  loaded  with  a  varied  cargo  of  "  groceries  "  so  called, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  raft,  leaving  a  clear  passage  on 
either  side  for  the  polemen.  The  poling  was  accomplished 
by  two  men  one  on  each  side,  near  the.  forward  end  of  the 
raft.  They  thrust  their  poles  into  the  bottom  ,of  the  river, 
and  then,  firmly  grasping  them,  walked  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  thus  causing  the  boat  to  move  up  the  river,  the  pro- 
cess being  not  unlike  that  of  the  modern  horse-power. 

For  many  days  we  thus  journeyed,  till  at  length  the 
broad  and  fertile  meadows  opened  up,  and  this  lovely  valley 
shone  in  the  morning  sun  with  the  tumbling  waters  of  the 
Oliverian  rushing  over  the  rocks  to  meet  us.  We  moored 
our  raft  near  its  mouth  at  Bell's  landing,  since  so  named,  on 
the  meadow  owned  by  Henry  Quimbyjust  south  of  the  riv- 
er's mouth.    Then  what  a  scene  met  my  view  !    Men,  worn- 
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en  and  children  were  there  to  greet  us ;  cannons  boomed  and 
men  shouted  !  The  excitement  was  intense,  for  I  was  the 
first  bell  in  all  that  country  and  I  belonged  to  them. 

Here  it  was  that  I  received  my  first  baptism,  as  it  was 
meet  that  I  should,  before  becoming  a  part  of  the  house  of 
God.  I  doubt  if  it  was  so  intended,  but  so  it  fell  about,  for 
in  their  eagerness  to  transfer  me  from  raft  to  shore,  they 
dropped  me  overboard  and  I  thus  took  from  them  my  first 
immersion.  When  my  great  weight  of  1500  pounds  is  tak- 
en into  consideration  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  bath  oc- 
curred. I  was  drawn  from  the  water  no  whit  abashed  nor 
injured,  but  rather  purified  for  God's  best  service. 

Then,  escorted  by  a  large  crowd  of  enthusiastic  people,  I 
was  carried  up  the  hill  and  on  to  the  meeting  house.  As 
we  went  along  I  remember  a  sturdy  fellow  swinging  a  club 
in  his  hand,  who  ever  and  anon  gave  me  a  friendly  tap  just 
to  try  my  metal.  So  I  went  singing  up  the  street  to  the 
home  awaiting  me.  I  was  soon  swung  up  upon  the  outside 
of  the  belfry,  and  by  means  of  a  skillfully  constructed  car- 
riage rolled  into  position.  How  proud  I  was  when  I  at  last 
hung  above  them  and  looked  around  !  So  this  was  to  be 
my  home  !  Here  I  was  to  live  and  to  labor  !  On  every 
side  stretched  the  fertile  fields  with  birch  and  beeches,  oaks 
and  maples  lending  their  grateful  shade,  beyond  which  to- 
ward the  east  noble  pines  reared  their  tall  heads,  their  scar- 
red trunks  softening  to  purple  in  the  broad  belt  of  distance. 
As  the  fields  approached  the  foot-hills,  there  lay  a  dark, 
thick  line  of  smaller  trees,  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  glos- 
sy shrubs  marking  the  course  of  the  meadows.  Away  to- 
ward the  western  horizon  stretched  the  meadows,  fair  to 
look  upon,  seemingly  just  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
laden  with  the  farmer's  hay  and  grain.  Winding  in  and  out, 
like  a  coy  maiden  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  ran  the  silvery 
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river,  her  laughing  waters  glancing  in  the  sun,  her  banks 
fringed  with  reeds  and  grasses  that  were  reflected  in  her 
clear  surface.  Then  on  and  up  my  eyes  encountered  the 
green  hills  of  Vermont,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  vivid  ver- 
dure, behind  which  at  sunset  sank  the  sun  in  a  bed  of  mol- 
ten glory.  A  nearer  view  took  in  the  homes  of  your  early 
ancestors,  scattered  up  and  down  the  street,  modest  homes 
but  within  their  four  walls  dwelt  peace  and  happiness. 

Now  came  the  moment  the  people  had  been  eager  for,  to 
hear  my  voice,  to  test  my  worth,  and  I  trembling  with  ex- 
citement was  just  as  eager  for  the  trial.  The  moment 
came.  Worthy  Deacon  Cross,  assisted  by  eager  hands,  took 
the  rope  and  pulled.  Loud  and  clear  and  sweet  I  pealed 
out,  all  my  soul  in  this  my  first  attempt.  Strong  and 
sturdy  came  the  strokes  from  the  good  deacon's  arms,  and  I 
responded  to  his  touch  with  all  my  might.  So  we  kept  it 
up  all  day.  The  echoing  hills  for  miles  around  caught  up 
the  sounds  and  carried  them  from  crest  to  crest,  till  every 
nook  was  filled  and  all  the  valley  rang.  Thus  I  began  my 
work  among  you  all. 

The  spirit  moves  me  to  remark  in  passing  that  at  this 
time  the  commonly  current  saying  that  "New  Hampshire 
is  only  a  good  place  to  stand  upon  to  view  Vermont  "  was 
not  sustained.  For  once,  at  least,  the  neighbors  across  the 
river  stood  and  listened.  They  were  charmed  with  the 
clearness  and  sweetness  of  my  voice  ;  they  were  led  to  medi- 
tate upon  my  mission  in  your  midst,  and  so  were  uncon- 
sciously drawn  to  join  with  us  in  worship  whenever  my  voice 
reached  their  ears.  Some  came  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
fording  the  river,  others  came  in  boats,  but  come  they  did 
and  gladly  me  they  welcomed. 

Here  in  this  belfry  I  hung  and  rang  for  nearly  forty 
years  ;  but  at  length  there  came  a  change,  the  growth  ®§ 
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the  Corner  and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  church  bringing  it 
about.  In  1830  the  brick  church  at  the  Corner  was  bought 
and  a  part  of  our  society  withdrew  thither,  leaving  the  old 
meeting  house  and  me  behind.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
five  o'clock  service  should  still  be  held  with  us  and  so  it  was 
for  a  time,  but  at  last  Haverhill  outgrew  the  old  square, 
high-backed  pews,  tall  pulpit,  and  huge  sounding  board,  and 
the  house  was  wholly  abandoned.  I  then  became  a  bone  of 
contention  and  suffered  many  indignities,  for  a  discussion 
soon  arose  as  to  where  I  should  go.  Those  that  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Ladd  street  meetings  thought  that  I  should 
go  with  them,  while  those  of  my  friends  thus  left  behind 
wished  me  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  them.  Partisan  feeling 
then  ran  high,  and  it  was  soon  given  out  that  if  the  Corner 
people  could  not  have  the  bell  peaceably  they  would  take  it 
by  force.  Of  course,  the  Ladd  street  people  had  no  idea  of 
parting  with  me  and  they  at  once  posted  watchmen  in  my 
belfry  with  orders  to  "  peal  the  bell  if  danger  threatened.'' 
Throughout  the  day  Deacon  Cross  never  left  my  side.  He 
ascended  the  belfry,  drew  up  the  rope  and  there  he  remain- 
ed, depending  for  his  food  upon  kindly  hands  who  hoisted 
up  to  him  his  noonday  meal  by  means  of  ropes.  At  night 
he  was  relieved  by  those  among  the  younger  ones  who  best 
could  assume  the  duty. 

For  some  time  nothing  occurred  to  arouse  our  fear,  but  at 
last  one  day  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  trouble 
began.  The  invaders  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  ladder  to 
the  belfry  and  two  men  with  tools  and  tackle  had  reached 
my  side  to  unshackle  me  and  bear  me  off.  Deacon  Cro«s' 
hand  was  near  in  my  emergency  and  caught  the  rope,  and 
how  I  pealed  for  help  !  Right  nobly  the  call  was  answered. 
Farmers  with  their  men  left  their  hay-fields  and  artisans 
their  shops  to  defend  me.    Rough  play  was  indulged  in  and 
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many  a  torn  coat  and  shirt  sleeve  bore  evidence  of  the  fray. 
I  trembled  at  my  post,  yet  eagerly  watched  the  while. 
Soon  the  ladder  was  pulled  down  and  the  invaders  driven 
off,  but  were  not  silenced,  as  a  second  night  attempt  soon 
followed. 

On  this  last  visit  the  invaders  were  plainly  told  that  if 
any  further  attempts  were  made  to  seize  the  bell  there  would 
be  no  play  about  it,  and  some  one  would  get  hurt.  No 
further  attempts  were  made  to  take  me,  and  quiet  was  re- 
stored. Among  my  most  prominent  defenders  were  Joshua 
and  Jesse  Woodward,  David  Hale,  Gen.  Poole,  John  Smith, 
John  Dean,  Capt.Benj.Swan,  Ezekiel  Ladd,  and  Win. Cross  ; 
the  leader  of  the  visiting  party  was  Perkins  Fellows,  backed 
up  by  John  L.  Bunce.  Thus  ended  the  so-called  "Bell 
Fight,"  but  not  my  troubles,  for  during  the  time  previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  present  school  house  my  old  home  was 
demolished  and  I  was  left  without  an  abiding  place.  Thus 
my  once  happy  voice  was  silenced,  and  I  was  stowed  away 
in  Henry  Merrill's  cellar  where  I  lay  and  mused  upon  the 
fickleness  of  man  in  thus  consigning  an  old  servant  to  dark- 
ness and  to  misery.  The  people  came  and  went  for  a  long 
time  and  never  gave  me  a  cheering  word  or  friendly  touch. 
At  last,  one  night,  came  another  change.  Men  came  and 
silently  stole  away  with  me.  It  was  darkness  and  I  know 
not  where  I  went,  but  a  whisper  went  around  that  the  sheriff 
from  the  Corner  was  after  me,  and  I  must  be  hidden.  I  was 
consigned  to  some  dark  corner,  never  have  I  been  able  to 
locate  the  spot,  but  dark  it  was,  and  lonely  too,  and  many 
were  the  days  and  nights  I  spent  in  utter  loneliness  and  des- 
pair. It  was  not  until  1849,  or  either  in  1851,  that  I  again 
saw  the  light  and  felt  the  breath  of  the  sweet  air  and  lived 
again. 

During  these  years  of  my  imprisonment  many  changes  had 
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been  going  on  in  the  street,  and  quite  unbeknown  to  me  a 
new  home  was  being  built  for  me.  Had  I  known  all  this, 
my  heart  would  not  have  been  so  heavy  all  that  time.  Many 
a  time  since  have  I  reproached  myself  for  my  lack  of  faith 
and  trust  in  my  true  Ladd  street  friends.  District  No.  2  at 
this  time  was  much  in  need  of  a  new  school  house.  The  first 
school  house  in  the  district  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  street. 
In  later  years  it  was  remodeled,  and  is  now  the  home  ot 
George  Damon.  Capt.  Benj.  Swan,  Joshua  Woodward, 
Ezekiel  Ladd,  Johnson  Burbank,  Jesse  Woodward,  Jeremy 
Cross  and  others  of  that  period  attended  school  there  and 
later.  Chas.  R.  Smith  taught  school.  Mrs.  Henry  Swan 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  is  the  only  living  representative  of 
that  school  of  long  ago.  The  second  school  house  was  located 
where  the  present  building  now  stands.  It  was  moved  to 
make  room  for  the  new  building,  towards  the  railrqad  station, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Samuel  Stevens  as  a  dwelling 
house.  Horace  Hunt,  James  Woodward,  Henry  Swan,  the 
Googin  children,  J.  B.  F.  Woodward,  the  Pooles  and  others 
of  that  generation  went  to  school  in  this  building,  and  high 
old  times  they  had,  too,  if  their  accounts  can  be  relied  upon. 

Jeremy  Cross,  a  son  of  William  Cross,  the  bell-ringer, 
proposed  that  the  timbers  taken  from  the  demolished  meet- 
ing house  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  two  story 
building  with  a  belfry  in  which  to  hang  the  bell.  A  meet- 
ing was  called  and  a  building  committee  chosen  to  push  the 
work.  Henry  Pearson,  Henry  Woodward  and  Henry  Mer- 
rill constituted  the  committee  and  the  work  was  pushed  on 
to  completion.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Cross  and 
others  a  hall  was  finished  off  in  the  second  story  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  in  the  district  and  was  known  as  "  Jeremy 
Cross'  Hall."  When  my  faithful  friends  had  all  complete,  I 
was  brought  from  my  hiding  place  and  hoisted  to  the  belfry 
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where  I  now  hang.  Here  I  have  lived,  untouched,  for  fifty 
years  or  more,  excepting  for  a  strengthening  of  my  shackles, 
worn  by  the  constant  service. 

I  have  responded  to  the  touch  and  call  of  your  father's 
and  your  children  and  yourselves  for  all  this  time.  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  most  of  you  assembled  here  have  at  some 
time  reached  out  a  hand  and  pulled  the  rope  and  listened  to 
my  answer.  I  have  called  you  all  to  school  these  past  fifty 
years  ;  twice  and  three  and  four  times  a  day  you  have  heard 
my  admonishing  voice  summoning  you  to  learning's  hall.  I 
have  sent  my  voice  down  through  the  valley  when  danger 
threatened  your  homes.  I  have  frolicked  with  the  boys  on 
the  glorious  Fourth  till  the  staid  fathers  among  you  have  al- 
most wished  my  tongue  was  tied.  I  have  counted  off  the 
years  of  many  of  your  fathers  as  the  funeral  cortege  has 
crept  past  me  up  the  hill,  and  as  they  were  laid  to  rest,  my 
voice  has  died  in  grief  and  loneliness. 

I  grieve  to  see  you  go  away  to  other  homes,  I  rejoice 
when  you  return  ;  and  as  you  descend  the  hill  from  the  sta- 
tion, and  pass  the  old  bell  that  hangs  so  quietly  above  your 
heads,  I  always  want  to  call  out  a  welcome  to  you,  but, 
alas  !  without  a  friendly  hand  my  voice  is  mute. 

Today  I  am  more  than  happy,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  love 
and  gratitude  for  all  that  is  being  done  for  me.  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  tribute  as  is  being  accorded  me  today  ;  and 
words  are  lacking  wherewith  to  express  my  feelings.  May 
the  good  God,  who  all  these  years  has  prospered  us  together, 
bring  to  you  all  the  reward  you  well  deserve. 

So  my  dear  friends,  my  tale  is  finished.  During  my 
long  years  of  service  many  changes  have  taken  place  on  the 
dear  old  street.  The  old  inhabitants  have  passed  away  and 
new  faces  and  new  homes  and  new  interests  have  supplanted 
them.    All  the  Ladds  have  vanished  and  even  the  name  is 
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destined  to  extinction,  for  our  street  is  called  by  the  rising- 
generation  ' '  Maple  Avenue,"  yet  my  name  will  never  be 
forgotten,  I  am  sure.  I  am  "  the  Ladd  street  bell  "  and  al- 
ways shall  be  so  long  as  my  tongue  can  wag. 

I  have  unconsciously  led  you  along  the  way  from  the 
trackless  forests  peopled  by  the  denizens  of  the  woods,  across 
the  clear  river  that  abounded  with  trout  and  salmon,  through 
the  fertile  meadows  laden  with  the  native  wealth  of  herbage , 
to  the  uplands  dotted  with  your  ancestral  homes,  and  so 
down  the  street  called  Ladd  street  to  a  dear  spot  where  I 
first  became  a  part  of  this  lovely  valley.  That  was  one 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  you  see  me  still,  a  worthy  monument 
of  "  ye  olden  days  "  with  a  record  behind  me  of  which  I  am 
justly  proud.  Have  I  not  always  stood  for  law  and  order? 
Has  not  my  voice  been  raised  with  no  uncertain  sound 
against  all  evil  doers,  leading  them  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
teaching  them  to  lay  aside  all  earthly  cares  and  bow  the 
knee  to  Him  to  whom  they  owed  their  life,  their  health, 
their  goodly  heritage  and  to  whom  they  must  look  for  their 
eternal  salvation  ?  Have  I  not  thus  cared  for  those  early 
settlers  and  their  children  and  their  children's  children  even 
to  the  fifth  generation?  Is  not  my  voice  still  calling  to  you, 
day  by  day,  summoning  your  children  and  your  grandchil- 
dren to  the  school  house,  telling  them  that  youth  is  the  time 
to  store  the  mind,  so  that  in  after  years  they  may  take  their 
places  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  hold  high  their  heads,  as 
well  becomes  them  having  such  lofty  ancestry  behind  ?  Truly, 
I  am  an  aged  public  servant,  having  all  your  interests  at 
heart  and  as  I  see  the  great  future  looming  up  before  me, 
fraught  with  such  grand  possibilities,  I  am  full  of  eagerness 
for  more  work  to  do.  Age  has  not  withered  me  nor  time 
decayed,  and  my  years  are  not  yet  spent.  To  be  allowed  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  here  on  Ladd  street  in  the  ■ 
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service  of  those  I  love,  in  the  midst  ot  those  who  have  all 
these  years  cared  for  and  sheltered  me,  is  my  one  fond 
prayer.  I  will  faithfully  do  whatever  lies  in  my  power  to 
rear  the  children  in  the  noble  things  of  life,  as  I  have  in  the 
past  proved  my  ability  to  do,  and  when  the  time  shall  come 
that  I,  too,  must  fall  into  decay  and  my  silvery  voice  be 
mute  forever,  let  it  be,  my  true  and  tried  friends,  among 
you  all  who  have  stood  by  me  through  weal  and  woe, 
through  calm  and  storm  all  these  hundred  years.  So  I 
could  gladly  lay  down  my  life  and  be  gathered  to  my  kin- 
dred elements,  knowing  my  earth  work  well  performed  and 
well  appreciated,  and  my  reward  secured. 


NOTES. 

[From  The  Democratic  Republican,  Sept.  18, 1833.   Advertising  Columns. J 
THE  MEETING  HOUSE  BELL. 

Whereas  reports  unfavorable  to  the  reputation  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants north  of  Oliverian  brook,  in  the  south  parish  in  Haverhill, 
have  been  put  in  circulation,  we,  the  undersigned,  deem  it  our  duty 
to  make  a  statement  of  some  facts  relative  to  the  controversy  about 
the  bell  attached  to  the  old  meeting  house. 

In  April,  1830,  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose,  took  measures 
to  see  who  were  for  removing  the  bell  and  who  were  not.  The  result 
was  that  a  majority  of  those  claiming  pews  in  the  meeting  house 
gave  their  signatures  expressive  of  their  desires  that  the  bell  should 
remain  where  it  was^-attached  to  the  old  meeting  house,  which  was 
supposed  to  settle  the  question  about  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
bell.  But  unexpectedly,  certain  individuals  owning  no  share  in  the 
house  made  their  appearance  there,  entered  the  house,  and  began 
preparations  for  taking  down  the  bell.  Many  in  the  neighborhood 
collected  and  remonstrated  against  their  procedure,  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  them  from  it.  They,  however,  persisted  in  their  purpose, 
and,  having  made  repeated  attempts  to  effect  their  object,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  again  to  consult  the  pew-holders  to  ascertain 
who  were  for  removing  the  bell  and  who  not — and  the  result  is  that 
individuals  claiming  seventeen  and  a  half  pews  on  the  floor  and  six- 
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teen  and  a  half  in  the  galleries,  are  unwilling  that  the  bell  should  be 
removed — and  five  individuals  claiming  seven  pews  on  the  floor  and 
three  and  one  half  in  the  galleries,  are  unwilling  it  should  be  remov- 
ed, unless  it  can  be  done  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  other 
claimants.  Two  individuals  claiming  three  pews  ou  the  floor  and 
three  in  the  galleries  being  absent,  have  not  been  consulted.  But  in 
1830  they  gave  their  signatures  expressive  of  their  desires  not  to  have 
the  bell  removed.  Admitting  these  two  to  remain  of  the  same  mind, 
out  of  the  owners  of  sixty-four  pews,  the  whole  number  in  the 
house — the  claimants  of  fifty  and  a  half  pews  are  opposed  to  the  bell 
being  removed,  or  opposed  to  its  being  removed  unless  it  can  be 
done  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  all  concerned 


John  Smith  was  settled  as  the  minister  of  the  south  parish  in 
1802;  dismissed  1807,  and  lived  subsequently  at  Ladd  street. 
Ezekiel  Ladd  was  a  son  of  Judge  Ezekiel  Ladd. 
Deacon  Chester  Farman  came  to  Haverhill  from  Strafford,  Conn., 
1816. 

Joshua  Woodward  was  a  son  of  Judge  James  Woodward. 


The  present  Ladd  street  school  house,  where  the  bell  has  now  hung 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  not  built,  as  were  the  other  school 
houses  of  the  town,  by  the  school  district,  through  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  district,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  certain  prominent  Ladd  street  citizens  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, the  district  being  given  certain  rights  in  the  building  in  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  specified  sum.  The  following,  a  copy  of  the 
agreement,  is  of  interest: 

"  We  the  undersigned  agree  to  build  a  two-story  house,  about  36  by 
28  feet  on  the  ground,  and  to  furnish  school  District  No.  2  with 
school  room  on  the  lower  floor,  the  same  to  be  finished  in  as  good  a 
manner  as  the  school  room  in  District  No.  1 ;  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  lower  story  to  be  finished;  also  to  put  a  belfry  and  hang 
the  bell  on  the  same;  we  further  agree  to  underpin  said  house  with 
good  stone,  and  place  a  good  door  stone  at  the  door,  said  house  to  be 
finished  by  the  middle  of  June  next. 

The  above  agreement  is  in  consideration  that  the  district  pay  us 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


Haverhill,  N.  H„  Sept.  12,  1833. 


Joshua  Woodward, 
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The  upper  room  id  to  be  used  for  public  meetings  or  lectures  at  the 
disposal  of  the  district." 


The  new  house  was  completed  according  to  agreement,  and  the 
Ladd  Street  Bell  summoned  the  pupils  to  their  duties,  after  its  years 
of  disuse,  during  the  school  year  of  1849-50.  ft  appears  that  the 
building  was  under  different  rules  and  regulations  than  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  ordinary  district  school  house,  since  there  were  printed  and 
framed  a  set  of  by-laws  governing  its  control.  The  repoi  t  of  Lyman 
Buck,  prudential  committee,  made  to  the  annual  school  district  meet- 
ing, March  27,  1850,  gives  at  least  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  rep- 
resents educational  conditions  in  the  Ladd  street  district  during  this 
first  year  of  the  school  service  of  the  Bell. 

u  School  District  No.  2  in  Account  with  Lyman  Buck,  Dr. 

1849 

Aug.  2,  for  paying  for  printing  by-laws  and  frame,  §1.25 


Sept- 

7  paid  for  insurance  policy, 

3.49 

22 

M 

for  rent  for  stove,  and  broom,  1.19-25, 

1.44 

27 

for  stove  and  pipe,  wire  and  hooks, 

15.13 

Oct. 

3 

U 

S.  F.  Hook  for  three  chairs, 

1 .26 

20 

ii 

Mrs.  Ward  for  8  weeks'  teaching  and  board, 

21.34 

Nov. 

17 

ti 

for  80  feet  of  boards, 

.90 

23 

I  . 

Mrs.  Woods  for  four  weeks'  teaching  and  board, 

12.07 

1850 

Jan. 

11 

.  b 

for  Shaker  broom, 

.34 

ii 

George  Piersons  for  building  woodshed, 

24.37 

20 

ii 

J..B.  S.  Chandler  for  8  weeks'  teaching, 

30.00 

Mar. 

8 

ii 

Mr.  Emery  for  6  wks'  teaching  and  board  14  wks', 

48.00 

11 

a 

J.  H.  Pearsons  for  wood  4  1-2  months, 

12.00 

1849  Credit.  $180.50 

Aug.  20  iiec'd  from  Charles  Smith  former  committee,  $7.53 

Sept.    7  "    of  the  selectmen  on  order,  37.00 

27  ,k    for  old  stove  sold  at  Bradford,  3.79 

1850 

Jan.  11  town  order  to  pay  for  shed,  stove  and  pipe,  39.50 

Feb.    2  town  order  for  nil  due  District  No.  2,  100.37 

S188.19 

Which  leaves  a  balance  due  from  your  committee  of  $7.09  after 
charging  nothing  for  getting  the  stove  and  pipe,  and  setting  them  up, 
and  for  washing  the  school  house  out,  and  cleaning  it  out  twice.  I 
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therefore  move  that  there  is  nothing  allowed  our  committee  for  clean- 
ing up  our  school  house  for  the  paltry  $1.50  allowed  last  year/' 

The  committee  man  evidently  had  a  feeling  that  school  districts  as 
well  as  republics,  were  ungrate ful. 


An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  affairs  of  the  district  at  this  period 
is  obtained  from  the  warrant  posted  by  Mr.  Buck,  warning  the  Dis- 
trict No.  2  school  meeting  in  March,  1850. 

State  of  New  Hampshire. 

[L.  S.] 

To  the  Legal  voters  of  School  District  No.  2  in  the  Town  of  Haver- 
hill: 

You  are  hereby  notified  to  meet  at  the  School  house  in  said  district  on 
Wednesday  the  27th  day  of  March  inst.,  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  transaction  of  the  following  business,  viz.  : 

1st    To  choose  a  moderator  to  preside  in  said  meeting. 

2d  To  choose  a  clerk,  prudencial  committe  and  other  necessary  olli- 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

3d   To  see  if  the  district  will  have  a  summer  school. 

4th  To  see  if  the  district  will  have  the  teachers  board  round,  and  if 
not,  see  if  they  will  set  the  board  at  auction  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

5th  To  see  if  the  district  will  set  the  wood  for  the  winter  school  up 
at  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

6th  To  see  if  the  district  will  consent  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the 
school  house  controlled  by  J.  II.  Woodward  or  any  other 
person,  contrary  to  the  by-laws  of  said  district. 

7th  To  transact  any  other  business  thought  proper,  when  met. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  said  Haverhill  this  11th  day  of 

March,  1850. 

Lyman  Buck, 

Prudential  Committee  for  the  District." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  first 
meeting  in  the  new  school  house  has  been  preserved.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  teachers  "  boarded  round  *'  or  were 
kk  struck  oil"  to  the  lowest  bidder."  There  was  evidently  trouble  also 
concerning  that  upper  room.  The  builders  of  the  school  house,  and 
the  district  authorities  were  at  odds.  There  is  no  record  of  how  the 
difference  was  settled.    Perhaps  the  Bell  was  the  peacemaker. 

Among  those  present  at  the  celebration  from  out  of  town  were : 
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Miss  M.  Grace  Woodward  of  West  Newton,  Mass.;  W.  B.  Hovey  of 
New  London,  Conn.;  Miss  E.  B.  Stevens  of  Lisbon;  Mrs.  James 
Glover  of  Bradford,  Vt. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Carleton  Brummer  of  Lisbon; 
Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Chase  of  Lebauon ;  Charles  Corey  of  Lisbon;  E.  S. 
("base,  Miss  Kate  C.  Chase  of  West  Lebanon;  F.  P.  Batehelder  of 
Lynn,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Gilbert  of  Lyme ;  Miss  Miriam  Barrar  ot 
Saugus,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams  of  Providence,  H.  L;  IT. 
O.  Clifford,  Sandersville,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Kate  Kimball  Southard  of 
Lynn,  Mass.;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Etodgdon  of  Concord;  RicHard  Gerrish  of 
Lynn,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Alfreda  Beede  of  Newport,  Vt.;  Mrs.  George 
Corliss,  Mrs.  Elnora  J.Wright  of  Plymouth ;  Miss  Mae  Heenan  of 
Putney,  Vt. ;  II.  F.  Bailey  of  Choleau,  Mont. ;  G.  H.  Corliss  of  Man- 
chester; Charles  Stark  of  Northumberland;  Miss  Frances  Prescott  of 
Boston;  Miss  Ada  B.  xllexander  of  Perry;  James  M.  Perkins  of  La- 
conia;  F.  II.  Kimball  of  Lyndon,  Vt. ;  Miss  Marcia  G.  Shaw  of  Mai- 
den, Mass. ;  Miss  Julia  Sanborn  of  Tilton ;  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Mack 
Brooks  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Marian  Carr  of  Littleton;  J.  D.  Barber  of 
Newbury,  Vt. ;  Mn.  Martha  C.  Kasson  White  of  Bradford,  Vt.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Philbrick  of  Wentworth ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
George  of  Newbury,  Vt. ;  H.  G.  Champlin  of  Northumberland;  Miss 
Martha  Large  of  Concord. 
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In  examining  some  papers  relating  to  the  early  days  of 
Newbury  and  Haverhill,  I  came  across  one  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Col.  Thomas  Johnson  of  the  former  town,  in 
which  he  criticised  severely  the  proceedings  of  an  ecclesiastic:)] 
council  convened  to  hear  and  consider  some  differences  which 
had  arisen  between  the  churches  of  the  two  towns. 

I  used  to  hear  old  people  tell  about  this  affair,  which  made 
quite  a  little  stir  in  its  time.  I  wish  I  could  relate  all  its 
incidents  sis  I  heard  it  told  by  those  who  were  old  people  forty 
years  ago.  I  can  give  the  main  facts,  but  the  minute  circum- 
stances, which  those  who  remembered  the  actors  in  its  scenes 
could  relate  so  well,  I  cannot  recall.  There  were  many  per- 
sons connected  with  it  whose  descendants  still  live  in  this 
section,  and  who  may  be  interested  to  know  of  it. 

Those  familiar  in  any  degree  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Coos  country,  will  remember  that  Newbury  and  Haverhill 
were  settled  by  families  from  the  same  locality,  who  were 
deeply  religions,  and  had  hardly  erected  their  log  habitations , 
when  they  began  to  look  out  lor  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
communities. 

Therefore,  in  1764,  two  years  after  the  settlement  began, 
'  'The  Church  of  Christ  of  Newbury  and  Haverhill,  at  Coos,'' 
was  organized.  The  meeting  house  was  at  the  Great  Ox- 
bow,, in  Newbury,  and  the  minister,  Rev.  Peter  Powers, 
live  ,  there.  The  members  of  the  church  and  congregation 
lived  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  minister  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  time,  supported  by  a  ta\. 
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which  was  called  the  "minister  tax."  This  tax  was  voted  at 
the  annual  town  meetings,  and  assessed  by  the  selectmen. 
As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  two 
towns,  Newbury  paid  about  three-fifths,  and  Haverhill  two- 
fifths  of  this* tax.  In  addition  the  former  town  provided  the 
parsonage  with  thirty  cords  of  wood,  delivered  at  the  door, 
annually,  and  the  use  of  certain  tracts  of  land. 

This  arrangement  continued  during  several  years,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  trouble  between  the  towns  because 
of  it.  But,  after  the  Kevolutionary  War  closed,  the  two 
settlements  increased  rapidly  in  population,  and  Haverhill 
was  now  large  enough  and  wealthy  enough  to  support  reli- 
gious services  of  its  own.  Consequently  its  minister  tax 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  such  ministers  as  could  be 
secured  to  preach  in  Haverhill. 

In  1790  the  present  Congregational  church  at  Haverhill 
Corner  was  organized,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Ethan 
Smith,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Newbury  church 
who  lived  in  Haverhill  became  members  of  it,  and  attended 
its  services. 

But  there  were  certain  residents  of  Haverhill,  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  North  Haverhill  and  Horse  Meadow,  who  did 
not  care  to  change  ^heir  religious  relations,  but  continued  to 
attend  church  at  Newbury,  and  paid  toward  the  support  of 
the  church  there,  refusing,  it  would  appear,  to  pay  their 
minister  taxes  in  Haverhill. 

This  practice  was,  naturally,  very  objectionable  for  sev- 
eral reasons  to  Haverhill  people,  but  was  viewed  with  com- 
placency, it  seems,  by  people  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  latter  contrived,  during  several  years,  to  evade  action 
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in  the  matter,  but  the  records  of  both  churches  show  that 
there  wjis  much  hard  feeling  engendered  by  the  practice. 

At  length,  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings,  the  Haver- 
hill authorities  arrested  two  of  these  offenders,  Ephraim 
W  esson  and  Timothy  Barron,  who  lived  at  Horse  Meadow. 
These  men,  still  being  members  of  the  Newbury  church, 
attended  there,  and  claimed  their  right  to  attend  religious 
services  where  they  chose,  and  having  paid  for  the  support 
of  such  services,  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  any  other. 
This  claim  of  theirs,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectly rational  and  just,  was  in  opposition  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  time,  which  still  maintained  the  theory  that 
the  observances  of  religion  were  so  necessary  to  a  community 
that  they  should  be  upheld  by  taxation,  through  which  every 
one  should  contribute  to  their  support. 

But  the  propriety  of  the  ancient  law  was  beginning  to  be 
seriously  attacked  as  unjust,  in  compelling  individual?  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  religious  dogmas,  which  they  did  not  fully 
approve.  So  these  men,  Barron  and  Wesson  >  may  be  con- 
sidered reformers,  in  one  sense,  though  both  Newbury 
and  Haverhill  churches  held  the  same  form  of  belief.  But 
they  contended  for  their  right  of  attending  and  contributing 
to  the  support  of  such  services  as  they  pleased,  and  thereby 
being  exempted  from  any  obligation  to  support  any  other. 

Both  men  were  well  known  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Haverhill,  and  the  fact  that  such  men  were  chosen  for  pun- 
ishment shows  that  the  authorities  believed  that  their  action 
was  sanctioned  by  both  law  and  public  opinion.  Persisting 
therefore  in  their  determination,  and  adducing  such  argu- 
ments before  the  authorities,  the  men  were  sent  to  jail  to  re- 


main  till  their  delinquent  minister  taxes  were  paid. 

To  jail  they  accordingly  went,  and  there  stayed  some  days, 
just  how  long  history  fails  to  record,  when,  one  day,  finding 
the  jail  door  unlocked,  and  the  keeper  out  of  sight,  the  men 
quietly  walked  out,  and  went  home.  This  was  not  the  jail 
which  now  stands  unused  at  Haverhill  Corner,  but  an  ear- 
lier and  smaller  structure,  situated  on  the  plain  between  Horse 
Meadow  and  North  Haverhill,  which,  in  1794,  was  new. 
They  were  soon  re-arrested  and  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, in  the  presence  of  many  persons  and  charged  with 
the  oftense  of  having  escaped  from  jail  in  an  unlawful 
manner.  To  this  they  replied,  with  a  spice  of  humor,  prob- 
ably lost  upon  their  auditory,  that  they  had  committed  no 
violence  ;  that  finding  their  prison  door  unlocked  they  had 
gone  out,  having  made  no  promise  to  stay  there. 

Further,  if  the  keeper  of  the  prison  had  neglected  his  busi- 
ness it  was  none  of  theirs.  They  were  sternly  reminded  that 
they  had  broken  the  law  of  the  state  by  thus  escaping,  and 
were  liable  to  punishment,  additional  to  that  for  which  they 
stood  committed.  They  cited  the  example  of  Peter  the 
Apostle,  who,  finding  the  door  of  his  prison  open,  went  out 
of  it,  and  claimed  that  if  it  was  right  for  Peter  to  do  this,  it 
was  as  right  for  them.  They  were  admonished  that  the  door 
of  Saint  Peter's  prison  was  opened  by  an  angel,  and,  that 
such  a  claim  on  their  part  was  irreverent,  to  say  the  least, 
and  that  they  had  no  right  to  claim  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion in  their  case.  It  would  seem  that  their  fine  was  paid, 
as  neither  record  nor  tradition  shows  that  they  were  sent  to 
jail  again. 

But  the  trouble  between  the   two  communities  did  not 


abate,  and  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  drawn 
into  it.  From  what  can  be  gathered  by  search  of  the  records 
of  both  churches  it  would  appear  that  the  Haverhill  people 
were  aggrieved  in  that  the  Newbury  church  had  not  censured 
Wesson  and  Barron,  while  the  latter  church  was  offended 
because  certain  members  who  lived  at  what  is  now  South 
Newbury,  were  permitted  by  the  Haverhill  people  to  attend 
church  at  the  latter  place,  and,  supporting  that  church, 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  support  of  their  own 
at  Newbury. 

In  those  days,  when  topics  for  conversation  were  few,  and 
this  region  was  remote  from  the  busy  world,  these  occur- 
rences gave  occasion  to  a  vast  amount  of  gossip.  The 
troubles  between  the  two  churches  were  the  principal  subject 
of  conversation.  For  some  months  there  was  a  suspension 
of  fellowship  between  the,  churches.  A  council,  in  1794, 
which  recommended  that  the  Newbury  church  should  censure 
Wesson  and  Barron  for  their  conduct,  and  that  the  Haver- 
hill church  should  not  receive  James  Abbott  and  Thomas 
Brock  to  its  communion,  helped  matters  but  little.  There 
was  a  conviction  beginning  to  be  felt  by  a  few,  that  no  man 
should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  religious  worship,  which 
was  destined  to  overthrow,  in  a  few  years,  step  by  step,  the 
whole  system  of  religious  taxation.  The  troubles  between 
the  communities  were  but  the  beginning  of  the  agitation,  and 
at  a  council  called  in  1796,  one  step  was  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  complete  severance  of  church  and  state. 

This  council  was  a  mutual  one.  It  would  seem  that  con- 
siderable outside  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  both 
the  churches  to  consent  to  it.     It  also  seemed  desirable  to 
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select  ministers  from  a  distance,  who  were  to  compose  the 
council.  They  were  clergymen  of  high  esteem  for  wisdom 
and  learning,  and  were  Revs.  Spalding  of  Salem,  Conant  of 
Lyme,  Woodman  of  Sanbornton,  Swift  of  Bennington,  and 
Ward  of  Plymouth.  The  churches  were  to  abide  the  decision 
of  these  men. 

The  council  met  in  the  meeting  house  at  Newbury  "on 
Wednesday  of  the  week  before  Commencement  at  Dart- 
mouth College,"  and  was  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of 
people. 

The  point  which  the  ministers  who  were  present  sought  to 
evade  was  urged  by  laymen  of  whom  General  Jacob  Bayley 
was  the  spokesman.  He  argued  that  while  taxation  for  the 
support  of  religious  worship  was  right  and  just,  every  man 
had  the  right  to  select  the  particular  church  or  form  of  belief 
to  the  support  of  which  he  wished  his  tax  applied.  There- 
fore the  conduct  of  the  two  members  was  not  deserving  of 
censure,  although  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  He 
favored  a  change  which  a  few  years  later,  was  made. 

It  would  seem  that  the  years  and  eminent  public  services 
of  General  Bayley  should  have  entitled  him  to  the  respectful 
consideration  of  the  ministers  who  were  present.  But 
Colonel  Johnson  complains  that  several  of  them  treated  him 
with  great  rudeness.  They  interrupted  the  reading  of  the 
paper  which  he  had  prepared,  and  succeeded  in  confusing  his 
ideas.  They  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  prerogatives, 
and  keenly  alive  to  anything  that  looked  like  any  diminution 
of  their  privileges.  Perhaps  some  of  them  had  good  reason 
to  fear  that  if  their  support  should  come  to  depend  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  adherents,  they  might  be 
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forced  to  seek  other  means  of  getting  a  living.  But, 
ehieHy,  their  rank  and  importance  were  threatened  by  such 
theories,  which  tended  to  place  the  ministers  of  other  denom- 
inations than  those  of  the  standing  order  on  an  equality  with 
them  before  the  law. 

Consequently  the  ministers  present,  and  it  seems  that  there 
were  many  of  them,  took  part  in  the  proceedings  ami 
attacked  the  theories  Which  General  Bayley  and  others  had 
maintained,  with  great  violence.  Excellent  men  as  they  are 
known  to  have  been,  some  of  them  making  an  impress  of 
individual  character  still  felt  in  the  communities  where  iliey 
ministered,  on  this  point  they  were  as  short-sighted  as 
children.  Most  of  them  lived  to  realize  and  admit,  that 
their  churches  were  more  prosperous  under  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem, than  they  had  been  when  the  minister  was  supported  by 
taxation. 

But  at  this  council,  the  clergy,  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  and  to  oral  arguments,  were  altogether  too  much 
for  the  plain  laymen  who  held  a  more  liberal  view.  They 
seemed  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  council  to  censure  both 
churches  for  their  unchristain  conduct,  and  maintained  the 
dogma  that  every  man  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
religious  organization  preferred  by  the  majority  of  voters  in 
his  own  town.  The  council  also  admonished  the  Newbury 
people  for  not  having  disciplined  the  two  members  whose 
obstinacy  had  made  so  much  trouble. 

Thus  ended  the  council,  and  an  event  which  made  much 
stir  in  its  time.  The  whole  matter  looks  small  to-day,  but  it 
caused  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling,  and  a  period  of  coldness 
and  religious  indifference  followed  in  both  churches.    Yet  it 
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had  its  good  results,  for  it  set  people  to  thinking.  The 
same  views  began  to  be  held  by  an  increasing  number,  with 
the  result  that,  before  many  years  a  complete  severance  of 
church  and  state  was  brought  about.  But  within  a  year 
both  of  the  men  whose  independence  had  caused  so  mnch 
tumult,  disappeared  from  Haverhill. 

Timothy  Barron  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Haverhill, 
and  a  captain  in  Col.  Bedel's  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  died  in  1797,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Horse  Meadow. 

Ephraim  Wesson  was  an  officer  in  the  Old  French  War, 
who  saw  plenty  of  hard  service,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution.  About  1798  he  became  an  early  settler  of 
Groton,  Vt.,  but  removed  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
Peacham,  where  he  died  in  1812.  He  is  buried  in  a  small 
grave  yard  in  the  corner  of  Ryegate,  Peacham,  and  Bar  net. 
There  was  no  stone  at  his  grave  a  few  years  ago.  A  grand- 
son of  his,  Rev.  Ephraim  Clark,  became  a  missionary  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  translated  the  scriptures  into  the 
Hawaiian  language.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
sons  of  Haverhill,  though  Bittinger,  in  his  history  of  that 
town,  makes  no  mention  of  him. 
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NOTES. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  only  title  by  which  the  Horse 
Meadow  Cemetery  Association  holds  what  was  the  original 
cemetery,  is  the  inscription  on  the  stone  erected  over  the 
grave  of  Capt.  Barron,  who  died  some  three  years  after  the 
ecclesiastical  trouble  before  narrated.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows  : 

Tli is  Stone  is  Placed  Here 

by 

Timothy  Barron  of  Bath,  in  memory  of  his 
grandsirc,  Capt.  Timothy  Barron,  who  died 
Nov.  7,  1797,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town 
and  the  first  person  interred  in  this  burying 
ground.  He  was  seized  and  possessed  of  the 
laud  he  was  buryed  upon  and  there  is  never 
to  he  any  conveyance  from  him  nor  his  heirs. 

Our  Fathers;  Where  arc  they  and 
The  Prophets  do  They  Live  Forever? 


The  division  of  the  Newbury  and  Haverhill  churches 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  two  separate  churches  seems 
to  have  begun  in  a  tentative  way  in  177(3.  The  third  and 
fourth  articles  in  the  warrant  for  the  Haverhill  town  meeting 
held  March  12,  1776,  were  as  follows: 

3d.  To  see  if  the  Town  will  provide  a  Place  in 
Haverhill  to  meet  in  for  Public  Worship  the 
Present  Year. 
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4thly.  To  see  if  the  Town  will  give  the  Rev'd  Peter 
Powers,  Thirty  Seven  Pounds  Ten  Shillings,  pro- 
vided the  Sd  Mr.  Powers  will  Preach  in  Flaver- 
hill  one  half  of  the  Sahbath  Days  in  the  Present 
Year. 

The  town  disposed  of  these  articles  as  follows  : 

Voted  that  the  Town  Meet  on  half  of  the  first  Six 
Months  at  Mr.  Kay's  lower  Barn  near  where  Mr. 
Luther  Richardson  lately  lived,  and  the  other  Six 
Months,  the  Town  agrees  that  the  Selectmen  shall 
provide  as  they  think  proper. 

Voted  to  give  the  Rev'd  Peter  Powers  Thirty  Seven 
Pounds,  Ten  Shillings,  provided  the  said  Mr.  Powers 
will  Preach  one  half  of  the  Time  in  Haverhill  the 
Present  Year. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Powers  continued  as  pastor  of  both  churches 

until  his  dismissal  just  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 

War.     He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  patriot  cause,  and 

in  1780,  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Newbury, 

paid  his  respects  in  such  a  manner  to  those  of  his  parish  who 

had  tory  leanings,  that  trouble  arose  in  his  Newbury  parish 

which  ended  in  the  meeting  house  there  being  closed  to  him 

and  in  his  removal  to  Haverhill  in  1781,  and  in  his  dismissal 

from  both  parishes  in  1782.    Jt  is  not  surprising  that  the 

salary  settled  upon  Mr.  Powers  of  £75  annually,  which  was 

raised  by  annual  vote  of  the  two  towns,  each  town  paying 

half,  fell  in  arrears  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The 

arrearage  due  from  Haverhill  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  in 

1782  is  shown  by  the  following  receipt : 

HAVERHILL,  December  ye  17th,  1782. 
I  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  1  have  received  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Johnston,   Timothy  Bedel,  John  Rich,  John 
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Page,  James  Woodward,  Jonathan  King,  Samuel  Ladd, 
Amos  Fisk  and  Joseph  Pearson  the  Sum  of  Thirty- 
Nine  Pounds  and  one  shilling  lawful  Money  in  full  of 
their  Proportion  of  my  Salary,  inclusive  of  the  Wood, 
due  from  the  town  of  Haverhill  for  the  last  four  Years 
and  one-third  Part  of  a  year  when  my  dismission  took 
place,  the  said  sum  being  cast  and  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  Invoice  and  former  Kates  or  Tax  Bills  of  said 
Town  as  Witness  My  Hand. 

Peter  Powers. 

Taxation  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  could  hardly  help 
being  burdensome  in  those  times  ol  stress  and  privation,  and 
this  fact  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the  growth  of  a 
sentiment  which  finally  culminated  in  the  abolition  of  what 
was  known  as  the  minister  tax. 

In  Haverhill  the  majority  in  favor  of  raising  the  ministe- 
rial salary  by  taxation  grew  less  and  less  each  year  after  the 
imprisonment  of  Barron  and  Wesson,  and  while  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  affair  in  the  town  records,  there  is  a  well 
authenticated  tradition  of  a  bitter  contest  the  year  in  which 
the  appropriation  was  at  last  defeated  by  one  vote.  It  is 
said  that  the  moderator  declared  the  appropriation  carried  on 
a  viva  voce  vote,  when  the  opponents  demanded  a  division. 
As  the  voters  began  to  take  their  places  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  house,  one  of  the  deacons  shouted,  *4  Now  we'll  see  who 
is  in  favor  of  God  and  who  is  in  favor  of  Mammon."  As 
the  count  was  concluded  and  it  was  seen  that  the  appropria- 
tion was  defeated,  an  enthusiastic  opponent  of  the  appropria- 
tion shouted  "Mammon's  got  it,  by  G — d."  The  support 
of  the  ministry  by  taxation  was  at  an  end,  and  Captains 
Barron  and  Wesson  were  vindicated. 

W.  F.  W. 
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Remini$cen$e$  of  a  nonagenarian. 

These  reuiiniscenses  of  the  East  part  of  the  town  of  Haverhill, 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Bradish  of  Ottawa,  111.,  now  in  his 
93rd  year,  but  whose  memory  of  the  early  times  in  Haverhill  is  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Bradish  is  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  old  time  district  school  master  and  singing 
master,  and  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  people  still  living  in 
the  North  Country  towns,  who  have  most  vivid  recollections  of  his 
rule  in  the  school  house,  and  of  his  tuning  fork  and  violin  in  the 
singing  school. 

At  an  early  day  three  brothers,  Joshua,  James  and  Jo- 
siah  Bradish,  emigrated  from  Wales  to  Winchendon,  Mass. 
My  father,  James,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  brothers, 
and  while  a  young  man  wandered  to  Windsor  County,  Ver- 
mont, married  Mary  Jones  of  Chester,  and  after  being  bless- 
ed with  several  children  moved  from  Ludlow,  Vt.,  to  East 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  then  almost  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, and  occupied  a  log  house  30  or  40  rods  north  of  Rex- 
ford  Pierce's  present  house,  called  the  Palmer  place. 

This  log  housewas  my  birthplace  (Feb.  18,  1811).  Miss 
Lucretia  Elliott,  who  was  my  nurse  at  my  birth,  tells  this 
wonderful  story  :  that  shortly  before  my  birth  my  father  had 
nineteen  shingle  weavers  making  shingles  from  the  excellent 
pine  abounding  on  the  hills  ;  these  were  sent  out  on  rafts  of 
lumber  down  the  Connecticut  river  to  the  Hartford  lumber 
market.  My  mother  told  Lucretia  that  she  had  done  all  the 
cooking,  put  up  the  dinners,  made  the  beds  in  the  garret, 
washed,  swept  and  scrubbed  for  the  family  of  twenty-six, 
with  no  help  except  my  sister  Caroline,  then  less  than 
four  years  old  and  "Old  Swett"  the  man  of  all  chores  at 
the  barn  and  house.    Yes,  my  mother  was  a  wonderful 
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woman,  but  more  hardships  and  trouble  awaited  her.  Be- 
fore I  could  walk,  as  I  was  seated  in  a  little  chair  watching 
the  children  rake  the  potatoes  from  the  coals,  I  sprang  on 
the  coals,  burning  my  face  severely,  giving  me  a  bad  scar 
which  still  remains.  Mother  was  away,  so  my  little  sister 
scraped  and  applied  raw  potatoe  to  ease  the  pain  until  mother 
returned.  I  expect  I  was  a  very  cross,  troublesome  child  for 
many  weeks  after  this  severe  accident. 

In  1814,  when  I  was  three  years  old,  my  father  quit 
shingle  making,  and  with  a  pair  of  horses  went  to 
New  York,  where  the  American  army  was  stationed,  to 
haul  provisions  for  the  soldiers.  He  was  soon  taken  with  a 
fever,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.  I  remember 
well  that  a  small  bundle  of  clothes  came,  which  was  all  we 
ever  heard  of  the  husband  and  father  who  left  home  so  rcently 
in  good  health.  We  were  then  living  in  a  frame  house  on 
the  Pool  farm,  so-called  ;  for  many  years  we  were  left  with 
no  income  and  none  to  earn.  The  two  oldest  boys  were 
blind,  caused  by  having  measles  and  whooping  cough  at  the 
same  time,  so  we  were  helpless.  Some  of  the  children  went 
to  live  with  friends  ;  Levi,  eight  years  old,  went  to  Joseph 
Flanders'  and  remained  until  he  was  21  ;  Hosea,  six,  and 
Manlius,  the  youngest,  went  to  Chester,  Vt.,  with  our  uncle, 
Silas  Jones,  who  found  homes  for  them.  When  four,  1  met 
with  another  accident.  As  my  blind  brother,  James,  and  I 
were  throwing  stones  into  the  Oliverian  for  fun,  I  came  too 
near  the  bank  and  tumbled  in.  James  started  for  the  neigh- 
bors, but  William  Page,  brother  of  Gov.  John  Page,  came 
along  with  a  team  of  steers,  saw  me  floating  in  the  brook 
and  rescued  me  from  drowning,  or  I  would  not  be  here  to 
tell  the  story.  I  lived  for  several  months  with  Dea.  Farn- 
ham  on  the  River,  then  he  took  me  in  his  chase  over  to  Jona. 
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Wilson's,  north  of  Slab  City,*  where  I  spent  several  months, 
and  then  back  to  my  mother.  James  and  I  used  to  often  go 
to  Clark  Woodward's,  where  the  Pike  residence  now  stands. 
Mrs.  Woodward  was  very  kind  ;  gave  us  large  pieces  of 
brown  bread  and  butter.  Mr.  Woodward  had  a  little  grist 
mill,  for  grinding  corn,  rye  and  provender,  no  flour.  A  very 
steep  hill  led  to  the  house,  then  east  to  John  Stearns',  and 
where  the  first  school  house  was  built  at  the  head  of  the 
street  which  leads  north  to  Rexford  Pierce's.  They  had  a  large 
sehool  in  1820  and  later.  I  was  there  with  James  when 
Hosea  S.  Baker  was  teacher;  had  a  large,  splendid  school. 
When  five  years  old,  Caroline  and  I  went  to  the  Corner,  by 
Woodward's,  then  went  south  of  the  brook  (no  bridge),  no 
carriage  road,  just  a  bridle  path,  to  Bell's  store  at  Oliverian 
Village.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  houses,  Caroline  sat 
down  on  a  log  and  put  on  her  white  stoekings  and  shoes,  and 
so  went  to  town  well  dressed.  Of  course  boys  were  well 
dressed  when  bare  foot.  Well,  we  went  to  the  big  Corner, 
stayed  at  Soper's,  old  friends  of  mother's.  I  went  into 
Swan's  shop,  where  they  were  making  fur  hats,  saw  them 
ironed  on  hat  forms,  and  saw  many  wonderful  things.  As 
we  went  home  next  day  Caroline  found  the  same  log,  took 
off  her  rig",  and  we  walked  home  as  good  as  new. 

The  next  summer  we  took  a  trip  to  Capt.  Ford's  j  on  Cov- 
entry Meadows,  with  other  children  climbed  Owl's  Head,  a 
steep  mountain,  for  blueberries,  distance  four  or  five  miles. 
We  returned  to  Capt.  Ford's  at  night,  well  tired  out,  and 
atter  eating  blueberries  and  milk  for  supper  were  glad  to  go 
to  our  rest.  Next  morning  we  walked  two  or  three  miles  to 
| Salmon  Niles'  on  the  first tarm  west  of  the  Meadows.  We  had 

♦The  pretty  village  of  North  Haverhill  with  its  line  shaded 
street,  and  modern  residenees,  its  well  kept  gardens  and  lawns,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  Village  Improvement  Society,  was  onee  known 
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a  good  play  with  the  large  family,  about  our  own  age.  Two 
of  the  girls  married  G.  N.  Pierce,  first  and  second  wives. 
Myra  was  deaf  and  dumb  ;  was  a  bright  girl ;  learned  to 
make  men's  clothes  ;  married  Bannister  Frary,  who  was  also 
deaf  and  dumb.  Joseph  and  Ezra  were  the  elder  sons  ;  the 
three  younger  sons  were  Jesse,  Solomon,  and  Levi.  Mr. 
Niles  and  wile  were  nice  people,  but  he  loved  his  dram  of 
new  rum  and  occasionally  took  a  drop  or  two  too  much  for 
liis  strength.  Joseph  was  a  schoolmaster  of  the  severe  sort. 
Once  he  ferruled  his  sister  Milly  most  cruelly,  so  that  her 
hand  was  bound  up  for  several  days.  His  father  came  to 
school  with  a  drop  too  much,  and  gave  Joseph  a  saucy  scold- 
ing and  took  Milly  out  of  school.  Joseph  was  very  meek 
and  wisely  kept  his  mouth  shut.  Joseph  will  be  remembered 
as  the  old  schoolmaster,  for  many  years  was  popular,  for  he 
would  have  good  order,  and  woe  to  all  who  disobeyed  his 
rules.  He  invented  cruel  punishments  ;  one  was  to  stand 
and  hold  a  finger  on  a  nail  on  the  floor,  or  holding  a  book  or 
books  at  arm's  length  ;  turning  down  a  kitchen  chair  on  the 
front  and  sit  on  back,  which  was  like  sitting  on  nothing. 
His  brother  Ezra  once  beat  him.  The  first  class  took  their 
places  in  a  line  on  the  floor  before  noon.      Ezra  missed  a 

as  "Slab  City."  This  name  was  given  the  village  from  the  fact  that 
the  pine  slabs  obtained  at  the  saw  mill,  were  used  on  the  sides  of 
the  barns  and  houses  as  battening,  instead  of  clapboards  and  shingles. 
They  were  not  elegant  in  appearance,  but  they  did  good  service  in 
the  early  days  of  the  village. 

t  Captain  Elisha  Ford  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  one 
of  the  prominent  men  in  Coventry  (now  Benton)  affairs,  being  a 
large  real  estate  owner,  and  filling  all  the  various  offices  of  town 
trust. 

X  Salmon  Niles  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Coventry,  and 
in  the  division  of  the  town  into  lots,  represented  many  of  the  propri- 
etors at  the  various  meetings  which  were  held,  while  settlement  was 
being  made.  None  of  his  descendants  are  now  living  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  but  a  great  grandson,  E.  C.  Niles  is  a  prominent 
banker  in  Findlay,  Ohio. 
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word,  and  Hannah  Sanborn  spelled  it  right,  so  when  going 
above  him  Ezra  gave  her  a  love  pat  as  she  passed.  Joseph 
did  not  notice ;  Hannah  pretended  to  be  provoked,  and 
when  school  closed  she  told  the  master  ;  he  said  he  would 
attend  to  Ezra,  so  when  school  was  opened  Ezra  was  called 
out;  he  came  meekly,  asking,  4 4 What  have  I  done?"  Jo- 
seph dared  not  tell  before  the  school,  so,  after  some  threaten- 
ing, Ezra  was  sent  to  his  seat.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  good 
principles,  gave  us  lots  of  good  advice,  urged  us  to  treat 
everyone  civilly  ;  said  the  ill  will  of  a  dog  was  not  desirable. 
He  was  small  of  stature  but,  big  in  harness. 

Niles  lived  on  the  main  thoroughfare  from  northern  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  Boston.  Often  ten  or  fifteen 
two-horse  pungs  put  up  at  the  Deaf  Morse  tavern,  found 
their  oats  and  box  of  eatables.  Those  who  had  plenty  of 
money  had  a  warm  breakfast  and  a  glass  of  new  rum  or 
brandy.  These  pungs  consisted  of  one  sleigh  with  a  stout 
box  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  loaded  with  pork,  beef,  butter, 
cheese,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  which  they  traded  in  Boston 
for  cash,  or  salt  fish,  or  other  needed  commodities  ;  some 
brought  goods  for  the  merchants.  Except  the  Corner,  this 
road  must  have  been  settled  before  other  parts  of  Coventry. 
Most  of  the  land  was  occupied  all  the  way  to  Wells  River  by 
prosperous  farmers  with  large  families. 

Robert  Elliott  was  first  west  of  Niles  with  a  large,  healthy 
family  of  boys  and  girls  ;  next  was  Onisophorus  Flanders, 
near  the  cemetery;  then  Joseph  Flanders,  where  my  brother 
lived  ;  then  Ebenezer  Whitaker's  ;  Thomas  Davis',  where  I 
lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  then  the  school  house,  John  Jef- 
fers',  Simeon  Haines',  Benjamin  Davis  the  blacksmith  who 
made  forks,  chains,  plows,  sethes,  hoes,  shovels,  tongs,  etc.  ; 
lie  lived  on  the  side  of  the  Morse  hill.  Then  came  the  tav- 
ern, a  big  farm,  eight  boys  (no  girls)   to  run  the  farm. 
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Deaf  Morse  used  an  ear  trumpet,  was  a  jovial  man,  and  the 
young  people  often  spent  evenings  there  to  hear  his  long 
love  stories.  He  had  the  sleeping  lethargy  and  would  get  to 
sleep  then  awake  and  begin  where  he  left  off.  There  was  a 
big  brown  jug  of  cider  warm  on  the  hearth  in  winter.  Col. 
Caleb  Morse  lived  near ;  had  five  boys  and  girls,  all  my 
schoolmates,  all  now  dead. 

It  was  in  this  little  school  house  at  No.  0  that  I  learned 
to  read,  write,  and  spell  ;  where  I  attended  church  morning, 
noon,  and  night  ;  where  Col.  Morse  led  the  meetings  sing- 
ing the  "  Good  Old  Songs  Our  Fathers  Sang  of  Yore."  I 
still  remember  most  of  them.  Many  good  families  lived 
north  and  south  of  this  main  road,  nearly  all  church-going 
people  and  industrious  farmers  :  four  brothers,  John, 
James,  Josiah,  and  Stephen  JefFers,  all  good  men  ;  Win- 
throp,  Robert,  and  Noah  Elliott;  Tennoy,  Swift,  Dunkley, 
Haywood,  Warren,  Stowe,  and  many  others.  A  few  of 
their  posterity  remain, 

Carlton  Batchelder  moved  from  Warren  about  1820,  built 
a  house  east  of  Noah  Elliott's.  His  wife  was  Noah's  mother. 
They  had  three  children,  Nathaniel,  Mary,  and  Hannah; 
the  latter  was  about  my  age,  and  my  best  girl.  Yes,  often 
we  have  walked  arm  in  arm  from  meeting,  spelling  school  or 
singing  school  over^fnat  enchanted  ground.  Well,  her  father 
and  mother  went  to  Vermont,  and  we  were  married. 

The  Cutting  Hill  was  among  the  early  settlements  of 
Haverhill,  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  Tyler,  Dear- 
born, and  Dr.  Ladd  who  had  a  large  family  of  healthy  boys 
and  girls.  I  think  Ladd  and  Carleton  were  the  first  doctors 
in  town ;  Dr.  Ladd  was  much  from  home,  so  the  boys, 
Lapan,  Spaulding,  and  William,  big  boys,  had  most  of  the 
farming  to  do.  They  had  the  reputation  of  being  lazy,  so 
the  doctor  told  them  one  Monday  morning,  if  they  worked 
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well  he  would  tell  them  some  good  news  at  night ;  they 
worked  so  well  he  said  there  was  to  be  a  training  at  the 
Corner  in  two  weeks,  and  if  they  worked  well  till  then,  they 
might  all  go  to  the  training.    Yes,  all  wont. 

My  sister  Caroline  had  become  a  tailoress,  went  to  Clin- 
tonville,  N.  Y.,  where  she  had  cousins,  to  work  at  her 
trade.  There  she  fell  in  love  with  Dr.  Bullen,  about  1827 
she  came  home  to  prepare  for  marriage.  Joseph  Dearborn 
and  Martha  Ladd  were  at  the  wedding  in  mother's  cottage. 
I  was  there  with  my  best  girl,  with  the  family  friends. 

I  was  at  a  spelling  school  at  Oliverian  at  fourteen,  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  chosen  next  to  Roxy  Tyler  with  whom  I 
sat  that  evening.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  married  long  James 
Cutting,  the  photographer,  and  moved  to  Chelsea  near  Bos- 
ton. 

About  this  time  the  whetstone  ledge  was  discovered  on 
Cutting  Hill  by  Isaac  Pike,  founder  of  the  company  now  do- 
ing business  in  this  and  foreign  lands,  and  who  have  built 
up  Pike  Station,  a  pretty  village  where  their  whetstone 
works  now  are.  At  an  early  day  a  saw  mill  was  built  by  a 
Mr.  Huntington,  sixty  rods  or  more  below  Pike's  factory. 
That  run  for  several  years.  Hosea  S.  Baker  and  Ezra  Niles 
married  girls  from  that  family. 

The  north  road  by  Rexford  Pierce's  was  settled  before  the 
Oliverian  valley  ;  that  was  considered  a  frosty  country,  and 
people  chose  the  hills,  about  1808  or  1810.  Many  families 
occupied  the  north  road,  Simon,  Levi  and  John  Stafford, 
James  Bradish,  Mr.  Sanborn  who  was  killed  by  a  falling 
tree,  and  Amasa  Niles  who  had  a  large  family.  Patty  Niles 
married  Luther  Warren,  lived  north  of  No.  (>,  a  farmer  and 
lumberman.  Thusey  married  George  Warren,  lived  near 
Center  Haverhill ;  there  were  two  or  three  other  girls  ;  the 
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boys  were  Pinckney,  Langdon,  William  and  Stillraan  ;  all 
went  West. 

In  1815  there  were  but  tew  improvements  on  the  Olive- 
rian  Brook.  It  was  mostly  a  wilderness  east  from  Bell's 
store  at  Oliverian  Village,  to  Benton  Flats.  Clark  Wood- 
ward had  the  little  feed  mill  and  a  small  clearing.  John 
Stearns  was  near  the  school  house  built  later.  Burbank 
had  a  log  house  where  the  hotel  was  built  by  his  son  Michael 
and  brother  of  Charles.  Stephen  Farnsworth  had  a  small 
house  and  clearing  east  of  the  cemetery.  Esquire  Corliss 
had  a  saw  mill  ;  next  came  James  Jefrers'  log  house  in  No. 
(5,  nothing  but  bridle  path  for  five  or  six  miles,  but  soon 
improvements  were  made,  land  cleared  and  the  frost  driven 
out  by  clearing  up  the  land.  Joseph  Jones  built  east  of 
Farnsworth.  Wethcrly  was  farther  east  where  Moses  Bos- 
well  lived  many  years  ;  there  were  nice  farms  along  the  val- 
ley. A  pretty  village  has  arisen  where  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  and  parsonage  were  lately  burned.  The  church 
was  built  in  the  woods  70  years  ago  by  Koswell  Elliott  for 
$1800.00,  without  belfry  or  paint.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
meetings  have  been  sustained  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
society  prospered  till  the  late  fire.  Much  had  been  done  by 
Hosea  S.  Baker,  the  Pike  Co.  and  others  to  remodel  and 
beautifv  the  church^and  it  became  a  beautiful,  modernized, 
convenient  edifice.  Here  lived  my  friend,  Niles  Doty  the 
cobbler,  who  was  as  poor  as  myself  when  first  married,  and 
who  by  economy  and  persevering  industry  secured  a  compe- 
tence for  himself  and  family. 

About  1825  the  Brushwood  Road  was  built  and  the  Morse 
Hill  deserted  ;  then  Oliverian  was  booming.  The  Crouch 
brothers  ran  a  lively  hotel  till  the  railroad  came  and  built 
the  depot,  then  teaming  was  ended. 

Soon  after  my  father's  death  the  neighbors  built  for  my 
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my  mother  a  small  house  on  the  Oliveriun  Road  near  the 
school  house,  which  was  her  home  until  she  died,  aged  84 
years  ;  she  was  buried  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  with  children 
and  other  friends.  Six  or  eight  years  after  my  father's 
death,  mother  married  Capt.  Phineas  Gould  of  Hanover,  an 
uncle  of  Mrs.  Simon  Scafford,  who  was  a  good  matchmaker, 
and  introduced  the  couple.  He  came  to  her  home,  enlarging 
the  house,  building  a  barn  and  buying  more  land.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  Revolutionary  officers  who,  though  not 
dissipated,  were  accustoned  to  taking  a  little  milk  punch, 
egg  nog,  or  some  kind  of  toddy.  Soon  after  he  came  to 
Haverhill,  he  became  a  straight  temperance  man  and  re- 
mained so  until  his  death  at  a  great  age.  Two  sons  were  born 
to  them  ;  one  died  in  infancy.  Simon  S,  Gould,  my  half- 
brother,  will  be  remembered  as  a  fine  young  man  ;  married, 
soon  died,  his  widow  marrying  Ira  Gould,  the  little  mason 
and  fiddler  ;  they  are  now  living  at  Lisbon  Village,  N.  II. 

When  I  was  five,  Thomas  Davis,  a  carpenter  and  joiner, 
came  to  finish  rooms  for  John  Stearns.  I  was  often  there  to 
play  with  shavings  and  pieces  of  boards  ;  he  and  his  helper 
roasted  some  lady  finger  potatoes  ;  bit  oft  the  end,  sprinkled 
on  salt,  biting  off  till  finished.  This  was  their  supper.  He 
made  a  bargain  with  mother  to  take  me  till  21  ;  was  to 
teach  me  his  trade  and  give  me  $50,  so  I  mounted  old 
Pomp  on  behind  and  we  rode  home.  Here  at  Uncle  Thomas 
I  liad  a  comfortable  home,  coarse  food,  and  plenty  of  work 
and  chores  to  do.  Soon  the  school  commenced,  Spaulding 
Ladd  teacher.  I  attended  school  two  or  three  months  each 
year  until  twent)'  years  of  age,  when  Uncle  Thomas  sent 
me  to  Haverhill  Academy  for  eleven  weeks,  engaging  board 
for  me  at  Widow  Towle's  at  $1.00  per  week  for  board  and 
lights.  During  this  term  James  P.  Webster,  who 
was  boarding  with  his  uncle    (Peabody   Wrebster)  went 
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to  bis  home  in  Landaff  to  secure  a  school  ;  he  also 
engaged  one  for  me  in  the  Michael  Bartlett  District, 
Bath,  north  of  Swiftwater,  at  $11.00  per  month.  On  Sat- 
urday before  school  began  Uncle  Tom  took  me  to  Bath  Vil- 
lage where  I  met  Lawyer  Goodall  and  Priest  Sutherland, 
the  committee  who  after  examination  gave  me  a  certificate 
to  teach.  Aaron  Hibbard  was  school  committee.  Well,  I 
tried  hard  to  teach  a  good  school ;  think  I  had  fair  success. 
Went  home  once  to  see  my  best  girl.  Had  a  large,  hard 
school;  boaided  around.  Nothing  wonderful  happened  ex- 
cept that  I  wore  a  stovepipe  hat  and  froze  one  of  my  ears  so  it 
was  a  running  sore  many  weeks,  which  cured  me  of  wearing  a 
tall  hat  in  winter.  Samuel  Mann,  about  my  age,  and  two 
brothers  were  my  pupils.  I  knew  their  father,  who  had  a  large 
family,  who  became  leading  and  influential  citizens.*  Yes,  I 
had  paid  Osgood,  the  jeweler,  $16.00  for  a  silver  watch,  so  I 
had  for  wages  the  watch  and  50  cents  in  good  money  for 
my  half  of  the  winter's  work.  The  next  fall  I  took  another 
term  at  the  Academy  and  took  my  graduation  examination. 
Ephraim  Kingsbury,  the  preceptor,  was  called  away  during 
this  term  two  days,  so  he  put  me  in  charge  when  only 
twenty-one,  while  there  were  forty  or  fifty  older  and  more 
advanced  than  myself ;  so  I  am  the  oldest  principal  of  the  re- 
nowned Haverhill  Academy.  Three  young  men  from  Olive- 
rian  were  with  me  at  this  term,  viz  :  John  L.  Corliss,  Jr., 
Charles  Jones  and  Daniel  Clark,  good  scholars,  and  fine  boys. 
Corliss  married  Page  Woodbury's  daughter,  lived  and  died  in 
Lowell,  Mass.     Clark  married  Harriet  Jones,  and  moved  to 

♦The  Mann  family  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  Northern 
New  Hampshire.  Major  Samuel  Mann  had  seven  sons,  Jesse, 
Moody,  Amos  C.,  Samuel,  James,  Edward  F.  and  George  W.  K/ra  B. 
and  George  II.  of  Woodsville,  Oriuan  L.  of  Benton,  and  the  late  Kd- 
ward  F.,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  rail- 
road, are  sons  of  George  W.,  as  are  also  Conductor  Melvin  J.  of 
Woodsville,  Ilosea  B.  of  Littleton  and  Moses  B.  of  Maiden,  Mass. 
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■  Wisconsin.    Jones  married  an  Orford  girl,  and  also  moved  to 

■  Wisconsin.  All  are  dead  unless  Mrs.  Clark  still  lives  with 
children  in  Iowa.  I  remember  but  tew  students.  Harry 
Hriekett  of  Bradford  did  chores  for  his  board  at  Mrs.  Towle's, 

;  wiif  lilting  for  college,  and  became  a  Congregational  minister 
«No  Joseph  Boynton  and  Hall  of  Orford,  and  Frye  Tillotson 
of  Orfordville  ;  there  were  two  pretty  girls  from  Lyme  board- 
ing with  us.  but  we  only  saw  them  at  meals,  as  the  girls  were 
in  a  different  room  with  a  lady  teacher  and  we  were  not  ex- 
pected to  make  love  to  anybody  during  the  term,  and  besides 
I  had  a  girl  in  No.  ().  Henry  Merrill  was  also  a  pupil,  a  good 
i  hrholar,  a  blight  boy,  but  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 
I  Joseph  Bell,  Jr.,  then   12  or  14,  was  fitting  for  college. 

Many   may  remember  Crombie,  the   feeble   minded  fellow 
!    who  was  sent,  to  Haverhill  to  board  and  who  was  very  punc- 
tual  at  the  sessions   but  made  small   progress.     Many  will 
remember  his  peculiar  walk  and  faultless  dress. 

To  my  knowledge  few  crimes   have  been   committed  in 
Haverhill,  none  in  East  Haverhill.     VVherl  a  small  boy  I 
I    heard  of  "Old  Burnham''  who  was  with  others  sent  to  jail  for 
I   debt  ;    it  was  while  the  men  were  joking  good  naturedly 
I    when  Burnham  got  mad  and  killed  his  friends,  so  was  hung  ; 
also  a  minister  from  Canaan  a  few  years  later  claimed  that 
in  going  home  from   meeting  the  sleigh  overturned  and 
killed  his  wife  ;  the  jury"thought  different  and  he  was  ex- 
ecuted.    Charles  Frary  was  jailor;  I  forget  the  name  of 
the  minister.* 

About  1833  occurred  the  Haverhill  mystery.  A  pedler 
who  had  often  passed  through  Haverhill  with  his  team, 
called  at  Mr.  Dudley's  for  the  night,  who  was  living  on  a 
farm  on  the  hill  south  and  near  the  Orimshaw  place,  Centre 

♦This  was  Euos  G.  Dudley  whose  trial  and  subsequent  execution 
caused  great  excitement  at  the  time. 
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Haverhill.  After  supper  the  man  said  he  would  call  on 
some  of  the  neighbors  and  went  out.  I  think  his  name  was 
Blaisdell  from  Plymouth  or  Rumney.  He  called  at  Mr. 
Connor's  and  was  never  seen  again  ;  might  have  called  at 
other  places ;  Comstock,  Hildreth  and  others  lived  near. 
Well,  I  was  out  with  many  townsmen  several  days  search- 
ing for  two  or  three  miles  around  but  no  trace  of  the  lost 
man  was  ever  found  ;  the  mystery  never  has  been  solved,  to 
my  knowledge. 

About  1820  there  came  from  Corinth, Vt. , Elder  Batchelder, 
a  Free  Baptist  minister,  with  wife  and  four  grown  sons,  and 
settled  in  East  Haverhill.  I  once  heard  the  Elder  preach  in 
Uncle  Onesiphorus  (Sef.  for  short)  Flanders'  barn,  to  a  large 
audience.  I  have  remembered  the  text  to  this  day  ;  "They 
shall  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty."  He  and  his  wife 
seemed  very  earnest  Christians  ;  the  wife  outlived  him  sev- 
eral years  ;  was  quite  a  missionary,  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  reciting  scripture  and  urging  people  to  be  good. 
The  youngest  son,  Chase,  was  an  expert  bugler;  often 
played  the  key  bugle  for  our  Light  Infantry  Co.  at  training 
and  muster  ;  he  went  south  on  a  concert  tour  ;  was  found 
dead ;  some  one  was  in  great  need  of  money,  poisoned. 
Stephen  was  drowned  in  the  Corliss  mill  pond.  George 
was  a  Christian  gentleman  and  my  best  school  master, 
moved  to  Wisconsin  where  I  met  him  25  years  ago.  I  had 
an  old  tolk's  concert  at  his  town. 

The  oldest  people  will  remember  the  large,  noisy  Daniel 
Batchelder  *  of  half  a  century  ago,  sheriff  of  the  county  and  a 

*Of  course  every  one  remembers  "Dan"  Batcheld  t.  At  an  auc- 
tioueer  for  farm  auctions  the  North  Country  has  never  seen  his 
superior,  lie  represented  Coventry  severed  years  in  the  le^islahne, 
and  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  hill  cfaferingiiig  the  name  <>t  ihe 
town  from  Coventry  to  Benton.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Haverhill  (Pike  Station)  where  lie  owned  a  modest  little 
homestead. 
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popular  auctioneer  for  many  years.  While  teaching  on 
Coventry  Meadows  I  boarded  some  days  with  Daniel ;  their 
school  house  had  been  burned  so  the  school  was  held  a  few 
weeks  in  a  small  house  at  Capt.  Ford's,  near  Mt.  Owl's 
Head,  then  finished  at  Samuel  Glynn's,  north  of  the  meadow 
on  the  farm  called  the  Hyde  farm  for  many  years.  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Widow  Atwell  at  the  Summit  where 
James  Harriman  and  wife  lived  many  years,  their  son  James 
later.  Mrs.  Atwell  had  a  bright  boy,  Chase,  who  walked 
on  snow  shoes  to  this  school,  two  miles  or  more.  She  was 
a  sister  of  William  Whitcher  of  North  Benton,  celebrated 
for  his  large  family  of  16  healthy  children.  I  expect  the  ed- 
itor at  Woodsville  is  a  son  or  grandson  of  that  wonderful 
family. 

David  Chase,  the  lame  man,  lived  in  this  District.  His 
children,  Morrison  and  Malvina,  attended  the  school,  also 
Samuel  Glynn's  large  family  ;  these  were  the  two  oldest  men 
I  ever  knew.  I  called  on  Glynn  some  twenty  years  ago  at 
North  Haverhill,  living  in  a  good  house  with  his  daughter, 
Emily  ;  he  was  an  old,  well  preserved  man,  almost  a  centen- 
arian, able  to  walk  out ;  was  wearing  the  ancient,  long  striped 
frock ;  he  said  it  was  the  most  covenient  and  sensible 
garment  that  man  ever  wore,  free  from  worry  or  excite- 
ment always.  Chase  wjls  about  the  same  age  and  well, 
living  in  Bangerstown  (Centre  Haverhill.)  Peace  to  their 
memory. 

Uncle  Samuel  Page*  may  be  forgotten,  but  was  a  first  set- 

*Two  of  tVie  sons  of  Samuel  Page,  James  J.  and  Daniel  D.,  were 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  of  Benton  for  many  years.  Each 
served  for  several  years  on  the  hoard  of  selectmen,  and  er-jh  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  legislature  at  various  times.  James  J.  had  a 
large  family  of  daughters, three  or  four  of  whom  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  with  great  success,  until  married.  His  son  James 
was  for  several  years  town  clerk,  selectman,  and  also  rtpresented  the 
town  in  the  legislature. 
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tier,  before  my  day.     He  had  a  large  opening  on  the  side  of 
Blueberry  Hill  where  later  we  often  went  to  pick  berries. 
He  had  a  family  of  seven  boys  and  about  as  many  girls,  all 
strong  and  healthy.     We  could  see  from  a  distance  his  large 
crops  of  yellow  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  beans, 
everything  but  corn  ;    that  was  small.     Himself  and  stout 
boys  were  thrifty  farmers  on  the  mountain.     His  wife  too, 
was  good  and  strong,  a  sister  of  the  four  Jeffers  brothers. 
Uncle  Samuel  had  one  weakness  ;  he  hankered  for  new  rum. 
About  three  or  four  times  a  year  he  with  the  gray  mare, 
bags  and  rum  jug  started  for  Haverhill  Corner  to  get  cod 
fish,  tea,  tobacco,  molasses  and-needed  groceries,  not  forget- 
ting to  fill  up  and  have  a  full  jug.    The  mare  walked  care- 
fully home  ;    she  seemed  to  know  which  way  he  leaned  and 
he  never  had  a  fall.     When  the  last  drop  was  gone  he  was 
at  his  work,  pleasant ;    a  good  neighbor.     Not   one  of  his 
boys  were  intemperate,  were  good  members  of  society. 
Caleb  lived  many  years  east  of  East  Haverhill  depot ;  his 
son  owned  the  first    store  at  East  Haverhill  ;     sold  out 
and  went  to  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.     James  J.  was  our 
teacher ;    was  a  self-made  scholar ;    was  a  rough  looking 
man  ;    was  sent  to  the  Legislature.     David  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  moderate  lawyer  who  for  years  was  at  his  post 
in  the  Congregational  choir  at  Haverhill  to  help  ;  don't 
think  he  could  sing  a  tune  correctly.    Daniel  took  me  to 
the  farm  twenty  years  ago  ;    the  buildings  were  empty,  no 
crops  ;  bushes  and  young  thrifty  trees  covered  the  ground. 
Samuel's  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Hardy,  too,  loved  his  bitters 
occasionally,  but  had  a  good  enterprising  family  of  boys, 
so  I  am  not  sure  about  inherited  appetite. 

When  I  was  17  1  enlisted  in  a  Light  Infantry  Co.,  Capt. 
Bunce  commanding.  Robert  French  from  Massachusetts, 
had  organized  the  company  a  few  years  before.  Through 
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the  politeness  of  Capt.  Bunce,  French  took  command  often  ; 
he  was  full  of  military  magnetism  ;  when  he  appeared  with 
Sword  in  hand  and  shouted  "Attention  company,,"  every  one 
seemed  an  inch  taller  and  the  ground  trembled  with  the  firm 
step  of  marehing  soldiers.  Later  came  Capt.  RoweW,  Capt. 
Samuel  Carr  and  others.  We  had  a  handsome  uniform  ;  white 
pants,  blue  coat,  bright  buttons,  knapsack,  bright  guns, 
tall  hat  with  black  plume.  James  Place  and  Thaddeus 
Gould  were  expert  fifers.  Tall  Benjamin  Coon  and  short 
Haines  Brainard  played  tenor  drums  ;  Brown  of  Warren 
big  bass  ;  often  Chase  Batchelder  played  key  bugle,  so  we 
had  fine  music.  June  training  was  inspection  day,  half  day 
in  fall,  before  muster;  that  was  a  great  day  for  long  walks 
and  blistered  feet.  Some  10  or  12  companies  were  out ;  Light 
Infantry,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Riflemen,  Field  Officers  in  gay 
uniforms,  with  the  floodwood  from  every  town.  It  took  one 
long  day  and  most  of  two  nights  to  get  through.  Mus- 
tered at  Haverhill,  Sawyer's  Meadow  Piermont,  Orford  and 
Warren.  I  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  from  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  then  went  to  Vermont  and 
joined  a  company  there,  where  I  received  another  lieutenant's 
commission.  When  some  went  to  the  Mexican  Avar  the 
company  disbanded,  leaving  rne  with  a  $19.00  uniform  ; 
this  ended  my  military  career.  I  was  glad  1  was  too  old  to 
be  drafted  into  the  Union  Army  ;  I  fear  1  should  have  run 
from  the  rebel  bullets;  I  am  not  a  fighting  man,  never 
struck  a  man,  never  was  hurt  by  any  one.  Our  five  boys 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  ;  one  was  killed  at  Perry  ville, 
Ky.  ;  two  have  died  since,  so  now  I  have  only  two  sons  left. 

My  last  school  in  New  llamushire  was  taught  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Orford,  called  Davistown  as  a  compli- 
ment to  many  there  by  that  name.  Esq.  Davis,  Deacon 
Davis,  Long  John,  Short  John,  Blobbing  John,  Trotting 
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John  and  other  forgotten  Davises.  Something  happened  the 
first  week.  While  I  was  writing  copies  at  the  desk  a  Cum- 
mings  boy  12  or  14  opened  the  door  to  my  right  (there  was 
no  entry)  ;  I  noticed  the  scholars  were  laughing;  raising 
my  right  arm,  I  saw  that  he  made  his"  bow  much  as  the  girls 
did.  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  asked  him  to  hold  out 
his  hand,  which  he  did.  I  gave  him  a  smart  blow,  pointed  to 
his  seat,  where  he  went  nursing  his  hand  most  affectionately. 
Well,  I  did  no  more  ferruling,  all  were  obedient  after  that. 
Many  came  from  other  districts,  some  teachers,  had  a  large 
school,  had  a  model  school.  At  the  close  1  wrote  a  long 
valedictory  but  when  I  stood  up  to  read,  something  seemed 
to  choke  so  I  gave  it  to  Nichols  (a  teacher)  to  read  and  po- 
litely bowed  myself  out.  Forty  years  later  I  was  there  again 
to  have  a  reunion  or  concert  and  meet  my  old  pupils.  The 
school  house  was  there  minus  the  grove  ;  the  benches  had 
been  rebuilt.  I  found  just  one  of  my  old  pupils,  Mr.  Sav- 
age, I  was  disappointed.  Here,  too,  was  my  first  singing 
school  ;  also  had  one  four  miles  distant  in  the  Kent  District, 
Piermont. 

One  of  the  best  men  of  Haverhill  was  Hosea  S.  Baker. 
1  knew  him  as  teacher,  as  a  seller  of  good  meat  for  many 
years  at  Haverhill  Corner,  and  later  proprietor  of  the  Olive- 
rian  Hotel,  where  lie  died  after  a  fall  from  his  sleigh  over- 
turning on  the  road  to  the  Corner  ;  he  had  lived  a  long,  useful 
life  full  of  sunshine  and  good  works,  beloved  by  every  per- 
son in  town,  and  all  knew  and  loved  him. 

Moses  Mead  was  an  orphan,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  came  up  a  lively,  enterprising  farmer  in 
the  Samuel  Page  district,  Benton.  He  acquired  a  well 
earned  property  ;  sold  the  farm  and  lor  several  years  Bold 
dry  goods  at  Piermont.  His  son,  the  well  known  peddler, 
may  still  be  riding  the  peddler's  cart. 
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Obadiah  Svvazey  in  early  days  run  a  saw  mill  and  grist 
mill  at  Slab  City ;  Whitman  a  carriage  shop  a  few  rod9 
down  the  brook  ;  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Svvazey  were  there. 
John  L.  Woods,  son-in-law  of  Obadiah  Swazey  had  a  lively 
saw  mill  at  the  place  he  named  *  YVoodsville  ;  there  were  then 
only  three  or  four  houses  there.  The  Wilson  brothers,  Jo- 
siah  and  Jonathan,  also  had  a  saw  mill  a  mile  or  so  above 
Slab  City, 

Dudley  Kimball  was  for  many  years  an  honest,  faithful 
servant  of  the  town  ;  his  father,  Col.  Kimball,  lived  a  half 
mile  from  Wells  River  toll  bridge. 

The  Southard  brothers  were  good  farmers  and  sheep  men. 
John  Morse  kept  Horse  Meadow  tavern  and  Rice  Howard 
taught  the  boys  how  to  play  cards. 

The  first  doctors  in  town  may  have  been  Ladd  and  Carl- 
ton. The  latter  was  a  man  of  system.  I  always  admired 
his  use  of  tobacco  ;  he  bought  thin  cards  pressed  with  a  knife, 
cut  it  in  pieces,  size  of  a  small  bean,  put  one  under  the  upper 
lip  every  morning  after  breakfast ;  it  remained  till  bedtime 
then  removed  ;  no  spitting  or  waste.  Soon  Dr.  Bartlett 
came  from  Warren  with  a  fine  family.  He  nursed  me 
through  canker-rash  when  twenty-one  ;  he  visited  me  thir- 
teen times,  a  trip  of  seven  miles  ;  charged  $14.00. 

I  was  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  sold  to  the  Congregationalist ;  also  at  the  second 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Timothy  Blaisdell  led  a  fine 
choir  ;  he  was  a  fine  leader  and  singer.  I  can  almost  hear 
now  Kimbail  Merrill's  mellow  bass  singing  "The  Lord  is 

*In  the  comer  of  the  town  which  Johu  L.  Woods  called  YVoodsville, 
and  where  Mr.  Uradish  remembers  only  three  or  four  houses,  is 
located  today  one  of  ttye  prettiest  and  most  enterprising  villages  in 
northern  New  Hampshire,  with  live  churches,  banks,  opera  house,  con- 
creted streets,  electric  lights,  excellent  water  and  sewer  system,  high 
school,  etc.,  and  a  population  approaching  2000. 
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King  and  hath  put  on  Glorious  Apparel,"  He  was  an- 
other good  man  ;  had  four  minister  hoys,  himself  as  good  as 
any  ;  he  was  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Merrill,  the  venerable 
merchant. 

I  must  mention  Mr.  Pearson,  who  contributed  so  gfener- 
ously  to  the  new  and  old  academy.  He  must  be  a  son  of 
Isaac  Pearson  of  Ladd  street,  who  was  an  enterprising 
farmer  and  business  man.  He  long  owned  a  carding  and 
cloth  dressing  mill,  near  Keith's  flour  mill.  I  worked  for 
him  a  short  time;  he  had  an  older  son,  Merrill,  who  worked 
in  the  mill,  later  went  West.  Uriah  Ward  and  Swan  were 
hatters.  1  also  remember  Samuel  Ward,  and  his  sister  who 
married  John  A.  Page,  long  cashier  of  Danville  bank,  then 
went  to  Montpelier  where  he  spent  his  last  days,  also  his 
father,  Governor  John  Page,  John  R.  Redding,  the  printer 
and  congressman,  and  his  brothers  Sylvester,  and  Warren 
who  went  to  Kansas,  Russell  Kimball,  John  L.  Rix,  mer- 
chants, Williams,  Sinclair  and  Smith,  hotel  keepers  ;  Os- 
good and  Dea.  Towle,  jewelers  and  book  sellers;  Joshua 
Blaisdell,  sheriff,  etc. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Livermore's  reminiscences 
of  Haverhill,  also  the  story  of  the  bell  told  so  finely  by  Miss 
Woodward,  but  one  little  story  the  bell  has  never  told. 
When  the  bell  controversy  was  waxing  hot  the  bell's  friends 
feared  the  rebels  would  come  by  night  to  steal  it,  and  so 
sent  for  Richard  French,  the  burly  bear  hunter  of  Brier 
Hill,  to  come  and  guard  the  bell  by  night  for  weeks  or 
months.  Bunce,  Fellows  &  Co.,  knew  Richard's  reputa- 
tion too  well  to  risk  a  clinch  with  Richard  in  the  belfry  or 
anywhere  else  and  wisely  sent  word  that  they  might  keep 
their  old  bell  ;  they  would  trouble  them  no  more.  So  later 
a  substantial  school  house  was  built  near  ;  the  pet  bell  was 
tenderly  lowered  and  safely  placed  in  its  new  home  ;    is  still 
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swinging  and  ringing,  calling  the  pupils  to  their  lessons. 
May  its  silvery  tones  long  resound  over  hill  and  valley,  call- 
ing children  to  their  daily  tasks,  and  sincere  worshipers  to 
their  weekly  devotions. 

About  the  year  1820,  Isaac  Pike,  with  his  young  wife 
came  to  East  Haverhill,  built  the  house  now  standing 
twenty  or  thirty  rods  North  of  the  East  Haverhill  church, 
then  a  wilderness,  with  only  a  rough  bridle  path,  from  the 
Corliss  sawr  mill  to  James  Jeffers  log  house  in  the  Morse 
neighborhood,  or  No.  6,  so  called.  Pike  lived  there  several 
years,  made  a  clearing,  engaged  in  various  enterprises,  be- 
ing a  man  full  of  energy  and  push.  He  finally  found  a 
ledge  of  soft  stone  on  ''Cutting  Hill,"  that  proved  to  be  ex- 
cellent for  whetstones,  and  in  a  short  time  had  several  men 
quarrying  and  breaking  it  into  shape  for  making  scythe- 
stones,  in  an  old  grist  mill  owned  by  Clark  Woodward,  who 
lived  on  the  hill  where  the  E.  B.  Pike  residence  now  stands. 
I  was  in  the  mill  about  this  time  ;  they  were  finishing  scythe- 
stones  on  a  revolving  mill  stone,  using  sand  and  water,  and 
packing  in  small  boxes  for  shipment.  From  that  small  be- 
ginning the  whetstone  industry  has  wonderfully  increased 
by  the  push  and  good  common  sense  of  the  descendants  of 
Isaac  Pike,  till  now,  they  particularly  monopolize  the 
whetstone  trade  in  America  and  in  foreign  lands. 

Soon  after  Isaac  came,  there  was  a  large  family  in  town  ; 
five  brothers,  Isaact  Daniel,  Arthur,  Drury  and  Samuel, 
and  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Caleb  Page,  Mrs.  Nason,  Mrs. 
James  Harriman  and  Tamer,  unmarried.  Caleb  Page 
cleared  a  farm  east  of  the  depot ;  they  had  a  son,  Walter. 
I  think  he  run  the  first  store  in. East  Haverhill  ;  soon  went 
to  Black  River  Falls  in  Wisconsin.  Nason  had  a  son  in 
North  Wisconsin  ;  can  say  nothing  of  other  children. 

Mrs.  Harriman  was  an  uncommonly  enterprising  woman  ; 
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she  and  her  husband  often  worked  at  the  Corner,  especially 
at  Court  time,  both  often  working  for  one  of  the  hotels,  she 
getting  the  same  or  more  pay  than  her  husband.  In  later 
years  they  lived  at  Warren  Summit,  where  she  had  a  large 
trade  in  buying  berries  of  pickers  and  selling  at  the  Corner, 
getting  good  prices ;  was  a  splendid  saleswoman.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  called  on  them,  at  the  farm  at  the 
Summit.  She  was  then  well  and  strong  ;  told  some  of  her 
experiences  that  I  can't  relate.  I  told  her  of  a  story  I  heard, 
that  she  would  hold  a  barrel  of  cider  over  her  head  and 
drink  at  the  bung.  She  said  that  was  a  lie,  but  said  she 
had  often  took  a  barrel  of  cider  on  her  knees  and  put  in  the 
tail  end  of  a  cart,  and  to  see  her  well  knit,  swarthy  frame, 
you  would  not  doubt  her  word.  Very  few  men  of  these 
times  could  perform  such  a  deed.  Arthur  and  Drury  at- 
tended school  with  me  at  the  Morse  house  one  or  two  terms. 
Arthur  was  living  with  Luther  Warren,  farmer  and  lumber- 
man. Drury  did  chores  for  his  board  at  James  Jeffers  ; 
was  not  acquainted  with  Samuel.  There  might  have  been 
other  children  ;  the  parents  might  have  lived  in  Vermont. 
I  don't  remember  them.  Arthur  was  in  company  with  my 
brother  Levi  in  the  lumber  trade  ;  was  full  ot  vim  ;  married 
an  old  playmate  and  schoolmate  of  mine,  Nancy  Flanders. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Walter  P.  Flanders,  who  died  at  the 
Pike  farm,  leaning  on  his  scythe  snath,  so  I  have  been  told  ; 
his  wife,  Mehitable  Marston,  died  lately  in  Massachusetts. 
I  was  best  acquainted  with  Arthur,  a  jovial  young  fellow,  a 
good  companion.    He  went  to  the  Mexican  war  to  die. 

The  Pike  family  were  noted  for  good  health,  robust 
frames,  and  an  abundance  of  perseverance  and  grit,  always 
ready  for  work.  Perhaps  all  have  gone  to  their  rest.  I 
think  the  Methodist  Episcopal  society  will  long  remember 
the  generosity,  of  Hosea  S.  Baker,  and  of  A.  F.  and  E.  B. 
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Pike,  whose  generous  contributions  had  made  it  possible  to 
enlarge,  repair  and  beautify  the  old  church,  converting  it 
into  a  neat,  comfortable  modern  church  with  carpets  and  all 
necessary  comforts  ;  also  in  building  a  chapel  for  Sunday 
school,  prayer  room  and  entertainments.*  This  little  church 
was  built  more  than  seventy  years  ago  by  Rosvvell  Elliott, 
''Big  Ross,"  for  $1,800  ;  he  furnished  all.  The  high  gal- 
lery was  over  the  entry,  the  box  pulpit  opposite  reached  by 
several  steps,  no  paint  outside  or  inside.  I  led  the  large 
choir  at  the  dedication.  Am  glad  to  know  that  the  wor- 
shippers have  constantly  been  able  to  maintain  worship  there. 
May  it  long  remain  to  bless  saints  and  sinners  till  all  shall 
know  the  Lord. 

♦The  church  was  burned  in  the  early  winter  of  1902-03,  but  the 
society  will  soon  have  another  house  of  modern  construction  ready 
for  dedication. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Arthur  Livermore  was  born  at  Holderness,  N.  H.,  Jan.  7,  181]  ; 
Graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1829;  studied  law  with  Jeremiah 
Mason,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833 ;  located  in  Bath,  N.  II., 
in  1839,  succeeding  to  the  practice  of  Jonathan  Smith;  appointed 
U.  S.  Consul  to  Londonderry,  Ireland,  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861, 
and  retained  this  position  till  1885;  then  settled  in  the  practice  of 
the  legal  profession  at  Bath,  England,  Where  he  is  still  living  at  The 
Hern,  Oldfield  Park.  His  father  was  Chief  Justice  Arthur  Livermore 
of  Holderness,  and  his  mother  Louisa  Bliss  of  Haverhill.  His  grand- 
father was  Samuel  Livermore  of  Holderness,  Chief  Justice  and  U.  S. 
Senator  for  many  years.  Harriet  Livermore,  the  school-mistress  " 
or  "guest'1  of  Whittier's  14 SnowrBound,"  was  his  cousin,  daughter 
of  Judge  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore. 

It  was  in  1820  or  1822  that  young  Arthur  Livermore  came  up  from 
the  seclusion  of  his  Holderness  home  to  have  his  first  taste  of  village 
and  academy  life  at  Haverhill  Corner,  then  the  social,  official  and 
political  center  of  Northern  New  Hampshire.  These  reminiscences 
in  the  following  pages  written  by  Mr.  Livermore  for  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  daughter  of  William  Nelson,  Esq.,  who  is  mentioned 
in  them, were  dated  Bath,  England,  Oct.  27,  1888.  They  were  never 
intended  for  publication,  and  in  that  fact  lies  much  of  their  charm. 
They  are  the  vivid  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  boy  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven,  recorded  some  seventy  years  later.  They  are 
accompanied  by  valuable  notes  furnished  for  the  most  part  by  Mr. 
Frederick  P.  Wells,  historian  of  Newbury,  Vt.  [W.  F.  W. 


Reminiscences  of  fiaverbill  Corner. 


The  very  few  who  can  derive  pleasure  from  these  reminis- 
cences are  familiar  with  the  scene  of  them,  the  common 
around  which  the  people  had  ranged  their  seemly  dwellings, 
a  quadrangle  sloping  gently  westward  toward  the  Connecti- 
cut and  the  rich  meadows  through  which  it  flows. 

Moosilauke,  Owl's  Plead,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  the  associated 
heights  over  which  the  sun  pours  its  light  in  the  morning, 
and  many  other  things  might  demand  notice  and  description, 
if  what  I  am  about  to  relate  was  intended  for  the  information 
or  amusement  of  strangers.  But  the  present  generation  who 
know  it  best,  being  familiar  with  existing  modes  and  means 
of  communication,  cannot  easily  realize  its  sequestered  state 
at  the  epoch  the  title  of  these  records  denotes. 

It  was  still  called  by  the  older  people,  "  The  Lower  Coos." 
North  Haverhill  now  embraces  a  district  known  at  that  time 
as  "Horse  Meadow."  "  The  Catamount"  was  the  name  of 
a  moderate  eminence  half  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the 
common,  constituted  by  nature  for  a  goal  and  limit  to  Sat- 
urday afternoon  excursions  through  forest  paths  numerous, 
and  each  in  its  way  diversified  by  fields  and  groves,  and  like 
attractions. 

Jesse  Kimball  was  the  preceptor  of  the  Academy,  and 
among  his  pupils  were  Benjamin  West  Binney,  who  gained 
distinction  and  wealth  at  the  bar  in  New  York,  where  he  died 
about  fifty  years  later;  Andrew  S.  Woods,  of  Bath,  who 
afterwards  became  Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Nathan 
Clifford,  who  gained  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ;  Everett  Wheeler  and  Warren  1).  Goo- 
kin,  who  both  became  rich  and  died  in  New  York  ;  Anthony 
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W.  Morse,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  by  dashing  speculation,  and  the  attendant  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune;  Josiah  and  Levi  Bartlett,  brothers,  who 
made  their  lives  useful  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  Horace 
Soper,  who  became  respectable  in  the  law  ;  and  a  number 
of  others,  whose  names  I  might  mention,  and  whom  I  knew 
in  the  sequel  of  their  lives  as  worthy  perhaps  of  a  distinction 
which  they  never  reached,  or  perhaps  aspired  to. 

Nathaniel  Wilson,*  a  lawyer,  at  or  near  Bangor,  is,  if 
living,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  group  whom  I  could  name. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  common,  lived  Moses  Dow,  Esq., 
many  years  register  of  probate.  On  the  west  side  were 
ranged  Osgood,  Swan,  the  widow  Dow,  Towle  (inn-keeper), 
Wright,  (cashier  of  the  bank),  Coon.  On  the  south  was 
George  AVoodward,  and  on  the  east  were  John  Nelson  and 
David  Sloan,  Esquires  ;  Williams,  the  widow  Bliss,  Noah 
Davis,  (father  of  Chief  Justice  Noah  Davis  of  New  York,) 
and  Captain  Adams  ;  their  houses  were  all  painted  white, 
except  two.  A  few  Lombardy  poplars  remained  standing 
like  sentinels,  in  front  of  them,  but  soon  fell  victims  to  the 
prevailing  dislike  that  arose  about  that  time  towards  those 
unoffending  things.  It  was  a  multifarious  indictment  that 
was  found  by  the  grand  inquest  of  the  people.  One  would 
aver  that  the  tree  nursed  slugs  ;  another  that  it  caused 
houses  to  rot ;  another  that  its  shade  was  unhealtful ;  that  its 
great  height  made  it  dangerous.  In  which  of  these,  or  for 
what  other  crime  the  old  fashioned  dandy  tree  was  doomed  to 
death,  I  know  not,  nor  ever  did. 

The  Coon  house  was  then  an  inn,  as  appeared  by  a  board 
that  swung  in  front  of  it.  But  few  travellers  called  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  Dr.  Coon,  whose  age  and  corpulence  made 
exemption  from  such  disturbances  desirable.    The  house  was 


*  Born  in  Haverhill,  Sept.  29,  1S0S,  d  Orono,  Me.,  January,  1892. 
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afterwards  sawn  asunder ;  one  part,  hauled  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  common,  became  the  residence  of  Mr.  Blaisdell, 
the  other,  removed  down  the  south  road,  took  to  itself  some 
additions  which  qualified  it  to  figure  as  the  home  of  Gen. 
Pool,  who  could  command  a  brigade,  or  shoe  its  horses,  as 
occasion  demanded.  The  ground  was  used  for  the  site  of 
the  Grafton  bank.  Mr.  Woodward's  house  came  at  an  early 
day  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bell  who  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished it. 

Mr.  Nelson's  house  presented  a  narrow  front  to  the  view, 
but  afterward  took  wings,  and  hovered  a  rare  brood,  long 
since  dispersed. 

Mr.  Sloan,*  his  neighbor,  first  came  to  Haverhill  as  pre- 
ceptor of  the  academy,  but  afterwards  entered  the  practice  of 
law,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Williams  made  saddles  and  other  gear  for  horses. 
His  shop,  which  was  a  chamber  in  his  house,  was  sometimes 
shared  by  Mr,  May  hew,  whose  reduced  condition  forced  him 
to  make  paper  fly-traps  by  day  and  teach  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  evening.  Several  boys  whom  I  knew,  actually 
made  such  progress  under  him  that  they  assured  me  that, 
"Cammow-billy-bou-che-long,"  signified,  "What  do  you  call 
that  ?  "  That  was  the  same  Mayhew  whose  name  was  given 
to  the  turnpike  from  Plymouth  to  Bristol,  and  who  kept  the 
inn  at  the  head  of  it. 

Two  men  had  died  in  Haverhill  a  few  years  before  the 
date  of  these  records  ;  each  somewhat  distinguished  in  his 
way,  and  each  has  transmitted  to  the  present  generation  the 
evidences  of  what  we  designate  in  animals  as  thorough 

♦David  Sloan,  born,  Pelhani,  Mass.,  1780.  Dartmouth,  180G.  Died, 
I860.  Came  to  Haverhill  1811,  married  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
Johnson  of  Newbury,  and  had  two  sons  who  were  graduates  of  Dart- 
mouth, but  died  young.  Scott  Sloane  of  Woodsville,  N.ll.,is  the  son 
of  one  of  these. 
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breeding.  I  mean  that  each  has  impressed  upon  his  descend- 
ants his  own  peculiar  marks  of  form  and  temperament. 
Their  somewhat  large  estates  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  marched,  I  think,  upon  one  another.  Colonel  Porter* 
was  of  English  parentage,  and, if  I  have  not  been  misinformed, 
of  English  birth,  also.  His  manners  and  his  mode  of  life 
were  such  as  became  a  gentleman,  and  his  discriminating 
hospitalities  were  generous  and  extensive.  He  invested  very 
advantageously  in  land  in  Canada,  as  well  as  nearer  home, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  realize  the  splendid  estate 
which  they  would  in  a  few  more  years  have  become.  It 
might  not  be  easy  to  find  his  equal  among  his  numerous 
descendants,  but  they  have  been,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
bright,  gay,  graceful  and  winning.  Col.  Porter  was  tall 
and  spare  in  his  figure.  He  was  largely  conversant  with 
men,  and  a  great  many  of  his  pithy  sayings  were  currently 
repeated  seventy  years  ago. 

His  neighbor,  Gen.  Do\v,|  was  less  adventurous,  but  held 
his  small  winnings  with  so  firm  a  hand  that  he  probably  left 
an  easier  task  to  his  executors  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Col. 
Porter's,  and  a  proportionately  larger  estate.  If  anybody 
in  derision  could  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  log,  and  taken  the 
liberty  of  sitting  down  upon  him,  such  person  would  ^oon 
have  found  the  life  and  subtlity  of  the  serpent  within  the 
cold  exterior.  If  he  or  his  lacked  the  grace  that  men  admire, 
the  adroitness  with  which  they  are  guided,  or  the  brilliancy  or 

*Col.  Asa  Porter  came  to  Haverhill  about  1770,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard college  ;  lived  where  S.  F.  Southard  now  lives,  on  Horse  Meadow. 
He  was  a  Tory;  married  a  Miss  Crocker,  and  their  daughter  married 
Mills  Olcutt  of  Hanover,  whose  three  daughters  married  W.  II.  Dun- 
can, Joseph  Bell,  and  Rufus  Choate.  (See  History  of  Haverhill,  p.  S2). 

t  Moses  Dow,  born,  Atkinson,  N.  II.  Harvard,  17G9.  Came  to 
Haverhill  1770.  Owned  the  present  Keyes  farm.  Major-General  of 
the  State  militia.  Married  Phebe  Emerson,  lie  died  March  11,  1813, 
aged  Gl.  She  died  July  11,  1842,  91  years,  4  months.  History  of 
Haverhill,  p.  252  et  seq. 
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beauty  by  whicli  they  are  attracted,  they  have  certainly  shown 
ability  in  winning  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  are  not 
unlikely  in  the  end  to  give  a  fair  account  of  themselves.  As 
early  as  Gen.  Dow's  time  it  had  come  to  be  suspected  that 
the  good  things  that  men  ate  were  not  equally  healthful.  But 
he  knew  no  such  differences,  and  declared  unaffectedly, 
"The  more  I  eat  the  better  it  is  for  me." 

A  son  of  this  gentleman  was  Moses  Dow,  for  many  years 
register  of  probate,  and  already  round.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  quietude  of  manner,  and,  on  sitting  down,  un- 
consciously assumed  all  the  appearance  of  being  fast  asleep, 
lie  testified  in  a  certain  case,  which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the 
sequel,  and  which  interested  the  neighborhood  a  good  deal, 
concerning  somewhat  noticed  by  him  at  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Counsel  arguing  the  cause  to  the  jury  com- 
menting upon  Dow's  testimony,  exclaimed,  "Eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening?  Impossible,  gentlemen  !  My  word  for  it,  he 
was  at  that  hour  asleep  !  Do  you  doubt  it?  then  look  at  him, 
for  there  he  sits,  the  very  image  of  profound  repose?"  f 
never  heard  a  syllable  in  disparagement  of  his  character  or 
conduct  in  office.  He  was  appointed  while  its  term  was  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  but  the  legislature  saw  fit  to  change  the 
law,  and  Dow  and  Atherton,  who  had  been  long  in  office 
were  displaced,  and  never  afterwards  appointed. 

The  widow  of  General  Dow,  and  two  daughters  lived  at 
this  time  in  their  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  common,  and 
next  to  Towle's  inn.*  These  ladies  had  been  genteelly  edu- 
cated, and  possessed  the  only  piano  forte,  but  one  in  Haver- 
hill. Neither  of  them  was  ever  married,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  one  of  them  to  become  the  wife  of  a  gentleman,  then 
of  great  promise,  and  afterwards  of  great  eminence  in  his 


*  Where  Mile-  Bailey  lived.  It  was  somewhat  altered  after  Its 
damage  by  the  tire  in  i848. 
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profession,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  an  event  that  attracted  a 
vast  deal  of  notice  at  the  time,  and  the  tradition  of  which 
still  survives.  All  the  actors,  and,  I  may  safely  say,  all  the 
spectators  of  its  scenes,  have  long  ceased  to  care  for  it,  and  I 
think  I  may,  without  risk  of  grieving  any  person,  set  down 
what  1  remember  of  it.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  in  New  Hampshire,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  single 
gentleman  to  be  received  as  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  better  class  of  people.  One  party  to  the  arrangement 
gained  in  this  way  a  home,  and  the  other  a  pleasant  addition 
to  their's.  It  thus  became  convenient,  and  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  the  usages  of  the  country,  for  Mr.  Bell,*  a  gen- 
tlemanly young  lawyer  to  occupy  one  of  the  spare  rooms  in 
the  home  of  Mrs,  Dow,  and  to  be  upon  the  terms  of  mutual 
kindness,  and  of  domesticity  ordinarily  attaching  to  such  re- 
lations. Unfortunately  they  resulted  in  the  formation  of  ex- 
pectations on  the  part  of  Miss  Mary  Dow,  which  were  shared 
by  her  mother  and  sister,  and  in  consequent  disappointment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bell  willingly  caused 
or  knew  of  the  existence  of  these  expectations.  The  honor- 
able sequel  of  his  life,  indeed,  rather  demands  that  we  should 
believe  the  contrary.  During  his  absence  these  ladies  heard 
of  his  engagement  to  a  granddaughter  of  their  old  neighbor, 
Col.  Porter,  charged  him  with  it  on  his  return,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  house,  hurling  his  boxes  into  the  road,  and  giv- 
ing publicity  to  grief  in  every  possible  manner.  I  use  the 
terms  of  plurality,  because  I  did  not  learn  that  the  lady  to 
whom  the  alleged  wrong  had  been  done,  was  particularly 
active  in  these  demonstrations,  or  the  contrary.    She  very 

♦Joseph  Bell,  born  Bradford,  Mass.,1787.  Dartmouth,  1S07.  Haver- 
hill 1811-1842.  Removed  to  Boston  and  became  a  partner  with  Henry 
F.  Durant  who  founded  Wellesley  College.  President  of  Massa- 
chusetts Senate.  L.L.  D.,  from  Dartmouth  College,  13;J7.  Died  at 
Saratoga,  1851. — History  of  Haverhill.    Bench  and  liar  of  Grafton  Co. 
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soon  retired  to  the  place  of  her  father's  former  residence,* 
near  Coos  Meadows,  and  there  remained  during  her  life  in 
absolute  seclusion.  By  reason  of  the  shortening  of  the  road, 
the  house  had  been  thrown  into  obscurity  behind  a  dense 
growth  of  trees,  and  underwood,  and  to  the  traveller  who 
with  difficulty  gained  a  view  of  it  seemed  the  fit  abode  of 
gloom  and  despondency.  There  were  persons  of  refinement 
and  position  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
gentlewoman,  and  sympathized  in  her  grief. 

It  would  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if  they  shared  in  her 
resentment  also,  and  under  its  influence  gave  expression  to 
opinion  not  fully  warranted  by  evidence.  Her  sister,  a  more 
strenuous  character,  gave  expression  to  her  sense  of  the  situ- 
ation in  a  different  manner,  and,  as  it  was  said,  she  induced  her 
sister  to  consent  to  a  suit  at  law.  That  unfortunate  measure 
was  attended  in  the  first  place  with  a  trial  at  Haverhill,  in 
which  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  and  finally  in  one  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  which  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff 's  principal  counsel  was  Mr.  (afterwards  judge, ) 
Fletcher  of  Boston.  The  attorney-general,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
argued  the  case  for  the  defendant  with  ability  that  attracted 
great  commendation. 

Previous  to  this  last  trial,  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Bell,  who  replied  that  his  honor  was  at  stake,  and  that  he 
could  not  retire  until  the  end.  A  large  bill  of  costs  was  in- 
curred, which  the  defendant  never  enforced  during  the  life  of 
the  plaintiff,  but  did  revive  the  judgment  against  the  exe- 
cutor, her  sister,  to  whose  advice  and  agency  he  imputed  the 
law  suit,  and  who,  by  some  inheritance  had  become  able  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  without  much  personal  inconvenience, 
or  any  abridgment  of  the  Comforts  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed. 


*  The  house  on  the  Keyes  farm  ;  burned  in  1899. 
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The  boxes  and  other  things  which  the  exasperated  ladies 
had  caused  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Bell  caused  to 
be  taken  to  the  Grafton  hotel,  kept  by  Major  St.  Clair, 
where  he  took  lodgings,  and  to  which  place  he  brought  his 
wife  after  marriage.  There  they  abode  while  the  house  which 
had  been  George  Woodward's  was  undergoing  the  required 
alterations  and  repairs.  They  soon  took  possession  of  it, 
and  there  lived  until  they  left  Haverhill  and  went  to  Boston 
to  reside,  about  twenty  years  afterwards.  These  twenty 
years  he  devoted  to  a  most  successful  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, in  which  he  became  very  eminent,  and  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  fortune  apparently  in  excess  of  what  that  practice 
accounts  for.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the  purchaser 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Col.  Porter's  lands  on  terms  that 
left  him  a  large  profit.  He  was  temperate  and  industrious 
by  habit,  and  either  denied  himself,  or  did  not  value,  a  large 
intercourse  with  his  neighbors.  His  manners  were  gentle- 
manly, and  his  house  a  hospitable  one.* 

In  politics  his  opinions  were  strong,  and  his  feelings 
always  sufficiently  animated.  But  he  appeared  to  desire  no 
office,  although  his  friends  once  endeavored  to  send  him  to 
Congress.  In  person  he  was  of  medium  stature,  plethoric, 
of  dark  complexion,  with  eyes  and  brows  expressing  force 
and  thought,  rather  than  the  mirth  and  suavity  known  to 
those  who  were  in  his  inner  circle.  lie  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame. 

Dr.  Ezra  Bartlett  f  lived  and  died  in  the  house  next  to  the 
Grafton  hotel, $  on  the  east  of  it.  He  was  son  to  Josiah 
Bartlett,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and, 

*Mnry  Dow  died  Feb.  8,  1840,  agedoo.  Hannah  Dow  died  Dee.  6, 
18f).'{,  aged  64.  (Cemetery.) 

t  Dr.  Bartlett  was  born  Kingston  1770,  died  Dee.  5,  1818. 

X  The  Grafton  hotel  was  the  three  story  house  on  Court  street, 
where  the  late  Dr.  Fhineas  Spaulding  lived.  The  house  in  whieh  Dr. 
Bartlett  lived  is  now  the  seeoud  beyond  the  Dr.  Spaulding  house. 
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in  his  old  age  at  least,  took  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the  fact. 
Seventy  years  ago  he  was  in  full  practice  of  his  profession, 
sharing  with  Dr.  Carleton  the  cure  of  all  maladies  through- 
out a  large  district,  and  so  far  as  I  ever  learned,  performed 
hie  professional  duties  with  fair  success.  Two  of  his  sons, 
at  least,  joined  the  medical  profession,  but  not  in  Haverhill, 
and  his  daughters  were  favorites  in  society.  The  doctor  had 
a  leaning  towards  political  life,  and  was  more  than  once 
elected  Councillor.  He  dressed  carefully.  The  frills  of  his 
bhirt  were  always  in  evidence,  exquisitely  plaited.  His  man- 
ner and  habits  were  perfectly  dignified. 

A  different  character,  though  a  well  dressed  person,  living 
apparently  at  ease  and  without  any  kind  of  employment, 
made  daily  appearance  in  public  in  those  days.  His  walks 
were  strictly  limited  within  half  a  mile  of  the  jail,  inside 
which  limit,  whether  for  health  or  enjoyment  he  was  much 
abroad.  In  brief,  he  was  one  of  a  class  rather  numerous  in 
those  days,  termed  "jail  birds,"  unfortunate  gentlemen  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  but  by  giving  bonds  to  keep 
within  the  prescribed  distances  from  the  prison,  were  set  at 
large.  After  a  while  the  gentleman  referred  to,  settled  with 
his  creditors,  married  a  very  nice  young  lady  employed  as 
amanuensis  in  the  registry  of  deeds,  and  disappeared  from 
Haverhill.  A  granddaughter  is  at  this  moment  known  as  a 
public  singer  of  some  eminence. 

There  were  at  that  time  a  number  of  jail  birds  at  that 
place,  most  of  them  4ppareiltly  laboring  men,  whose  estab- 
lished character  for  honesty  enabled  them  to  furnish  the 
required  securities,  and  thus  to  obtain  employment  enabling 
them  to  live.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  defended  by  some 
sensible  men  who  thought  it  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  im- 
prudence, as  well  as  an  aid  to  the  poor  man  requiring  credit. 
He  could  obtain  it  by  means  of  this  sort  of  lien,  which  the 
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creditor  held  upon  the  body  of  the  debtor.  But  one  very 
serious  mischief  of  the  usage  was  that  many  enterprising  and 
useful  men,  foreseeing  their  inability  to  meet  their  payments, 
absconded  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  their  failure. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  gradually  alleviated,  and  in 
1840  absolutely  abolished,  exceeding  always  pre-existing  con- 
tracts, which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not 
permit  a  state  to  impair,  as  it  would  do  by  weakening  in  any 
form,  the  creditors'  means  of  enforcing  them.  Consequently 
for  a  number  of  years  after  the  repeal,  the  process  ran  against 
the  body  of  a  debtor  whose  contract  ante-dated  it,  and  I  re- 
member the  case  of  one  unlucky  man  as  late  as  1848,  whose 
case  was  not  comprised  in  the  several  ameliorating  statutes 
designed  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  and  who  was  held  in  close 
confinement  till  he  paid. 

Prisons  are  stages  at  which  a  considerable  class  of  advent- 
urers are  arrested,  and  not  a  few  end,  and  that  check  and 
eddy  of  passion  results  many  times  in  scenes  and  traditions 
very  interesting. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  of  the  Haverhill  jail.  Along  with 
a  troupe  of  boys  I  followed  to  its  portals  an  unhappy  man 
bound  over  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  trial  upon  charge 
of  horse-stealing.  I  witnessed  the  examination,  and  pitied 
the  prisoner,  who  was  a  young  looking  and  well  dressed  man, 
and  who,  as  I  thought,  was  weeping  during  and  after  the 
procedings.  But  before  many  weeks  that  penitent  object  of 
my  pity,  had,  with  serrated  edge  of  the  main  spring  of  a 
watch,  severed  the  iron  bars  of  the  casement,  and  escaped. 
He  was  never  recaptured,  having,  as  was  supposed,  fled  to 
Canada. 

The  story  of  Burn  ham,  his  two-fold  murder  committed 
within  the  walls  of  the  same  jail,  and  his  execution  upon  the 
summit  of  Magazine  hill,  lives  no  doubt  in  tradition.     But  a 
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brief  appendix  may  possibly  be  new  to  the  present  generation, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  true,  however  droll.  The 
two  men  who  were  murdered  had  been  committed  for  debt, 
and  the  precept  in  form  commanded  the  sheriff  to  keep  them 
in  custody  until  released  by  due  process  of  law.  Now  the 
lawyer  by  whose  agency  the  two  men  had  been  committed 
did  not  so  far  abandon  himself  to  the  sensations  of  horror 
generally  awakened  by  the  tragedy  as  to  forget  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  and  he  cautioned  the  sheriff,  who  was  jail 
keeper  as  well,  not  to  permit  nor  to  suffer  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  prisoners  to  be  removed,  as  he  might  by  so  doing  become 
liable  to  the  conditions  as  for  an  escape,  and  advised  him 
carefully  to  examine  the  mittimus.  The  sheriff,  old  Col. 
David  Webster,  a  brave  and  honorable  man,  but  conscious 
of  not  being  quite  a  match  for  the  astute  lawyer,  was  a  little 
amazed  and  puzzled  by  the  condition.  "What  shall  I  do? 
1  cannot  keep  them  till  they  decay.  They  will  become  in- 
tolerable, etc.,  etc."  "You  can  salt  them,"  said  the  at- 
torney.    "I'll  be  d  d  if  I  do  any  such  thing,  but  I'll 

soon  find  out  what  my  duty  is."  He  was  soon  in  his  saddle, 
and  next  morning  about  breakfast  time  dismounted  at  Jud^e 
Livermore's  in  Holderness,  who  readily  restored  quiet  to  the 
mind  of  the  sheriff.  The  jail-keeper  seventy  years  ago  was 
a  Capt.  Hoit  who  became  embarrassed  in  his  affairs  and  gave 
place  to  Dea.  George  Punchard. 

Note.  —  What  has  been  said  about  seizing-  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased persons  for  debt,  was  not  very  uncommonly  done  in  the  last 
century.  On  the  28th  of  June  1785,  Judge  Thomas  Chandler  of 
Chester  died  in  Westminister,  Vt.,  jail,  before  he  could  take  the  bene- 
fit of  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  four  days  before,  releas- 
ing him  from  imprisonment.  The  same  penalties  used  in  the  case  of 
the  victims  of  Burnbam  were  threatened.  Accordingly  his  body  lay 
in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  jail  until  it  became  so  ollensive  as  to  endanger 
the  health  of  the  inmates.  At  length  Nathan  Fisk,  the  jailer,  sug- 
gested an  expedient  which  was  put  into  practice.  The  jail  yard  bor- 
dered upon  the  burying  ground,  and  a  grave  was  dug  within  the  jail 
limits,  but  sloping  obliquely  under  the  fence  in  such  a  manner 
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[Stephen]  Peabody  Webster,*  Esquire,  was  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  kept  its  records  in  a  room  in  his  house, 
which  he  made  cheertul  in  winter  with  a  good  fire,  and  with 
the  fragrance  of  paper.  He  had  a  farm  "out  back,"  which 
he  enlarged  by  draining  a  small  lake,  and  he  had  lands,  not 
his  farm,  in  the  same  vague  region  and  elsewhere.  1  name 
these  facts  concerning  the  land,  as  the  genteel  form  of  indi- 
cating that  he  was  rather  straightened  than  flush  in  the  arti- 
cle of  money,  for  land  in  those  days  was  a  terrible  burden  to 
its  possessor.  Esquire  Webster  led  the  singing  on  Sundays 
at  meeting,  and  gave  it  emphasis  by  nods  and  gestures,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  gallery,  and  beating  time  upon  the  book. 
He  did  somewhat  in  the  politics  of  the  state,  in  whose  Senate 
he  used  to  sit.  But  the  light  of  that  house  was  Mrs.  Web- 
ster. The  pair  had  been  denied  children,  in  order,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  love  with  which  her  heart  abounded,  might  be 
shed  far  and  wide,  penetrating  places  otherwise  loveless  and 
forlorn,  and  ascend  to  the  exalted  source  and  worthiest  ob- 
ject of  it.  Her  great  goodness  towards  everyone  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact  was  a  charm  that  they  all  felt.  She  was 
leader  moreover,  among  women  in  all  manifold  endeavor  for 
the  unseen  suffering,  benighted,  or  oppressed.     She  had  a 


that  the  bottom  of  the  grave  was  within  the  latter,  and  the  man  was 
accordingly  buried  in  it  without  being  removed  from  the  jail  limits. 
This  Chandler  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  Chester,  aud  a  noted  man  in 
his  time,    lie  was  a  Tory. — HalVs  Eastern  Vt.,p.  583,  033-637. 

Burnham  sold  his  body  to  Dr.  Bartlett  for  ten  dollars.  Josiah 
Bumham  murdered  liussell  Freeman  and  Capt.  Joseph  Starkweather 
in  Haverhill  jail  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  17,  1805.  lie  was  tried  at 
Plymouth,  his  defense  being  Daniel  Webster's  first  case.  He  was 
hanged  on  Powder  house  hill  Aug.  12,  1806,  before  an  assemblage  of 
10,000  people.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  David  Sutherland  of 
Bath.  He  sold  his  body  for  rum,  and  it  was  taken  to  the  Ox  Bow  in 
Newbury,  and  dissected  by  the  doctors.  The  manacles  with  which 
he  was  confined,  and  the  rope  with  which  he  was  hanged,  are  still  In 
the  jail.  For  the  conditions  of  Haverhill  jail  at  different  times,  see 
Parker  Pillsbury's  "  Acts  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Apostles,*'  p.p.  125, 
292-295.    The  jail  was  built  in  1793,  and  rebuilt  about  1845. 

*S.  P.  Webster,  graduate  of  Harvard  college.    Clerk  from  1805-35. 
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email  apartment  in  her  house  for  the  custody  of  the  "Tracts," 
as  agent  for  the  society  that  published  them,  and  was  never 
happier  than  to  aid  the  young  people  who  called  for  them  in 
the  selection  of  such  as  fitted  their  several  conditions  of  mind, 
or  worldly  fortune  She  knew  all,  and  did  much  about 
missionary,  educational  and  Bible  societies.  Her  house  was 
the  meeting  place  of  their  travellers,  and  of  the  ministers  who 
came  to  the  village. 

If  Mrs.  Webster  was  more  compliant  towards  the  tastes  of 
us  boys,  and  even  understood  us  a  little  better,  she  loved  us 
more,  and  strove  more  earnestly  for  our  good  ;  that  lay,  she 
thought,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  pleasant  ways 
denoted  by  the  boys'  instincts,  and  lightened  by  her  hus- 
band's indulgent  countenance.  On  Sunday  mornings  in 
summer  we  were  sent  to  our  chambers,  each  with  a  tract,  to 
await  the  hour  of  preparation  for  a  more  serious  duty,  and 
her  familiar  hail  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  tkNow  boys,  you 
may  lay  aside  your  tracts,  and  go  into  the  garden  and  gather 
your  carraway,  and  then  it  will  be  time  to  set  out  for  meet- 
ing." That  sort  of  nosegay  was  deemed  to  be  the  thing  for 
the  holy  hour,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  has  to  this  day  the 
odor  of  sanctity  to  my  nostrils.* 

We  were  called  to  meeting  by  the  sweetest  toned  bell  ever 
heard,  which  old  Mr.  Cross  made  to  swing  in  the  steeple  of 
the  meeting  house  f  on  Ladd  street,  with  a  strongly  religious 

♦Peabody  Webster  lived  in  a  large  two-story  house  on  Court  street, 
the  last  two-story  house  on  the  left  sis  you  go  east,  and  where  Mr. 
Merrill  now  lives.  That  is  the  house  where  Rev.  Ethan  Smith  lived 
about  171)0-1800.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  was  a  learned  and  noted  man,  and 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  ten  lost 
tribes. 

f  The  old  meeting  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Ladd  street,  (tit-st 
occupied  in  1700),  a  few  rods  north  of  the  street  that  goes  up  to  the 
depot.  The  school  house  on  the  corner  was  built  from  its  materials. 
The  old  bell,  (cracked)  is  in  its  tower. 
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air  which  no  other  bell  ever  had  ;  nor  could  any  but  the 
same  old  man  draw  forth  from  that  one. 

Grant  Powers*  expounded  the  doctrines  to  a  congregation 
that  knew  not  the  infelicity  of  doubt,  and  with  the  air  of  one 
who  did  not  doubt  either  his  own  dogma,  or  his  hearers'  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  The  system  of  faith  conserved  in  that  church 
did  certainly  prevail.  Those  who  resisted  were  marked. 
Those  who  regarded  the  matter  objectively  not  the  less  be- 
lieved, and  looked  for  the  day  when  that  belief  should  be  in- 
formed with  life,  and  should  bear  fruit  in  their  own  hearts. 
Among  these  I  may  name,  without  disrespect,  the  remnant  of 
the  Dow  family,  whose  apathy  was  such  that  they  did  not  all 
even  go  habitually  to  meeting.  They  were  not  the  less  happy 
in  believing  that  a  boy  named  Bailey  Martin,  a  very  poor 
and  ignorant  boy,  had  obtained  religion,  and  they  were  so 
much  impressed  by  the  change  the  event  had  wrought  upon 
the  lad,  that  they  invited  one  or  two  of  their  friends  to  wit- 
ness his  demonstrations.  The  poor,  ignorant  boy  was  called 
in,  and  at  their  request  assumed  a  devotional  attitude,  in 
which  the  spectators  joined,  and  confessed  to  God  that  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  had  been  a  sinner  from  the  time  that  he 
was  knee-high  to  a  toad! 

Following  the  afternoon  meeting  was  the  Sunday  school, 
held  in  a  school  house  at  the  Corner.  For  this  the  boys  and 
girls  prepared  by  committing  to  memory  such  hymns  and 
Scripture  as  they  pleased,  for  which  they  received  payment 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  hundred  verses  so  committed. 
The  tally  was  kept  by  the  issue  of  tickets  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  one  cent  and  one  mill,  all  of  which  were  redeemed  in 
cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.     If  the  mammon  of  the  world 

*Rev.  Grant  Powers,  born  iu  llollis,  N.  II.,  1784,  nephew  oi  llev. 
Peter  Powers,  son  of  Lampson  ami  Elizabeth  (Nutting)  Powers.  Dart- 
mouth, 1810.    At  Haverhill  1815-29    Died  in  Goshen,  Ct.,  18*1. 
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appeared  to  some  to  have  been  unwarrantably  thus  drawn 
into  the  service  of  religion,  it  may  be  remembered  that  much 
Scripture  was  through  this  inducement  impressed  upon  memo- 
ries at  a  period  when  such  memories  are  most  impressible 
and  retentive.  Conference  came  in  the  evening  "at  early 
candle-lighting,"  at  which  the  minister  was  not  ordinarily 
present,  but  left  to  the  deacons  and  other  gifted  members  of 
the  church,  the  conduct  of  that  somewhat  diversified  scene  of 
exhortation,  psalmody,  mutual  encouragement  and  prayer. 

"  Early  candle-lighting,'1  the  formula  used  by  the  minister 
to  denote  the  time  for  the  conference  to  assemble,  denoted 
also  the  absence  of  clocks  in  some  of  the  houses  that  could 
be  depended  upon  as  unerring  time-keepers.  I  like  to  dwell 
upon  any  of  the  tokens  of  manners  more  primitive  than 
our  own,  when  the  flight  of  the  hours  was  marked  by  the 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  when  the  cock  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  day's  labor,  and  the  twilight  its  close. 
This  gloaming  on  Sunday  never  failed  of  light  sufficient  to 
guide  the  pious  steps  of  dear  Mrs.  Webster  to  the  conference. 
She  bore  in  a  brass  candlestick  a  tallow  candle,  to  help  in 
the  imperfect  illumination  of  the  scene.  If  she  ever  wearied 
of  the  clumsy  exhortations  of  the  actors,  their  prayers  that 
painfully  dragged,  for  the  devout  orator  to  frame  a  wish  or  to 
imagine  a  want  not  already  more  than  supplied  by  the 
bountiful  source  of  all  good  ;  if  she  failed  to  be  wakened  to 
ecstacy  by  the  singers  grouped  around  the  candles,  and  hold- 
ing their  books  in  a  manner  to  receive  their  very  dim  light, 
she  took  up  arms  against  the  perception  of  such  weariness, 
because  the  conference  was  a  means  of  grace,  and  it  was  her 
duty,  and  must  be  her  pleasure  to  attend  it  with  regularity. 
And  she  did  so.  Twenty  years  at  least,  later,  that  candle 
was  represented  by  its  like,  conveyed  in  the  same  brass 
candlestick,  by  the  same  figure,  scarcely  changed,  though 
moving  with  steadiness  naturally  impaired  by  age. 
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Seventy  years  ago  the  kitchen  clock  in  Mrs.  Webster's 
house  was  wound  on  Saturday  evenings,  because  the  wind- 
ing was  not  counted  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy  permitted 
to  be  done  on  Sunday.  Of  her  views  as  to  some  worldly 
amusements,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  somewhat  in  the 
sequel.  On  the  subjects  of  portraits  she  adopted  the  popular 
estimate,  with  the  qualification  that  a  good  portrait  might 
become  a  snare,  and  cited  the  case  of  a  minister  who  found 
that  of  a  most  beloved  daughter,  deceased,  worked  a  mischief 
upon  his  heart,  and  a  hindrance  in  the  path  of  his  duty.  He 
caused  the  offending  picture  to  be  taken  down  from  the  wall, 
and  hidden  in  the  garret,  declaring  the  cause  to  be  that  he 
found  himself  *'  carrying  it  to  meeting  with  him." 

Captain  Benjamin  Merrill  was,  seventy  y^ars  ago,  the 
foremost  man  of  business  at  Haverhill  Corner'^  and  in  the 
matter  of  honesty,  no  one  had,  or  could  have  hat^a  higher 
character.  He  kept  store  in  a  building  next  to  Grafton 
hotel  on  the  west ;  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Samuel  Page, 
conducting  a  like  business  in  the  one  next  in  the  same 
direction.  Mr.  Nelson  later  built  his  office  immediately 
west  of  Page's  store,  and  then  came  Jacob  Williams'  garden. 

Captain  Merrill  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  numerous  mis- 
cellaneous transactions  outside  his  store-keeping,  ami  at  his 
death,  at  an  early  age,  left  a  substantial  accumulation  of 
property  to  his  widow  and  numerous  children.  His  life  was 
a  highly  exemplary  one,  during  which  he  appeared  to  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  for  doing  kind  and  obliging 
things.  An  anecdote  used  to  be  told  of  his  sagacious  use  of 
silence,  in  one  of  those  cases  where  men  are  more  frequently 
clamorous.  A  thief  had  deprived  him  of  a  side  of  bacon,  or 
some  such  thing,  the  loss  of  which  had  been  perceived  by 
himself  alone.  He  wisely  held  his  peace  till  long  after  the 
event.    A  man  who  lived  several  miles  distant  called  at  the 
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store  and  kindly  commented  upon  the  theft,  and  asked  the 
Captain  whether  or  not  he  had  been  able  to  detect  the  author. 
"Never  till  this  moment,"  was  the  crushing  reply.  "You  are 
the  very  fellow  !  " 

On  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer,  his  teamster  came 
galloping  into  the  village  upon  one  of  his  French  horses, 
driving  the  other  before  him.  In  an  hour  it  became  known 
to  all  the  inhabitants  that  the  wagon  loaded  with  goods  from 
Boston  had  been  overset  a  few  miles  distant,  a  hogshead  of 
molasses  burst,  and  the  teamster  had  hurried  into  town  in 
this  manner  for  vessels  to  save  the  wasting  treacle.  The  tale 
was  told  and  listened  to  as  only  people  tell  and  listen,  whose 
quiet  lives  yield  but  few  topics  for  animated  discourse.  Days 
alter  the  event  the  minister,  calling  on  Mrs.  Webster,  ytro- 
duced  it  in  conversation.  Her  reply  was  to  express  nape 
that  it  would  be  a  warning  to  Sabbath  breakers.  But  n^p 
minister  was  convinced  it  would  have  no  such  effect,  "for 
feinners  will  go  on  to  their  own  destruction,"  And  Mrs. 
Webster  admitted  that  such  was  the  truth.  There  was  much 
discussion  in  the  village,  as  to  whether  Captain  Merrill  was 
responsible  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the  act  of  his  servant, 
performed  without  special  instructions,  or  whether  the 
teamster  having  got  within  half  a  day's  travel  at  the  end  of 
his  journey,  ought  to  have  remained  for  Sunday  to  pass  by, 
or  rather  use  a  part  of  the  holy  season  to  reach  his  home. 

Capt.  Merrill  was  so  much  esteemed  by  all  that  there 
was  a  prevailing  disposition  to  solve  all  doubts  in  his  favor, 
and  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  molasses,  rather  than  censure 
the  loser  for  a  merely  constructive  offense,  if  indeed  any 
such  had  been  committed. 

Further  down  the  road  at  the  point  at  which  it  reaches  the 
common,  and  on  the  right,  or  northerly  .side  of  the  road, 
lived  another  notable  lady,  Mrs.  Bliss. f     Her  husband  who 

t'The  old  Bliss  tavern,  where  Ml*.  Leith  now  lives.  The  first  post 
office  in  Haverhill  was  kept  in  that  building,  during  Washington's 
administration.    Mrs.  Bliss  was  Mr.  Livennore's  grandmother. 
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had  been  a  captain  in  the  Massachusetts  line  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  died  in  1818,  leaving  her  with  little,  except 
the  house,  to  continue  the  business  of  the  variety  shop  that 
was  in  one  corner  of  it.  She  did  so  in  cheerful  obedience  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  though  she  narrowed  that  business 
as  soon  as  convenient  to  a  few  specialties  of  women's  wear 
and  adornment,  within  the  circle  so  indicated.  She  felt  that 
her  taste  was  so  correct  as  to  enable  her,  and  therefore  to 
require  her  as  a  duty,  to  do  better  for  her  customers  than 
merely  to  minister  to  their  fancies,  and  perpetuate  their  fol- 
lies by  supplying  the  uncomely  they  demanded.  So  when  a 
customer,  instead  of  inquiring  of  the  shopkeeper  what  it  was 
proper  to  have,  asked  point  blank  for  high  heeled  shoes,  or 
fabrics  of  unsightly  color,  the  answer  was  conveyed  in  terms 
of  courtesy,  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  tone  and  counten- 
ance that  reflected,  and  generally  repressed  forever  the  un- 
becoming fancy.  True,  the  customer  did  not  always  "tremble 
like  a  guilty  thing  surprised,"  and  nothing  worse  occurred 
than  her  retirement,  and  accommodation  at  some  more 
largely  furnished  shop,  and  at  the  hands  of  more  compliant 
shopkeepers. 

Mrs.  Bliss  was  a  church  member,  and  would  not  yield  to 
another  in  her  loyalty  to  the  minister  and  to  the  church. 
But  she  never  sought  eminence  among  the  promoters  of 
religion  or  education,  or  the  dissemination  of  tracts  and 
Bibles,  though  opposed  to  none  of  those  things,  and  indeed 
a  contributor  to  most  of  them.  From  her  natural  temper 
she  was  disinclined  to  associations,  and  unfit  for  their  ways. 
In  one  other  thing  she  differed  from  Mrs.  Webster,  who 
with  much  loving  sympathy  with  the  young  and  their  amuse- 
ments in  general,  absolutely  denounced  dancing.  It  was  in 
her  eyes  a  sin  in  itself,  and  under  no  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions could  it  be  other  than  a  sin.     Mrs.  Bliss,  on  the 
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contrary,  contended  that,  shocking  as  it  must  be  for  a 
church  member  to  dance,  there  was  much  to  excuse  young- 
people  who  had  not  professed  religion,  indulging  in  that 
amusement.  It  was  as  innocent  amusement  as  any,  and 
more  so  than  many  that  were  generally  permitted.  Its  forms 
were  based  on  courtesy,  and  tended  to  animate  and  preserve 
good  manners.  Persons  going  to  a  ball  perfectly  under- 
stood that  they  must  wear  nice  clothes,  and  practice  the 
most  perfect  manners  possible.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  sentiments,  though  expressed  with  modesty,  and 
with  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  offense,  impaired  in  some  degree 
the  good  lady's  standing  in  the  church,  and  held  her  without 
its  interior  circle  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  associations. 

She  however  found  society.  The  best  of  it  was  not  of  this 
world,  but  of  the  enchanted  world  of  the  author  of  AVaverly, 
His  books  were  making  their  appearance  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  were  read  by  no  one  with  more  intense  enjoyment 
than  by  her.  Her  next  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  be  in 
repeating  their  contents  to  her  customers  and  visitors.  Books 
were  then  less  accessible  in  Haverhill  than  now,  and  novels 
were  more  than  proportionately  few. 

Seventy  years  ago  you  would  have  said,  "The  Eastern 
stage  goes  out  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning."  Such  was  the  phrase,  and  such  was  the  fact. 
Before  that  hour  the  driver  went  through  the  village  to  knock 
at  the  doors  from  which  the  passengers  were  booked,  and  with 
the  butt  of  his  great  whip-stock  failed  not  to  awaken  them, 
and  many  of  the  neighbors  as  well.  But  these  all  knew  the 
cause  of  the  din,  and  though  not  without  neighborly  interest 
in  it,  soon  composed  themselves  to  sleep  again. 

The  "coach,"  as  we  now  say,  did  go  out  from  St.  Clair's 
inn.  The  board  which  swung  at  a  great  height  in  front  of  it 
was  lettered  "Grafton  Hotel,  J.  W.  St.  Clair,"  and  other- 
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wise  embellished.  The  coaches  used  were  sundry,  of  abnor- 
mal forms,  tentative  in  the  direction  of  utility  and  comeliness, 
and  rejected  experiments  apparently,  and  therefore  adapted 
to  an  enterprise  which  was  deemed  also  an  experiment  ex- 
posed to  like  failure.  But  the  managers  were  obliging  toward 
their  customers,  were  persevering  and  faithful,  and  so  in  the 
distant  end,  successful. 

This  coach,  starting  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning:  with 
the  mail,  no  larger  than  could  easily  be  carried  upon  the 
driver's  arm,  and  tossed  into  its  place,  (where  he  seemed  to 
keep  it  by  sitting  upon  it),  together  with  the  passengers 
arrived  at  Morse's  inn  in  Kumney  for  a  breakfast  that  seemed 
late.  After  which  it  proceeded  by  Mayhew's  turnpike,  and 
that  part  of  Salisbury  now  called  Franklin,  to  Concord, 
which  it  reached  about  six  in  the  afternoon,  unless  retarded 
by  adverse  conditions  of  weather  —  spring  and  autumn  mud, 
and  so  forth.  We  were  drawn  in  successive  and  inter- 
changeable teams  by  Smart,  May  and  Hewston. 

Smart  was  accounted  the  best  whip,  and,  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction, upset  his  coach,  and  was  run  away  with  by  his 
horses  more  frequently  than  the  rest.  Col.  Silas  May  was 
of  serious  demeanor,  like  a  deacon,  and  not  otherwise  remark- 
able, but  finally  to  escape  trouble  in  some  forgotten  form,  ran 
off.  But  Hewston  witched  the  world  by  means  of  an  im- 
mensely long  tin  horn,  which  announced  the  coming  of  the 
stage,  as  if  it  were  a  band  of  music. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  gamut  of  that  amazing  instrument, 
the  tramp  of  the  four  steaming  horses,  the  rattle  and  creak  of 
the  coach,  and  the  jingle  of  the  chains,  and  other  gear,  as  the 
man  drove  by  us  boys  that  had  gone  out  on  a  summer's 
evening  to  meet  it.  We  had  been  released  from  school,  had 
our  tea,  and  the  cool  and  tranquil  evening  that  disposed  us 
often  to  that  quiet  pastime,  took  like  effect  apparently  with 
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the  older  generation,  that  failed  not  to  be  largely  represented 
at  the  Grafton  hotel.  The  passengers  who  chose  to  stop  there 
with  their  baggage,  having  been  discharged,  the  eoach  was 
then  driven  down  across  the  common  to  Towle's  inn. 

One  word  in  memory  of  two  of  the  horses.  They  were 
widely  known  as  Paddy  and  Hunter,  and  earned  their  fame 
by  out-tasking  many  a  pair  of  wheelers  they  led  in  the  ser- 
viee,  to  which  they  were  devoted.  I  know  how  much  they 
were  esteemed  by  Robert  Morse  their  owner,  and  I  have  com- 
fort in  the  knowledge  of  his  humane  disposition,  that  their  old 
age  was  cared  for. 

The  Bath  stage  was  driven  by  Tim  Hurd.  The  vehicle 
was  open,  with  the  exception  of  a  hood  or  bellows-top  that 
protected  the  back  seat,  and  was  drawn  by  two  horses  that 
were  made  always  to  leave  and  enter  the  village  on  a  gallop. 
I  thought  the  affair  to  be  a  smart  one,  till  I  was  taken  to 
Bath  as  a  passenger,  when  I  came  to  suspect  that  the  gallop 
was  taken  up  for  show.  It  was  followed  by  a  very  languid 
pace  the  rest  of  the  way.  This  stage  "went  out"  and  re- 
turned on  Sundays,  and  on  Wednesdays  it  proceeded  as  far  as 
Lancaster,  returning  the  next  day. 

The  Hanover  four-horse  stage  was  driven  by  Swasey ; 
leaving  Haverhill  twice  a  week,  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
turning early  in  the  morning.  There  were  in  addition,  the 
Grafton  stage,  which  found  it's  way  to  Concord  through 
Canaan,  but  its  existence  was  fitful;  and  the  St.  Johnsbury 
stage,  of  which  I  remember  nothing.  Hoitt,  a  man  of  storm- 
defying  countenance,  drove  the  former,  and  caused  to  be 
painted  upon  one  of  the  panels,  "  Wide  Awake."  But  to 
no  effect,  for  the  thing  passed  away,  and  with  it  Hoitt's  oc- 
cupation. 

The  mail  brought  the  Boston  Recorder,  a  religious  paper, 
edited  by  Willis  ;  and  the  Boston  Courier,  edited  by  Buck- 
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ingham  ;  and  I  think  no  others  from  without  the  state.  The 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  had  no  rival  in  Concord,  although  a 
religious  paper  called  the  Observer  was  then  published. 

Sylvester  T.  Goss  came  to  Haverhill  a  little  later,  and  re- 
newed the  attempt,  in  which  several  had  failed,  to  establish  a 
newspaper  there.  It  was  not  of  his  paper,  but  of  a  prede- 
cessor, that  Dr.  Moore,  the  wag  of  the  period,  said  to  the 
printer,  after  inquiring  most  kindly,  and  expressing  deep 
interest  concerning  the  enterprise;  "My  dear  fellow,  you 
plainly  have  a  good  deal  of  work  in  getting  your  paper 
through  your  press,  and  if  it  will  relieve  you  in  any  degree, 
I  beg  you  will  not  scruple  to  send  me  the  paper  without  the 
printing.    It  will  really  be  all  the  same  to  me,  you  know." 

It  will  be  a  slight  anachrocism,  but  I  will  pause  to  name 
two  men  who  assisted  in  Goss's  printing  office  —  Buzzell 
Dow,  who  afterwards  became  rich  by  printing  Bibles,  and 
other  religious  books,  and  another  whose  name  I  never  quite 
knew,  but  who  was  known  as  Goss's  Dandy,  so  wisely  was 
his  apparel  shaped  and  worn.  His  hat  was  white  beaver, 
bell-shaped  to  extravagance ;  his  coat,  swallow-tail,  blue, 
with  brass  buttons,  and  black  velvet  collar;  waistcoat  of 
white  marseilles,  with  border  of  blue  vignette,  most  flam- 
buoyant  ;  trousers  of  white  linen,  wonderfully  full  in  the  legs, 
and  down  four  inches  from  the  shoe,  the  interval  being 
occupied  with  white  jcotton  hose. 

His  pastime  after  working  hours  was  to  appear  in  these 
clothes,  in  and  about  taverns  and  shops  where  spirits  were 
abroad,  to  converse  with  those  spirits,  and  give  voice  to  their 
inspirations.  I  never  saw  him  fight,  but  certainly  heard  him 
intimate  on  such  occasions  that  he  could  fight,  and  would  do 
so,  if  provoked. 

I  do  not  know  what  title  Mons.  Dorion  has  to  be  cele- 
brated in  this  history.    But  Dorion  made  occasional  visits  to 
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Haverhill,  and  passed  weeks  there,  innocently  enough,  so  far 
as  I  ever  heard.  Why  he  came,  and  why,  being  there,  he 
chose  to  go,  was  not  apparent.  Some  said  that  he  held  a 
mortgage  upon  the  possessions  of  a  gentlemen  at  that  time 
admitted  to  be  less  affluent  than  of  old,  but  still  residing  in 
his  own  fair  house,  and  in  countenance.  He  was  a  French- 
man, (Canadiau,  I  suppose)  and  did  not  go  to  meeting,  .al- 
though his  clothes  were  excellent,  and  fully  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  public  worship. 

He  was  at  one  time  taken  sick,  and  on  that  occasion  was 
accosted  by  some  good  person  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
He  said  that  he  had  sometimes,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  issue  of  his  sickness,  thought  of  repentance,  but  was  re- 
strained by  the  further  thought  that  if  he  should  get  well,  he 
would  be  very  sorry  for  having  so  unadvisedly  and  prema- 
turely made  that  preparation  for  death. 

He  carried  a  gold  repeater  which  he  used  to  hold  to  my 
ear. 

A  more  remarkable  character  was  a  West  Indian  Spaniard, 
who  occassionally  made  his  appearance.  His  name  I  could 
never  quite  master.  He  was  a  young  and  decidedly  hand- 
some man,  of  the  dark  type.  He  drove  in  a  chaise  two 
grays,  tandem,  the  leader  trained  to  gallop  while  the  other 
kept  the  trot.  He  had  for  a  companion  a  Mr.  Wilson,  an 
older  man,  and  was  ^free  with  his  money,  of  which  there  is 
evidence  that  he  had  good  store.  He  lived  in  a  log  house 
which  he  had  built  in  a  forest,  in  or  near  the  town  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  furnished  and  finished  in  a  style  of  great 
luxury.  His  eccentricities  unhappily  shaded  toward  excesses. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  end.* 

♦Morrison's  history  of  Windham  bus  an  account  Of  a  character 
who  is  probably  the  same  man  as  M r.Livermore  mentions.  He  states 
that  in  May  1823,  F.  L.  Bissell,  an  East  Indian  canm  to  Windham, 
lie  was  a  native  of  Sumatra,    lie  had  an  English  education,  and  was 
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James  I.  Swan*  died  about  70  years  ago,  at  an  early  age 
to  have  achieved  the  reputation  for  extraordinary  professional 
ability  which  attached  to  him.  He  did  not  reside  at  Haver- 
hill, but  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sprague,  who  built 
and  occupied  the  house  in  that  place  between  the  Nelson  and 
Williams  houses,  which  Mr.  Sloan  afterwards  occupied. 

George  Woodward  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ures in  Haverhill,  and  in  courtesy  of  manner,  and  in  winning 
kindness  toward  everyone,  was  held  by  many  to  be  the  model 
of  a  gentleman.  He  had  been,  and  it  is  my  impression  that 
he  was,  seventy  years  ago,  clerk,  or  the  assistant  clerk  of 
the  superior  court,  and  at  a  later  date  became  clerk  ot  com- 
mon pleas.  He  lived  in  the  house  at  the  south  end  of  the 
common,  that  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bell,  kept  his  office  there,  and  eked  out  a  greatly  reduced 
income  by  taking  to  board  the  boys  sent  from  a  distance  to 
attend  the  academy. 

In  early  life  he  had  been  in  good  practice,  and  also  the 
cashier  of  Coos  bank,  whose  disastrous  failure  brought  down 
the  cashier  and  board  of  directors,  and  drew  upon  them  all 
the  imputations  that  commonly  dog  the  steps  of  misfortune. 
A  £ood  deal  of  litif>u tion ,  tending  to  the  damage  of  their  fair 
fame,  followed  the  break-down  of  the  bank,  but  Mr.  Wood- 


heir  to  a  large  estate,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  White  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  his  guardian.  At  this  time  he  was  about  IS  or  10. 
After  camping  out  for  awhile,  he  with  some  intimates  built  a  log 
cabin,  rough  on  the  outside,  but  finished  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner within,  on  the  shore  of  Mitchell's  pond.  In  time  he  built  a  tine 
stable,  and  kept  several  teams,  spending  money  liberally,  and  attract- 
ing many  guests  by  his  fine  liquors.  In  the  course  of  several  years 
he  used  up  his  money,  and  disappeared.  The  place  was  kept  up  as  a 
sort  of  tavern  for  some  time,  but  fell  into  disrepute,  and  decay.  The 
log  house  stood  until  1805.  The  fish  pond  still  remains.— -Histor;/  of 
Windham,  pi>.  251-253. 

*  James  I.  Swan,  born  in  Haverhill  in  1780.  Head  law  willi  Alden 
Sprague.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  In  practice  at  Lisbon  till 
1807.  At  Hath  till  death.  Married  Elizabeth  Sprague.  No  children 
survived  him. — Bench  and  Bar  of  Grafton  County. 
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ward's  good  spirits  appeared  not  to  have  forsaken  him  ;  and 
according  to  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  his  counsel,  he  was  too 
intent  upon  psalm  singing  to  bestow  proper  attention  upon  his 
case,  at  times  when  such  attention  was  most  urgently  required, 
and  might  most  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

At  the  time  to  which  these  reminiscences  relate,  he  sat  in 
the  gallery  with  the  singers  on  Sundays,  and  appeared  to 
alternate  writh  Mr.  Webster  in  the  lead  of  that  performance. 

I  must  here  insert  a  parenthesis,  to  record  that  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  gardener,  performed  upon  the  bass  viol,  which  was 
the  only  instrument  used  in  their  solemnities. 

Mr.  Woodward  conveyed  his  family  to  meeting  in  a  wagon 
having  two  seats,  and  often  took  me  up  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  with  a  considerate  kindness  I  cannot  forget.  I  know 
not  through  what  causes,  or  by  what  influences  impelled,  Mr. 
Woodward  became  a  Methodist,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in 
the  Noah  Davis  house,  between  Mrs.  Bliss'  house  and  the 
academy,  opened  its  doors  to  the  brethren  of  that  persuasion, 
with  such  liberality  that  he  was  commonly  at  his  wits  end 
for  means  to  feed  and  clothe  his  own  family.  He  could  not 
re-make  himself,  nor  efface  the  gentleman  that  he  was,  but 
it  is  to  be  confessed  that  his  style  became  in  a  measure 
debased,  and  he  left  Haverhill  a  changed  man.* 

I  inherited  from  both  my  parents  a  very  kind  regard  for 
him,  and  should  be  most  happy  to  know  that  his  numerous 
children  had  been  prosperous,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  neg- 
lect of  their  education,  ensuing  upon  his  eccentricites,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  position  that  a  different  course  might  have 
preserved  for  them  at  the  outset  of  their  lives. 

♦George  Woodward,  born  in  Hanover  in  1776,  son  of  Judge  BeRA- 
leel  Woodward.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  1st  President 
Wheeloek.  Dartmouth,  179.J.  Came  to  Haverhill,  1805.  Removed 
to  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1820.  Died  in  1830.  Judge  Warren  Currier  of 
St.  Louis,  married  one  of  his  daughters. — History  of  Haverhill  p.  250. 
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A  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Coos  bank  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  John  Nelson,*  a  lawyer,  who  passed  the  whole  of  his 
professional  life  in  Haverhill,  where  he  died  May  3,  1838,  at 
the  age  of  about  sixty  years.  The  trust  was  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  was  executed  by  him  in  a  manner  that  per- 
fectly satisfied  the  parties  interested,  and  made,  it  is  said,  his 
own  fortune  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as,  with  his  moderate 
desires  and  prudent  management,  created  a  state  of  perfect 
independence.  At  the  epoch  to  which  these  reminiscences 
refer,  Mr.  Nelson  appeared  to  be  in  rather  feeble  health. 
His  form  was  slender,  and  his  walk  rcmarkc  ibly  slow,  so  that 
the  boys  at  safe  distances  made  their  remarks  upon  those 
peculiarities.  The  next  winter  found  him  largely  engaged 
in  out-of-door  employments,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of 
restoring  his  health.  I  well  remember  seeing  him  driving 
home  his  horses  and  sled  loaded  with  wood,  keeping  his 
position  at  the  hind  end  by  holding  on  to  the  stakes,  lie 
was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  and  a  gentle  and  somewhat 
mufHed  voice.  If  brilliancy  of  speech  and  wit  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  very  strong  contrast  with  sueh  man- 
ners, then  that  contrast  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  whose 
countenance  was  always  radiant,  and  whose  speech  was  in- 
formed with  good  sense,  and  the  fruits  of  intelligent  observa- 
tion. She  was  very  much  a  gentlewoman,  had  no  affecta- 
tions or  pretensions w  but  a  summary  way  of  dealing  with 
those  affectations  objectively. 

During  our  annus  mirabilis,  and  long  before  and  after, 
Ephraim  Kingsbury  was  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  county, 
and  kept  his  office  in  his  house,  which  was  then  upon  the  road 

*  John  Nelson,  born  in  Exeter  in  1778;  Dartmouth,  1S00;  first  wife 
was  Susannah,  daughter  of  Gen.  Eben  Brewster  of  Hanover;  second 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Leverett  of  Windsor,  Vt. ;  one  of  their 
daughters  married  Chief  Justiee  Ira  Perley  of  Concord;  the  late  John 
L.  Nelson,  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  his 
son. 
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leading  northward  from  the  Corner,  and  a  few  doors  removed 
from  the  Grafton  bank,  that  low  white  building  so  alluring 
to  burglars,  and  so  unresisting.  Kingsbury  was  by  nature 
a  recorder.  His  pale,  cleanly  and  somewhat  plethoric  figure 
and  gray  hair  were  at  ease  among  the  folios  in  his  custody. 
His  script,  as  plain  and  regular  as  type,  was  a  model  for 
such  uses  as  his  office  required.  His  manners  bland  and  easy, 
but  rather  sad  than  gay,  marked  a  temper  most  irascible. 
So  long  and  so  well  had  he  exercised  his  office  that  it  seemed 
to  have  become  his  own,  so  that  when  your  pestilent  politics 
set  in,  and  bestowed  it  in  reward  of  services,  at  that  time  the 
act  seemed  unnatural. 

The  salary,  or  whatever  was  the  form  of  emolument  at- 
tached to  the  office,  had  not  yielded  the  means  for  the  modest 
support  of  the  man  who  had  devoted  himself  to  it,  and  a 
small  deal  in  stationery  and  the  taking  of  boarders  had  given 
him  but  a  wretched  supplement,  so  that  when  the  politician 
came  to  claim  his  own,  poor  Kingsbury  was  poor  indeed. 
But  it  was  after  all  benevolent  fury  that  dealt  the  blow,  for 
he  rallied,  and  found  in  the  great  city  a  better  desk,  at  which, 
after  many  years,  he  died.* 

He  had  somehow  incurred  the  censure  of  the  church.  I 
am  convinced  that  his  offense  was  not  a  flagrant  one,  because 
Mr.  Powers  the  minister  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  a  long 
afternoon  sermon  in  justification  of  the  decree  of  excommu- 
nication which  came  in  for  the  "Amen."  I  distinctly  re- 
member listening  to  the  good  minister's  oratory  with  more 
reverence  than  understanding,  and,  according  to  my  best 
recollection  and  belief,  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  it  was 
all  about,  but  that  it  differed  from  a  sermon  in  the  terminal 
phrase,  and  in  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  44  Mr.  Kings- 

♦Ephraim  Kingsbury,  born  iu  1775;  Dartmouth,  1797;  came  to 
Haverhill  1790;  removed  about  1831;  died  in  New  Vork. 
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bury."  The  other  boys  remarked  how  the  minister  kept 
saying  "Mr.  Kingsbury,"  "Mr.  Kingsbury."  The  result 
was  that  the  gentleman  so  unpleasantly  discoursed  against, 
from  that  time  forth  pointed  his  horse's  head  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  became  one  of  Mr.  Blake's*  congregation  at 

1  DO 

Piermont. 

At  this  large  distance  of  time,  and  giving  due  allowance 
for  difference  between  boyhood  and  old  age  in  their  faculties 
of  perception  and  judgement,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Blake  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  in  the  pul- 
pit. It  was  from  his  discourses  that  I  derived  my  earliest 
notion  of  eloquence,  and  my  first  perceptions  generated  by 
genuine  thought  and  set  on  fire  by  the  passion  of  the  hour. 
His  introduction  was  so  deliberate,  and  with  pauses  so  long 
as  to  alarm  a  stranger  as  to  the  issue  of  it  all.  Meantime  he 
would  lean  upon  the  cushion,  looking  downward  and  wag- 
ging his  head  from  side  to  side,  appearing  to  be  chasing 
thoughts  far  distant.  By  degrees  these  wanderers  seemed  to 
come  scattering  homeward,  and  soon  you  found  them  ranged 
in  logical  form,  and  in  vollies  of  fine  declamation.  He  was 
reported  to  have  concluded  his  sermon  upon  Emily  Towle 
with  Cato's  Soliloquy.  For  such  audacious  doings  and  such 
popular  fascination  I  believe  the  ministers  of  his  association 
hated  him  as  much  as  the  dead  can  hate  the  living  —  which 
is  not  at  all.  The  poor  man  was  starved  out  of  Piermont, 
and  migrated  with  his  hardy  sons  to  Ohio. 

It  was  a  long,  long,  straight  road  of  gentle  ascent,  at  the 
end  of  which  Piermont  meeting  house  seemed  to  recede  as  I 
approached  it  on  sunny  days,  and  I  can  certainly  trust  my 
memory  with  the  record  it  returns  to  me,  of  the  weariness  of 
my  walk,  and  of  the  motives  that  induced  it.    It  was  not 

*Rev.  Robert  Blake,  a  Dative  of  Scotland,  minister  at  Piermont, 
1S19-1S3G. 
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mere  boy's  sense  of  freedom  and  tendency  to  adventure.  I 
was  fascinated  by  the  speech  I  went  to  listen  to. 

Emily  Towle  was  one  of  the  bevy  of  girls  of  my  own  age, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen.*  When  I  last  saw 
her,  the  disease  of  which  she  died  had  just  begun  its  work  by 
transmitting  her  into  an  object  of  surpassing  beauty.  Her 
coevals  were  Mary  and  Sarah  Bartlett,  Harriett  Merrill,  and 
Charlotte  Osgood. 

The  small  differences  of  age  and  localities  that  limit  the 
intimacies  of  boys  and  girls  disappear  as  they  become  older. 
But  my  census,  remember,  was  taken  seventy  years  ago,  and 
is  rigid  at  the  number  of  girls  I  have  named.  I  then  deemed 
them  so  fair  that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  doubt  they  were  other- 
wise. If  there  was  illusion  in  the  case,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
disenchanted. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Piermont  meeting  house  lived  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Well  man,  mother  as  well  of  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful daughters.  I  remember  the  sad  announcement  that  her 
only  son  had  been  brought  home  from  Boston  a  raving 
maniac.  He  remained  more  than  twenty  years  in  terrible 
imprisonment  in  one  of  the  chambers  in  his  mother's  house, 
where  after  an  hour's  lucid  interval  he  died,  remembering 
only  in  the  most  vague  and  imperfect  way  the  large  span  of 
darkness  and  the  trouble  he  had  caused,  and  begged  his 
mother  to  forgive,  f 

*  Emily  II.  dau.  of.  Edw.  Towle,  died  May  22,  1829,  aged  19.— Cem. 

fWellman  family  in  cemetery  on  the  river  road,  Piermont.  Mr.  Martin 
says  that  their  bodies  Were  removed  to  that  place  several  years  ago. 
Dr.  Lemuel  Wellman,  Nov.  14,  1815,45  yrs,  10  mos,  11  dys;  Esther 
Steele  Russell  Wellman.  born  at  Beauford,  Conn.,  in  1770,  died  in 
New  York  City  Dec  1,  1851;  Lemuel  Welhmin,  died  July  8.  1842,  46; 
Amelia  Wellman,  died  Mar  2(3,  1814,  11  yrs,  29  dys;  Mary  Patterson, 
widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  Russell,  born  at  Cornwall," Conn.,  Jan.  10,  17  Hi, 
died  in  Malone,  N.  ST.,  Dec.  7,  1822;  Dr.  Thos.  Russell,  born  at  Ho;»u- 
ford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14,  1727,  died  in  Piermont  in  1803;  Electa,  their 
daughter,  died  Sept.  11,  1783,  15  liayfi;  Anthony  Wellman,  sou  of 
Anthony  and  Electa  B  Morse,  died  March  12,  1831,  3  yrs;  Thos.  Rus- 
sell, died  Oct.  20,  1841,  24  mos. 
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One  of  the  daughters  became  the  wife  of  John  S.  Wright, 
and  mother  of  three  sons.  She  died  before  her  husband  left 
Haverhill.  The  dispute  of  Eben  Wright's  will  was  a  notori- 
ous recent  event  in  Boston.  Hester  Wellman  was  beautiful 
and  in  every  way  charming.  So  indeed  was  Brittannia,  the 
youngest  of  the  sisters,  but  in  my  eyes  not  quite  so  much  so. 
An  older  sister  married  Anthony  Morse,*  and  was  the 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Berg,  j  and  grandmother  to  Lilly  Berg, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed.  Pamelia  Osgood  was  a  pretty 
and  attractive  young  lady  in  1820,  and  so  were  the  four 
daughters  of  Mr.  Gookin,  who  lived  opposite  the  meeting 
house  in  the  Ladd  neighborhood.  Laura  Bartlett  was,  dur- 
ing that  year,  married  to  Jacob  Bell  who  kept  the  store  that 
had  been  Gen.  Montgomery's  at  the  Oliverian  Brook, 

In  the  realm  of  beauty  at  the  same  date,  was  Augusta  St. 
Clair,  who  soon  after  became  the  wife  of  Ezra  C.  Hutchins, 
then  of  Bath,  and  afterwards  of  Boston. 

I  find  a  difficulty  in  assigning  a  social  rank  to  the  few 
young  ladies  of  the  age  of  those  mentioned,  because  if  the 
young  ladies  ever  assembled  in  circles  held  by  themselves  to 
be  select,  I  never  knew  it. 

Older  persons  were  accustomed  to  dwell  with  regret  upon 
the  memory  of  the  times  when  the  Spragues,  the  Mont- 
gomerys,  the  Dows,  etc.,  formed  a  select  and  joyous  com- 
pany. I  might  name  those  whose  eyes  were  bright  at  the 
period  in  review,  but  who  preferred  to  sit  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  windows,  for  the  benefit,  of  course,  of  its  better  light, 
and  who  were  by  that  means  enabled  to  report  at  night  the 

*  Miss  E.  L.  Morse,  daughter  of  Anthony  Morse,  and  Dr.  Wellmau's 
oldest  daughter  owned  the  house,  and  lived  ;ilone  in  it,  and  was  found 
dead  in  hed  there  June  12, 1SD2.  She  h;id  visited  Europe  several  times, 
and  had  just  returned  from  spending  the  winter  in  Baltimore.  She 
was  buried  in  Greenwood  eemetery,  New  York. 

f  -Mrs.  Berg  owns  the  old  Welhnan  mansion,  and  spends  her  sum- 
mers there. 
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names  of  all  the  bachelors  who  had  made  their  transit  through 
the  day. 

It  was  to  no  effect  that  Mrs.  Bliss  assured  them  that  such 
was  not  the  way,  and  that  fair  forms  did  not  gain  attractive- 
ness by  being  alway  in  evidence  at  the  windows,  nor  did 
young  men  become  fascinated  by  merely  being  looked  at  and 
talked  about. 

Mr,  McGaw  and  Mr.  Cartland  were  law  students  ;  Alfred 
Osgood  came  at  rare  intervals  from  Boston  to  visit  his  kin- 
dred. I  cannot  remember  another  young  man  whose  name 
I  could  insert  without  grave  terms  of  disqualification.  Yet 
such  there  may  have  been. 

On  Wednesdays,  about  noon,  with  great  regularity,  two 
forms  came  from  opposite  directions  into  the  village,  and 
drove  to  Towle's  inn.  One  was  Mr.  Payson*  who  had  left 
his  home  in  Bath  at  ten  o'clock,  and  halted  at  the  half-way 
house  at  Horse  Meadow  for  repose  of  himself  and  beast,  and 
for  a  mere  taste  of  mine  host's  excellent  rum.  For  such  was 
the  liquor  he  preferred.  He  was  affable  by  nature,  and  the 
drop  tasted  made  him  yield  the  more  to  that  fine  instinct. 
Politics,  money,  agriculture,  are  among  the  themes  on  which 
a  gentleman  is  free  to  converse,  is  indeed  expected  to  con- 
verse, with  any  man  whose  relations  with  him  are  not  merely 
servile  ;  and  by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  proceed  another  drop 
is  required. 

*Moses  P.  Payson,  born  at  Rowley,  Mass..  1771;  Dartmouth,  1793; 
read  law  with  Alden  Sprague  of  Haverhill;  admitted  to  the  bar  iu 
1797;  at  Bath  1798  till  death,  Oet.  10,  1823,  aged  57  yrs,  10  nios,  21 
days;  representative  in  legislature ;  president  of  senate ;  president  of 
Grafton  County  bank;  married  Hannah  Perley  in  1798,  she  died  in 
1832;  one  of  their  daughters  married  lion.  Jonathan  Smith  to  whose 
practice  Mr.  Livermore  succeeded.  Mr.  Payson  built  the  great  brick 
house  at  the  south  end  of  Bath  village, which  cost  $13,000,  an  Immense 
sum  in  those  days. —  Bench  and  Bar  of  Grafton  County ;  Memorial  S<  r- 
mon  by  Itev.  David  /Sutherland. 

Mr.  Payson  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  the  Congre- 
gational church  about  a  year  before  he  died. 
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Driving  into  the  village  he  knows  everybody  and  the  compre- 
hensive sweep  of  his  courteous  bow  embraces  everything  visible 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  common.  He  finds  the  rum  at 
Mr.  Towle's  good,  as  he  had  often  found  it  before.  It  is  the 
day  of  the  stated  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Grafton 
bank,  and  he  is  the  president  of  that  board.  Indeed  he  is 
the  president  of  everything  he  belongs  to,  capable  of  a  pre- 
siding officer.  Moderator  of  the  town  meeting  in  Bath  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  only  a  few  votes  are  cast  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  the  law  requiring  an  election  by  ballot.  He  was 
always  president  of  the  senate  of  New  Hampshire  during  the 
many  years  that  he  sat  in  that  chamber,  and  when  all  the 
world  met  at  Windsor  to  vote  the  Connecticut  river  into  the 
list  of  navigable  streams  and  to  take  orders  for  the  removal 
of  obstructions,  Mr.  Pay  son  was  placed  in  the  chair.  It  was 
his  courtesy  of  manner,  his  tact  and  good  common  sense  that 
were  well-known,  and  qualified  him  for  such  places.  His 
mind  was  not  largely  informed,  but  it  was  safe  and  sound 
within  its  own  sphere,  and  was  plagued  with  no  half-lights, 
no  misleading  passions. 

It  should  not  seem  strange  if  the  success  that  he  won  by 
these  valuable  practical  forces,  brought  on  a  little  pompous 
vanity  in  the  end.  But  neither  the  success  nor  the  credit 
which  he  won  impaired  the  amiable  disposition,  the  even 
temper,  or  the  hospitable  manners  that  made  him  with  but 
one  unhappy  exception  a  most  agreeable  man.  According 
to  a  fashion  that  was  not  in  all  cases  fatal  to  the  strong  men 
of  his  day,  he  began  by  eleven  o'clock  and  continued  through 
the  day,  it  is  said,  tasting  New  England  rum  in  very  small 
quantities  and  much  diluted.  He  died  at  not  much  over  fifty, 
happily  before  his  habit  could  be  called  intemperance,  but  too 
late  to  restore  its  ravages  upon  his  system. 

He  built  an  expensive  house,  for  which  he  was  somewhat 
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censured.  But  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
fair  prospects,  and  an  estate  which  could  well  have  submitted 
to  that  extent  of  depletion,  had  his  life  been  lengthened  to 
the  ordinary  span.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  hospitable 
demonstrations  that  the  large  house  favored,  and  which, 
wisely  used,  go  far  toward  making  and  retaining  friends. 

His  early  death  defeated  plans  which  if  too  hopeful  cannot 
safely  be  condemned  as  irrational,  and  of  the  considerable 
estate  which  he  accumulated  not  a  farthing  now  remains  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  his  lineage. 

A  differently  constituted  man  was  Mr.  Britton,  who  for  a 
like  purpose,  drove  into  the  village  with  equal  punctuality 
from  the  opposite  direction  on  the  same  days.  He  was  tall, 
well  formed,  and  to  the  end  of  a  life  of  seventy-seven  years 
was  an  erect  and  firm  man.  He  always  appeared  clean  and 
well  dressed  in  the  conservative  style  of  apparel,  that  no 
token  should  be  wanting  to  denote  his  aversion  to  unseasoned 
innovation.  At  that  time  he  wore  his  hair  in  a  queue,  but 
abandoned  that  fashion  a  few  years  before  his  death,  for  some 
cause  unknown  to  me  other  than  the  lack  of  an  abundance 
of  the  necessary  material,  for  such  existed  and  retained  its 
color  to  the  last,  and  but  sparingly  interspersed  with  white. 
His  manner  was  gay,  his  humor  at  once  kind  and  cynical. 
There  was  nothing  about  him  that  should  have  repelled  any- 
body. Yet  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  popular  suffrage, 
nor  held  any  public  office  whatever,  but  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  And  the  functions  of  that  office  were  with  him  of  the 
most  formal  manner  only.  He  aimed  at  no  demonstrations, 
and  was  eminently  a  man  of  most  impregnable  secrecy.  He 
was  never  charged  with  unfair  practices,  whether  at  the  bar, 
or  in  his  private  transactions.  He  accumulated  an  estate  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  children  in  safe  investments,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  which  impertinent  inquiry  has  thus  far  failed 
to  discover. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  man  objectively,  repress- 
ing with  difficulty  the  strong  emotions  that  spring  from  the 
recollections  of  the  charms  he  imparted  to  many  convivial 
hours,  of  his  generous  hospitality,  of  his  cleanly  and  gentle- 
manly life,  of  his  personal  kindness  to  myself. 

The  Superior  Court  was  holden  annually  in  May,  and  the 
event  was  one  of  deeper  and  more  pervading  impression  than 
can  easily  be  described.  The  best  parlor  and  the  best  bed 
room,  closed  and  secluded  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  were 
opened  in  every  house.  The  paper  curtains  were  rolled  up, 
the  hreboards  were  removed  from  the  fire  place  they  had  kept 
sealed,  the  year's  gathering  of  dust  removed,  and  all  things 
put  into  working  order ;  so  that  what  seemed  sacred  and 
sepulchral  before,  took  on  light  and  cheerfulness. 

Such  was  the  preparation  of  almost  any  house  for  the  re- 
ception of  boarders  for  "court  week."  A  dollar  a  day  was 
paid  by  the  judge  and  lawyers  for  the  most  sumptuous  ac- 
commodations provided,  and  for  jurors,  witnesses  and  others, 
the  scale  was  adjusted  in  a  reasonable  manner.  It  was  usual 
for  two  gentlemen  to  occupy  one  bed,  and  the  pairing  was  a 
permanent  arrangement  extending  over  a  succession  of  years. 
The  court  and  most  of  the  bar,  and  the  sheriff  were  commonly 
lodged  at  Mrs.  Bliss's,  who  sent  for  Mrs.  Fifield  to  come  in 
and  do  the  cooking. 

Gentlemen  for  the  most  part  came  with  their  own  horses 
to  court,  and  proportionate  stir  was  created  in  the  barns  and 
cow  sheds,  to  meet  the  great  event  of  the  year. 

Among  the  lawyers  were  Phineas  Walker  of  Plymouth  and 

  Gilbert  of  Hanover,  who  always  slept  together  in  a 

very  small  room  in  the  last  mentioned  house.  Walker  had 
the  pretentious  air  that  he  supposed  to  be  patrician.  I  Tin 
figure  was  portly,  and  so  poised  as  to  create  a  doubt  of  his 
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ever  seeing  his  own  feet,  and  to  give  eretlit  to  a  story  in 
vogue  of  his  having  fallen  over  a  cow  that  was  lying  in  his 
path  at  mid-day.  His  powers  of  narration  made  him  some- 
times good  company,  especially  when  his  stories  were  eked 
out  with  inventions  not  easily  winnowed  from  the  truth  either 
by  others  or  himself.  During  a  few  years  antecedent  to  1819 
he  was  the  only  practicing  lawyer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  and  adventured  upon  measures  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  after  Mr.  Grant  came  to  Plymouth.  Grant 
found  out  that  Walker  was  in  the  habit  of  using  one  writ 
only  for  a  great  number  of  actions,  and  worried  him  exces- 
sively one  day  by  moving  an  order  upon  him  to  file  his  writ. 
' '  What  does  the  young  man  want  to  see  my  writ  for  ?  It  is 
just  like  any  writ.    Did  he  never  see  one?" 

Walker  delighted  in  a  vast  white  waist-coat,  very  broad 
shirt  frills,  and  to  spatter  the  same  with  tobacco  juice  which 
he  cast  from  behind  a  cravat  so  high  and  stiff  as  to  support 
his  chin,  and  minister  to  the  strut  which  delighted  both  him- 
self and  the  beholders. 

Mr.  Grant  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  so  poor  and  so 
solitary,  for  he  survived  his  excellent  wife  and  daughters, 
that  a  tender  charity  interposes  to  dim  the  memory  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  life. 

If  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  wholly 
unequipped  for  the  professional  acumen  to  which  he  made 
ridiculous  pretensions,  Walker's  ignorance,  equally  pro- 
found, was  displayed  in  the  assumption  of  power  over  facts 
and  principles  comparable  only  to  the  genius  of  the  German 

Abiathar  G.  Britton,  lawyer  at  Orford  in  1790;  died  at  Boston  in 
1851,  Phineas  Walker,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790;  at  Plymouth  until 
\%%%\  Judge  of  Probate  several  years.  Stephen  Grant,  admitted  to 
bar  in  1S03;  at  Plymouth  till  1829,  and  from  1844  to  1S1U;  died  and 
buried  at  Plymouth. 
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Emperor,  who  pronounced  himself  super grammaticus ,  and 
competent  to  deal  with  the  forms  of  speech  in  as  absolute  a 
manner  as  he  did  with  the  persons  of  his  subjects  and  with 
their  estates.  To  Walker's  wild  assumptions  and  citations 
of  books  he  had  never  seen,  -even  in  their  bindings,  Grant 
would  reply  with  quibbles  without  point,  sharp  intimations 
and  knowing  looks. 

A  very  different  man  was  Nathaniel  Peabody  Rogers,  then 
very  young  in  the  profession,  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 
But  the  inherent  impediments  to  success  at  the  bar,  I  fear, 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  make  that  promise  "of  none  effect." 
He  was,  however,  highly  respectable  in  the  level  to  which 
he  adhered,  prepared  his  cases  ably  and  knew  enough 
law  for  his  purpose.  But  Rogers  was,  physically,  always 
rather  infirm,  and  was  deficient  in  the  sort  of  force  one  re- 
quires lor  putting  himself  on  evidence  in  the  throng,  lie 
was  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities  towards  the  beautiful  aspects 
of  nature,  and  expressed  himself  on  such  matters  in  grace- 
fid  lan<nia£;e. 

His  literary  taste  had  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  the 
narrow  range  of  books  accessible  in  those  days.  He  sang 
with  a  fine  voice  with  truth  and  feeling  the  songs  of  Burns, 
Moore,  and  the  like.  His  conversation  was  always 
attractive  for  its  wit  and  genial  responsiveness.  He  found 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  ladies  and  made  himself  agree- 
able to  them.* 

*N.  P.  Rogers,  born  at  Plymouth,  N.  II.,  June  3,  1794,  died  at 
Concord,  Oct.  16,  1S4G;  Dartmouth,  1814;  studied  law  with  Richard 
Fletcher ;  opened  a  law  ollice  at  Plymouth ;  married  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Daniel  Farrand,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  very  prominent  citizen 
of  Newbury  from  about  1788  to  1S00,  when  he  removed  to  Burling- 
ton, where  he  died,  1825. 

liogers  removed  to  Concord  in  1834,  where  he  became  editor  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  and  was  one  of  the  earlier  abolitionists  in  com- 
pany with  Pillsbury,  Garrison,  and  others.  See  Pillsbury's  ''Acts  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Apostles,'1  and  Garrison's  Life;  also  Osgood's 
White  Mountain  Guide  for  his  descriptions  of  scenery. 
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From  outside  the  county  came  Ezekiel  Webster  of  Bos- 
cawen,  Bartlett  of  Portsmouth,  and  Fletcher  of  Boston,  all 
whose  forms  remain  fixed  upon  my  memory.  Parker  Noyes 
of  Salisbury,  whom  I  saw,  but  of  whose  form  I  remember 
nothing,  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilities.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  others,  not  named  in  these  remi- 
nescences,  but  they  are  not  alive  to  reproach  my  forgetful- 
ness. 

Richardson,  Green  and  Woodbury  comprised  the  Superior 
Court.  They  were  attended  in  going  to  and  coming  from 
the  court  by  Col.  Brewster,  the  sheriff,  wearing  a  coat  with 
brass  buttons  and  a  red  collar,  and  bearing  a  fine  dress 
sword.  Two  deputies  bearing  maces  also  attended  the 
judges.  Richardson  and  Green  were  both  lame  and  halted 
in  their  gait.  But  the  maces  and  the  sword  and  the  red 
eollar  were  enough  to  dignify  greater  blemishes,  and  so  we 
all  gazed  and  spoke  with  bated  breath,  if  at  all. 

The  terms  of  court,  bringing  together  from  various  parts, 
from  town  and  country,  gentlemen  thoroughly  known  to  each 
other,  were  oceasions  of  conviviality.  Because  they  were 
well  known  to  one  another  this  conviviality  was  free,  but 
because  they  were  in  general  gentlemen  it  never  became 
coarse.  Outsiders  familiar  with  the  general  demeanor  and 
lordly  form  of  Ezekiel  Webster,  would  hardly  believe,  if 
told,  that  he  would  join  his  double  bass  to  the  tenors  and 
other  supplementaries  of  the  harmonics  in  singing  the  fable 
of  the  bag  and  the  apjjle  tree,  or  the  formal  words  of  a 
kLcapais"  to  the  music  of  an  oratorio. 

Rogers  and  Britton,  with  others,  gave  parties.  There 
was  a  little  drinking  and  the  decanters  of  wine  and 
brandy  were  at  all  times  in  evidence  in  the  parlor  of  the 
boarding  house  and  on  the  dinner  table.     The  tradition  of 
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Mr.  Moody's  formula  in  Strafford  County  when,  with  a  rap 
of  his  cane  he  called  the  waiter  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  was 
living  a  few  years  ago.  "  Waiter,  bring  a  bottle  of  rum,  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  bowl  of  sugar,  four 
teaspoons,  and  a  pack  of  cards." 

But  in  the  county  of  Strafford  customs  were  preserved 
that  had  disappeared  from  Grafton. 

Britton  would,  term  after  term,  recite  his  story  of  the 
" blue-jay"  that  the  boy  and  his  father  set  a  trap  for,  in 
marvellous  imitation  of  the  tone  and  sniffle  of  the  conven- 
tional Methodist  minister  or  convert,  relating  his  ''experi- 
ence." Nobody  ever  wearied  of  it.  It  was  new  every 
morning  and  fresh  every  evening. 

I  have  not  the  temerity  of  attempting  to  reproduce 
Rogers'  story  of  Mr.  Grant's  settlement  of  the  estate  of 
James  Little.  It  was  the  great  event  of  Grant's  life.  He 
had  reduced  the  assets  to  money,  paid  the  debts,  and  was  in 
possession  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Little  of  Boston.  lie  put  it  into  a  "strong  box," 
which  he  placed  in  his  sleigh  box  and  conveyed  it  to 
Boston.  In  the  morning  he  issued  from  the  inn  with  the 
"strong  box"  under  his  arm,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
lost  sight  of  the  inn  and  became  alarmed,  remembering 
many  shocking  things  he  had  heard  of  the  immoralities  of  a 
city.  He  hailed  the  first  man  whose  attention  he  was  able 
to  gain  and  asked  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him 
whether  the  street  they  were  in  wTas  a  "reputable  street." 
Finding  at  length  the  office  of  Mr.  Little  he  inquired 
whether  Mr.  Wm.  Little,  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Little,  and 
nephew  of  Mr.  James  Little,  lately  of  Campton,  N.  II., 
deceased,  intestate,  way  at  home.  The  gentleman  so  in- 
quired for  was  present  and  made  himself  known.  Grant 
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fixed  his  eye  upon  him  and  after  stern  examination  became 
convinced  that  he  was  altogether  too  young  a  man  to  have 
60  large  a  sum  as  twelve  hundred  dollars  due  to  him,  and 
that  an  imposition  had  been  planned.  "It  is  doubted," 
said  he  "and  until  proof  of  identity  is  forthcoming  I  shall 
decline  to  pay  over  the  sum  I  hold  as  administrator,  4  de 
bonis  nony  of  James  Little?" 

Such  was  the  theme.  But  the  music  of  the  variations, 
alas  !  has  gone  with  the  parties  that  uttered.  The  sequel  to 
these  mirthful  memories  is  all  too  pathetic. 

Methodism,  seventy  years  ago,  was  under  the  somewhat 
opprobrious  shadow  of  orthodoxy,  as  entertained  at  Haver- 
,    hill  Corner,  and  indeed,  throughout,  and  even  beyond  the 
,    limits  of  New  Hampshire.    It  had  therefore  to  struggle,  not 
only  against  sin,  but  against  that  opprobrium.     Its  ways 
were  therefore  earnest,  and  its   demonstrations  passionate 
•    and  wild.    But  it  was,  plainly,  a  growing  sect,  and  in  the 
main  united,  although  collateral  lights  did  sometimes,  and 
for  a  brief  period,   show  themselves,  claiming  a  greater 
freedom  of  usages  and  larger  pretensions  to  authenticity. 
,    I  think  that  no  Methodist  meeting  house  then  existed  within 
many  miles  of  Haverhill,  certainly  there  was  none  in  the 
i    town,  and  except  camp  meeting,  the  district  school  houses 
were  the  only  scenes  of  their  animated  worship,  preaching, 
j    exhortation,    rhapsodies,    and    proclamations    of  Divine 
favor. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  they  gained  permission  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  use  the  Court  House  for  such  pur- 
poses, as  it  was  a  day  of  rebuke  to  the  good  ones  in  oppo- 
sition. But  numbers  were  on  the  side  of  the  Methodists, 
and  so  was  the  voting  power,  as  it  was  hinted  to  the  cus- 
todian of  the  keys  of  the  Court  House. 
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Among  the  <k  signal  manifestations"  at  a  camp  meeting 
held  at  Warren  was  the  conversion  and  enhancement  of 
one  Narcissa  Griffin.  Witnesses  affirmed  that  her  face 
shone,  and  the  skin  became  preternaturally  smooth.  But 
some  one  wrote  in  a  newspaper  that  he  believed  every  word 
of  the  story.  He  was  in  particular  convinced  that  the  skin 
of  the  young  woman  was  perfectly  smooth,  tor  he  "had  felt 
a  hundred  of  them  and  they  all  felt  exactly  so — smooth  as  a 
bone."  The  phrase  became  a  bye-word.  44  Smooth  as  a 
bone"  was  upon  everybody's  tongue,  while  a  diligent  search 
was  made  for  the  author  of  the  communication,  which  was 
denounced  by  one  party  as  a  wickedness,  and  by  the  other 
as  something  as  bad.  The  search  became  warm  and  the 
end  was  that  the  Rev.  Grant  Powers,  in  open  meeting  on 
Sunday,  confessed  himself  to  be  the  offender.  I  heard  the 
confession,  which  was  penitent  in  a  measure,  but  which  ex- 
cused the  act  by  the  example  of  the  prophet  who  made  use 
of  irony  and  satire  to  confound  the  priests  of  the  idols. 
But  it  was  an  unlucky  act  for  Mr.  Powers,  who  lost  caste 
by  it  and  soon  after  left  the  parish. 

The  Methodist  minister  of  those  days  commonly  wore  a 
white  hat,  and  in  preaching  affected  a  singular  tone,  not 
wholly  unlike  a  Gregorian  chant,  but  really  not  quite  resem- 
bling that  or  anything  else.  But  that  tone,  so  difficult 
apparently  to  catch,  was  necessary  for  attracting  the  confi- 
dence of  the  heairers  in  the  spiritual  attainments  of  the 
minister,  and  was  singularly  attractive  of  attention  at  least, 
if  not  of  admiration  in  every  case. 

It  has  been  thought  that  education  has  damaged  the  intiu- 
ence  of  the  clergy  of  that  sect  by  bringing  them  into  con- 
formity with  those  of  other  sects. 

But  it  is  rather  probable  that  education  4 'all  around"  has 
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had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  change  that  has  invaded  the 
usages  of  that  worthy  and  perfectly  respectahle  order  of 
Christians. 

The  memory  returns  with  pleasure  even  now  to  the  quiet, 
frugal,  domestic  manners  of  Haverhill  Corner  seventy  years 
agq.  The  two-storied  white  square  houses  with  small  dif- 
ferences in  structure  or  size,  each  containing  one  best  par- 
lor and  chamber  over  it,  both  of  which  were  closed  fifty 
weeks  in  the  year  to  the  footsteps  of  man,  and  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  except  as  they  might  have  been  used  for  the 
storage  of  Sunday  clothes,  or  other  things  likely  to  suffer 
from  familiar  touch,  and  as  they  were  embraced  in  the  an- 
nual house  cleaning,  when  all  the  furniture  was  removed  and 
the  windows  taken  from  their  frames  for  washing. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  lighted  his  office  with  two  tallow  candles 
in  iron  candlesticks,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
parlors  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  same  quality 
of  rather  feeble  light,  or  that  there  were  here  and  there  in 
rare  instances  to  be  found  oil  lamps. 

But  in  general  the  family  contented  themselves  with  one 
candle,  around  which  they  sat.  The  evenings  were  spent  in 
the  second  parlor  or  dining  room,  and  its  benefits  were 
shared  by  the  maid  of  all  work,  without  any  feeling  of  ele- 
vation on  her  part,  or  constraint,  or  other  annoyance  on  the 
part  of  the  family. 

Some  of  the  families  included  boys  or  young  men  who 
came  from  a  distance  to  the  academy,  and  paid  from  a  dollar 
to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week  for  their  board  and  wash- 
ing, or  in  recompense  for  their  accommodations  took  care  of 
the  horse,  cow,  fire  wood,  and  performed  the  domestic  ser- 
vices usually  allotted  to  boys.  Among  these  was  Nathan 
Clifford,  afterward  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


NOTES. 


The  first  execution  in  Haverhill  was  that  of  Thomas  Powers  a 
mulatto,  in  1796.  He  sold  his  body  to  Dr.  Peterson  of  Boscaweii, 
and  Dr.  Lacy  of  Hopkinton.  "They  rode  to  Haverhill  and  were 
present  at  the  execution.  Dr.  Lacy  skinned  the  body,  had  the  skin 
tanned  and  a  pair  of  boots  made  from  it.'"1 — [History  of  Boscaweii, 
X.  H.,  by  Charles  l*Carleton"  Coffin,  p.  428. 

The  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Powers  July  26,  1726,  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Noah  Worcester  of  Thornton,  N.  IT.,  from  Luke  xxiii.  32-34. 
It  was  printed  and  sold  by  N.  Coverly  of  Haverhill.  It  contains 
thirty-three  pages,  seventeen  of  which  are  in  exposition  of  the  text, 
three  were  addressed  to  the  criminal  who  seems  to  have  been  very 
young,  and  the  rest  to  the  audience.  A  copy  is  owned  by  Hon. 
Horace  \V.  Bailey,  Newbury,  Vt. 

Mr.  Powers  was  the  lust  pastor  to  occupy  the  meeting  house  in 
Ladd  street.  This  house  was  fashioned  after  the  style  of  those  days 
with  square  pews,  a  barrel  shaped  pulpit  perched  high  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  house,  and  over  it  a  high  sounding  board  sus- 
pended by  a  rod  that  seemed  altogether  too  slender  for  the  minister's 
safety.  The  deacon's  seats  of  honor  were  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
facing  the  congregation.  The  broad  aisle  ran  straight  from  them  to 
the  front  door.  The  seats  on  four  sides  of  the  pews  were  upon 
hinges,  to  be  raised  during  prayers,  coming  down  with  clatter  when 
it  was  ended.  The  children  were  often  seated  in  front  with  their 
backs  to  the  minister  in  full  view  of  their  parents,  so  as  to  leave 
little  chance  for  play.  Besides  the  front  door  on  the  west  side  there 
was  an  entrance  through  the  tower  on  the  south  end,  from  which 
also  rose  a  stairway  to  the  gallery  which  extended  around  three  sides 
of  the  house. — [From  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrill's  sermon,  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Haverhill  Congregational  church,  Oct.  12-13,  1S90, 
p.  14. 

Mr.  Powers  resided  in  the  house  on  the  bluff  at  the  corner  where 
the  road  to  the  cemetery  and  the  one  to  Ladd  street  meet. 

The  present  church  building  was  built  by  the  Methodists,  and 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  Cougregatioualists  the  people  of  the  town 
wanted  the  old  bell  to  come  to  this  church,  while  the  people  on  Ladd 
street  strongly  objected  to  their  taking  it.  *  *  The  people  on  Ladd 
street  watched  the  old  bell  night  and  day  for  a  time  till  the  bell  was 
finally  left  in  the  old  place.  Afterwards  the  old  bell  was  removed  to 
the  new  school  house  built  there  and  the  old  church  taken  down. 
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FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  J.  H.  PEARSON,  CHICAGO,  TEL.,  AT  THE 
CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  see  the  people  as  they  took  their 
places  in  church.  The  seats  have  been  turned  around  since  I  attended 
here,  the  pulpit  used  to  be  at  the  other  end  under  the  gallery.  The 
pews  faced  the  minister,  and  the  singers  also  faced  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  so  that  everyone  could  see  the  people  as  they  came  into 
church.  1  used  to  think  that  a  nice  arrangement,  for  we  could  see- 
everyone,  and  how  they  looked  when  they  came  in.  Now  let  me  fol- 
low the  pews  and  their  occupants  as  I  remember  them.  I  will  com- 
mence with  the  wall  pews  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  church,  as 
h  used  to  be.  Of  course  I  cannot  recall  all.  Among  those  that  I 
remember  was  Miss  Eliza  Cross.  1  think  she  used  to  sit  in  the  cross 
pews  in  this  corner.  She  was  one  of  the  leading  members  in  the 
church,  active  in  all  christian  work,  especially  interested  and  efficient 
in  the  Sunday  school.  She  was  an  earnest  advocate,  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  that  was  discussed  in  Ladd  street,  as  far  back  as 
1840.  Near  her  sat  Jonathan  and  William  Watson,  who  lived  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  town.  They  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
but  were  regular  attendants  upon  worship;  good  citizens,  and  men 
who  commanded  the  respect  of  the  community. 

The  Woods  famil}'  and  Mrs.  .lewett  occupied  the  same  pew,  and 
were  regular  attendants  upon  public  worship.  The  Johnston  family 
occupied  two  pews,  and  were  regular  worshipers.  They  were  an  old 
substantial  family,  taking  an  honorable  place  among  their  neighbors. 
John  Smith  who  was  once  pastor  of  the  church,  and  Charles  11.  Smith, 
his  son,  had  a  seat  between  the  Woods  and  Johnston  families,  and 
were  regular  attendants.  They  were  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
family,  well-to-do  farmers  on  Ladd  street. 

Next,  as  1  remember,  came  the  family  of  Hon.  Joseph  Bell.  He 
was  the  most  prominent  lawyer  in  town,  and  one  of  the  legal  authori- 
ties of  the  state.  lie  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  excellent  busi- 
ness ability,  and  exercised  a  wide  influence  through  all  nothern  New 
Hampshire.  I  can  still  see  him  as  he  used  to  walk  into  church,  in  his 
Sunday  suit  with  milled  shirt  bosom,  followed  by  his  fine  looking 
wife  and  children.  lie  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  but  attended 
pretty  regularly,  and  paid  the  most  pew  rent  of  the  church.  There 
was  John  Osgood  on  that  side.  He  was  known  in  the  town  as  honest 
John  Osgood.  He  and  his  family  were  all  members  —  a  very  line 
family,  and  good  citizens. 

The  Towle  family  and  Dr.  Morgan  sat  side  by  side.    They  were 
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both  prominent  in  the  community.  Win.  Bar  stow  and  his  family  sat 
on  this  side  also.  This  was  a  large  family,  and  very  regular  at 
church,  and  interested  in  all  the  life  of  the  church.  Henry  Towle, 
the  jeweler,  was  also  on  that  side  of  church.  He  was  always  in 
church,  and  came  early. 

John  L.  Rix  and  family  were  usually  in  church,  but  not  as  early  as 
some  others.  He  was  not  a  church  member,  but  his  wife  was.  He 
took  an  interest  in  church  affairs,  and  if  all  did  not  go  right  he  gen- 
erally had  something  to  say  about  it.  Next  that  I  remember  was 
Nathan  B.  Felton  and  John  R.  Reding  and  wife.  They  took  a  back 
seat.  I  remember  it  was  a  little  higher  than  the  other  pews,  so  that 
they  could  overlook  the  whole  congregation.  They  both  were  promi- 
nent people,  and  good  citizens. 

Lyman  Buck  and  family,  Arthur  Carleton  and  family,  and  James 
Bell  and  family,  occupied  body  pews  iu  church,  and  were  all  good 
members  of  society.  The  two  Bell  families  were  most  prominent, 
and  their  appearance  corresponding.  1  can  well  remember  John  L. 
Bunce  as  he  used  to  come  into  church.  He  was  a  tall,  fine  looking 
man,  straight  as  a  candle,  and  with  a  military  step  that  suited  him 
well.  He  was  a  banker,  and  a  leading  man  iu  Haverhill.  Then  1  can 
see  Deacon  Henry  Barstow  and  his  tall  wife.  He  was  rather  short, 
and  a  little  lame.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  had  a  fine  family.  He 
used  to  lead  the  singing  in  prayer  meetiug. 

Near  these  were  James  Athertou  and  family,  and  Dr.  Spalding  and 
family.  Deacon  Chester  Farman  had  a  front  pew  in  the  next  row  of 
seats.  He  lived  farthest  away  from  the  church,  and  yet  you  would 
always  find  him  and  his  family  in  their  seats  before  any  others.  He 
was  a  very  substantial  and  good  christian  man,  and  everyone  knew 
just  where  to  find  Deacon  Farman.  I  remember  he  had  a  peculiar 
sound  to  his  cough,  so  that  everyone  knew  it  at  once. 

Benjamin  Merrill  and  family  came  next  as  I  remember  them.  He 
had  a  large  family,  and  I  think  they  occupied  two  pews.  Everybody 
in  town  knew  Capt.  u Ben  "  Merrill,  as  he  was  called.  He  was  the 
king  merchant  in  the  village,  a  bright,  active  man,  with  a  bright,  act- 
ive family.  Deacon  A.  K.  Merrill  (his  oldest  son)  was  made  deacon 
when  quite  young,  and  remained  a  deacon  till  his  death.    *       *  * 

In  this  connection  I  recall  the  name  of  Russell  Kimball,  a  prominent 
man  in  this  church  and  society.  He  was  for  many  years  the  leading 
merchant  in  the  village  and  his  note  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  man 
in  town,  if  you  could  get  it;  but  his  notes  never  lloated  round  on  the 
market;  his  credit  was  never  questioned.  John  Nelsou  and  family 
came  next.    He  had  one  of  the  good  old  fashioued  families  that  filled 
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two  pews  when  all  were  present.  Mr.  Nelson  was  a  lawyer  of 
ability,  and  was  also  a  successful  business  man.  His  family  were 
prominent  in  the  village,  intelligent  and  dignified. 

Among  the  leading  families  that  came  from  Ladd  street,  I  recall 
the  Ladds  and  Herberts.  Somewhere  in  the  body-pews  were  John  A. 
Page  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Page  was  cashier  of  the  Grafton  County 
bank  for  a  number  of  years  after  Mr.  Bunce  left.  His  father,  Gov. 
John  Page,  left  this  church  to  join  the  Methodists,  among  whom  he 
became  a  leader.  Next  to  John  A.  Page,  as  I  remember,  came  Dr. 
Ezra  Bartlett  and  family.  lean  still  see  the  venerable  doctor  with 
rullled  shirt  bosom  and  cane  coming  into  the  aisle  at  the  head  of  his 
family,  his  portly  wife  following  him,  and  the  large  family  following 
in  their  order  according  to  age.  Most  of  the  people  were  now  in 
their  seats ;  and  when  they  saw  the  family  of  Dr.  Bartlett  coming 
into  church  they  looked  upon  as  fine  appearing  and  dignified  a  house- 
hold as  could  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Among  the  sturdy,  well-to-do  farmers  from  Piermont,  I  remember 
Caleb  and  George  Stevens  and  Benjamin  Carter.  They  lived  on  the 
town  line  of  the  village,  and  were  excellent  people. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Peabody  Webster.  "  Pee''  Web- 
ster, we  used  to  call  him.  He  was  a  leading  man  in  this  church  and 
society  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Dr.  Edmund  Carleton  sat  behind  Dr.  Bartlett  as  I  remember.  He 
was  deacon  of  the  church  at  an  early  date,  and  remained  a  deacon  till 
his  death.  He  and  his  family  were  remarkable  people.  They  were  a 
devoted  christian  family,  regular  in  attendance  upon  church,  and 
ready  for  every  good  work.  I  recall  distinctl}'  Dr.  Carleton  as  he 
distributed  the  bread  and  wine  at  communion.  1  remember  too,  that 
he  used  to  wear  a  red  bandana  handkerchief  over  his  head  as  he  sat 
in  church.  I  suppose  from  taking  cold;  this  made  him  quite  a  con- 
spicuous person  in  the  congregation.  Benjamin  Swan  and  family 
were  next  behind  Charles  Carleton's,  1  think.  His  family  were 
usually  in  their  place.  "'Mr.  Swan  was  an  upright  man,  and  a  good 
neighbor.    His  wife  was  a  very  pleasant  lady. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  church  Joshua  Woodward  and  family,  and 
Caleb  Hunt  and  family  sat,  in  two  pews  side  by  side.  Mr.  Woodward 
was  a  very  prominent  and  intelligent  man.  He  lived  on  Ladd  street, 
and  was  an  active  worker  in  tne  church  and  society.  He  was  noted 
at  an  early  day  as  an  abolitionist,  and  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
abolishing  slavery.  The  Hunts  were  esteemed  for  their  general  in- 
telligence. Somewhere  Hear  the  Hunts  anil  the  WoodWKUrda  Sftt 
General  Pool  and  his  family.  Next  to  these  came  David  Sloan  and 
family,  '*  Squire"  Sloan,  as  he  was  called,  was  somewhat  peculiar  in 
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many  of  his  ways.  But  he  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  sensible  man, 
and  his  family  were  like  him.  He  was  not  a  church  member,  but 
usually  attended,  coming  in  a  little  late,  if  I  remember  rightly.  I  can 
next  recall  Hon.  Samuel  Page,  with  a  well-filled  pew  of  children  on 
the  east  side  of  the  church.  He  had  an  excellent  family  of  children 
who  settled  as  well-to-do  farmers.       *       *  * 

Hosea  S.  Baker  and  family  came  next.  Mr.  Baker  was  a  pew-holder, 
and  attended  this  church  up  to  between  1845  and  1850.  He  was  then 
induced  to  take  charge  of  the  Sunday  school  at  the  Methodist  church, 
and  afterward  attended  that  church.  He  was  a  strong  man,  and  left 
his  mark  on  the  community. 

Then  came  Moses  St.  Clair  and  family.  "Major"  St.  Clair  he  was 
usually  called.  He  had  a  large  family  of  boys,  and  they  were  gener- 
ally in  their  places  in  church.  *  *  The  next  pew  was  my  father's,  aud 
next  came  Moses  Dow  and  family.  After  his  death,  Vocamus  Keith 
married  his  widow,  and  they  were  regular  attendants  at  church.  I 
remember  they  came  to  church  in  good  season. 

Then  came  the  pew  of  Jonathan  S.  Nichols  and  family.  I  could  say 
much  that  is  good  about  himself  and  family,  but  as  he  is  still  with  us, 
I  forbear.  I  will  mention  one  family  more,  that  of  Michael  Carleton. 
They  usually  occupied  two  pews,  and  were  always  in  their  places  in 
good  season.  The  father  was  an  unassuming  man,  and  so  were  all 
the  family.  They  were  quite  devout  worshippers  in  the  house  of 
God.  I  can  still  see  Mr.  Carleton  when  the  minister  was  well  on  in 
his  sermon,  bow  his  head  a  little  and  close  his  eyes,  but  I  suppose  his 
ears  were  open  to  hear  what  was  said. 

Before  leaving  my  recollections  of  this  church  I  must  speak  of  the 
members  of  the  choir.  The  leader  was  Timothy  K.  Blaisdell,  who 
was  conductor  for  many  years,  from  about  1S32  to  1S45.  It  may  well 
be  said  of  him  that  he  had  no  superior  in  that  line  in  this  part  of  the 
state.    He  was  a  merchant,  a  good  citizen,  and  had  a  fine  family. 

Sarah  Merrill,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  other  Merrill  girls,  (a  sister  of 
Deacon  Merrill)  played  the  organ.  Miss  Eleanor  Towle  (now  Mrs. 
Chapman)  was  the  leading  soprano.  The  rest  of  the  choir  came  from 
the  Merrill  and  Barstow  families,  Samuel  Ladd,  Henry  Towle,  Nel- 
son Chandler,  James  Woodward,  Jonathan  S.  Nichols,  Miss  Ellen 
McClary  (now  Mrs.  Kediug),  two  of  James  Bell's  daughters,  Callista 
Orpha  aud  Luella  Bell  (now  Mrs.  Merrill).  I  think  it  is  true  that  this 
church  had  then  the  best  singing  of  any  church  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  the  time. 


It  seems  a  little  singular  that  neither  Mr.  Bittinger,  nor  any  of  the 
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speakers  at  the  anniversary  make  any  mention  of  a  curious  charge 
once  made  to  the  church  at  an  ordination  in  Haverhill,  by  Rev.  David 
Sutherland  of  Bath.  I  have  seen  the  charge  in  print,  but  Rev.  J.  L. 
Merrill  tells  me  that  although  it  was  a  fact,  he  cannot  tell  which  of 
the  several  ministers  of  Haverhill  it  was. 

There  had  been  considerable  trouble  in  the  church,  and  several 
ministers  followed  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Finally 
they  settled  one,  and  at  the  installation  Mr.  Sutherland  had  the  charge 
to  the  people.  The  exercises  had  been  very  long,  and  when  the 
charge  came  the  audience  feared  a  long  sermon.  Mr.  Sutherland  rose 
in  the  pulpit  and  said  substantially  as  follows :  "  My  friends,  I  sup- 
pose you  expect  me  to  give  you  a  great  charge.  Yes,  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  great  charge,  one  you  will  all  remember."  Then  opening 
the  Bible  he  turned  the  leaves  to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessaloniaus, 
and  read,  "  And  we  beseech  you  brethren,  to  know  them  which 
labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you; 
And  to  esteem  them  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake  —  and  be  at 
peace  among  yourselves."  He  then  closed  the  book  and  sat  down. 
They  remembered  that  charge. 

Mr.  Merrill  tells  me  that  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Gibbs  in  1S35,  his  father,  who  was  an  old  Scotch  minister,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  in  these  words,  or  using  these  words  in  the 
course  of  his  charge  :  kl  Joseph,  if  after  you  have  been  here  two  years 
the  people  like  you  as  well  as  they  do  now,  it  will  be  because  you 
have  not  done  your  duty."    lie  died  within  that  time. 

Ben  Wiser  was  a  character  about  Haverhill,  especially  court  week. 
One  day  at  dinner  in  the  tavern,  a  man  swallowed  a  fish  bone,  and 
came  near  choking.  Ben  said  that  he  had  once  invented  a  little  con- 
trivance, which,  being  placed  in  the  mouth  when  eating  fish,  would 
separate  the  bones  from  the  fish,  throw  them  out,  and  gently  guide 
the  latter  down  the  throat.  He  loaned  it  to  a  man  one  day,  who  put 
it  in  wrong  side  to,  aimVit  sent  the  bones  down  the  man's  throat  and 
choked  him.  The  man's  relatives  smashed  the  machine,  and  Ben 
never  could  remember  how  to  make  another. 

[F.  P.  Wells. 


ERRATUM. 

In  foot-note,  page  30,  for  John  L.  Nelson  read  Thomas  1,.  Nelson. 
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Historical  Address  by  William  F.  Whitcher 

We  celebrate  today  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Haverhill,  the  earliest  settled, 
in  point  of  time,  in  northern  or  central  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  even  yet  a  new  town  as  compared  with  the  original  Haverhill 
in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  England,  which  was  already  old  when,  in 
1639,  one  of  its  sons,  John  Ward,  graduate  of  Cambridge,  only 
eighteen  miles  distant,  came  to  New  England  and  became  the 
first  minister  of  Pentucket  on  the  Merrimac,  which  was  erected 
in  1641,  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  into  a 
township,  and  given  the  name  of  Haverhill  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
place of  its  first  minister. 
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The  English  Haverhill  is  a  quaint  old  parish  and  market  town, 
picturesquely  situated,  with  its  one  long  street,  in  a  valley  on  a 
branch  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  with  two  manufactur- 
ing industries,  one  for  cotton,  the  other  for  silk  fabrics,  and  with 
a  population  of  about  4,500.  The  bustling,  prosperous,  manu- 
facturing city  on  the  Merrimac,  with  its  40,000  population,  was 
known  as  "Old  Haverhill"  within  the  memory  of  many  here 
today,  and  our  Haverhill,  its  namesake,  was  and  still  is  new  in 
comparison  with  that  municipality,  which,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Our  Haverhill,  however,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  life,  takes  on  the  dignity  of  age  when  compared  with  the 
three  other  Haverhills  on  the  world's  map — one  in  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio,  another  in  Marshall  County,  Iowa,  and  still  another 
in  Butler  County,  Kansas,  each  a  small  farming  township,  and 
each  with  a  population  of  less  than  four  hundred. 

Towns  as  well  as  individuals  have  a  character  and  individuality 
of  their  own,  the  result  of  varied  influences.  In  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  life  Haverhill  has  had  its  own  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. It  has  differed  from  its  neighbors.  It  still  differs. 
It  is  not  Bath,  Coventry-Benton,  or  Piermont;  it  has  been,  and 
is,  unlike  its  twin  sister,  Newbury,  Vermont.  It  is  Haverhill. 
Its  people  have  been  Haverhill  people.  Its  history  is  peculiarly 
its  own. 

Its  settlement  was  not  an  accident.  For  a  period  of  fifty  years 
and  more  previous  to  such  settlement,  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists  in  northeastern  Massachusetts  and  south- 
eastern New  Hampshire  knowledge  of  a  Coos  country  on  the 
Connecticut,  possessing  a  soil  of  marvelous  fertility,  forests  of 
heavy  and  valuable  growth,  and  streams  furnishing  abundant 
fish  and  ample  water-power  for  mills.  Trappers  had  visited  it, 
captives  had  been  carried  by  Indians  through  it  to  Canada,  so 
that  as  early  as  1704  Penhallow  mentions  a  French-Indian  fort, 
and  corn  planted  at  Coos  high  up  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Rev. 
John  Williams,  who  in  that  same  year  was  carried,  with  more 
than  a  hundred  others,  captive  from  Deerfield,  Mass.,  to  Canada, 
in  his  narrative  published  some  years  later,  speaks  of  Coos  as 
if  it  were  a  region  well  known. 

After  the  settlement  at  Charlestown,  or  "Number  Four," — 
begun  in  1748, — had  become  established,  the  question  of  the 
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settlement  of  Coos  began  to  be  agitated.  In  1751  hunters  came 
up  the  river  examining  the  land  on  both  sides,  as  far  north  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Arnmonoosuc.  A  year  later  John  Stark  and 
three  others  who  were  hunting  on  Bakers  river,  in  what  is  now 
Rumney,  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  Stark  and 
one  of  his  companions,  Amos  Eastman,  were  captured  and  taken 
to  Canada.  They  passed  through  the  Coos  meadows  at  Little 
Oxbow,  both  on  their  enforced  journey  and  on  their  return  a 
few  months  later.  That  same  year,  1752,  application  was  made 
to  Governor  Wentworth  by  men  from  Hampton  and  vicinity  for 
charters  for  four  towns  each  six  miles  square  in  Coos,  and  in 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  the 
governor  alluded  to  the  forfeiture  of  previous  grants  in  the 
same  section.  Protests  and  threats  were  made  from  Canada  and 
the  charters  were  not  given. 

In  the  spring  of  1753  an  expedition  of  twenty-one  men  under 
command  of  Colonel  Zaccheus  Lovewell,  with  John  Stark  for  guide, 
was  sent  out  by  the  General  Court  "to  view  the  Coos  Country. " 
The  route  taken  was  up  the  Pemigewasset  and  Bakers  rivers 
and  over  the  divide  to  the  Connecticut.  The  path  which  they 
marked  out  was  followed  the  next  year,  1754,  by  Capt.  Peter 
Powers,  with  a  company  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  French  had 
advanced  into  the  Connecticut  Valley.  They  left  Concord  June 
15,  reached  the  river  at  what  is  now  Piermont  June  25,  and  fol- 
lowed it  as  far  north  as  Northumberland,  which  they  reached 
July  2. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1760  Thomas  Blanchard  was  ordered  by 
Governor  Wentworth  to  make  a  survey  of  Connecticut  river  north- 
ward from  Charlestown,  and  at  the  end  of  ever}'  six  miles,  on 
a  straight  line,  to  set  a  boundary  on  each  side  the  river  for  a 
township.  He  made  this  survey  in  March,  going  up  the  river  on 
the  ice,  and  his  survey  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arnmonoosuc 
and  included  nine  pairs  of  towns,  the  two  northernmost  being 
about  seven  miles  in  length,  instead  of  six. 

All  this  was  in  anticipation  of  settlement,  but  the  dangers 
which  threatened  from  the  north  had  made  actual  settlement 
unadvisable.  For  a  period  of  more  than  seventy  years  England 
and  France  had  been  in  almost  unbroken  warfare  with  each  other, 
and  the  English  settlements  in  New  England  had  been,  during 
nearly  all  this  period,  subject  to  attack  by  the  French  and  their 
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savage  Indian  allies  from  the  north.  But  with  the  surrender  of 
Montreal  to  the  British  in  September,  1760,  and  the  consequent 
downfall  of  French  Empire  on  the  American  continent,  the 
dangers  which  served  for  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
prevent  the  settlement  of  the  coveted  Connecticut  Valley 
region,  especially  that  of  lower  Coos,  were  practically  ended. 

A  regiment  of  New  Hampshire  troops,  under  command  of 
Colonel  John  Goffe  of  Bedford,  was  sent  in  the  spring  of  1760 
to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Canada.  It  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Montreal  and  was  present  at  its  surrender. 
Four  officers  of  this  regiment  were  destined  to  have  a  large  influ- 
ence in  the  early  history  of  the  towns  of  Haverhill  and  New- 
bury. Lieutenant-Colonel  Jacob  Bayley,  Captain  John  Hazen, 
First  Lieutenant  Jacob  Kent,  all  of  Hampstead,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Timothy  Bedel  of  Salem,  on  their  return  home  after 
the  surrender,  passed  through  lower  Coos.  The  Oxbow  meadows 
attracted  their  attention,  and  they  spent  several  days  examining 
the  adjacent  country.  They  determined  to  secure  if  possible 
charters  of  two  townships  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  in  which 
they  might  themselves  make  settlement,  and  on  their  arrival 
home  they  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the  governor  for  such  char- 
ters. Bayley  and  Hazen  stood  high  in  favor  with  the  colonial 
government  for  valuable  military  service  rendered  and  each  had 
influential  friends  whom  the  governor  wished  to  please.  They 
obtained  in  the  winter  of  1760-61  promise  of  the  desired  grants, 
a  promise  which,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  until  May  18,  1763, 
when  Haverhill  was  granted  to  John  Hazen,  Jacob  Bayley, 
Timothy  Bedel,  Jacob  Kent  and  72  associates,  and  Newbury  was 
granted  the  same  day  to  Jacob  Bayley,  John  Hazen,  Jacob  Kent, 
Timothy  Bedel  and  72  others,  the  names  of  many  of  whom 
also  appeared  in  the  list  of  the  grantees  of  Haverhill. 

These  were  not  the  men,  however,  to  wTait  for  the  charters. 
They  had  the  governor's  promise  and  they  at  once  acted.  Hazen 
and  Bayley  came  up  in  the  early  summer  of  1761,  looked  over 
the  ground  more  carefully  than  they  had  done  before,  a-nerd 
that  the  former  should  settle  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the 
latter  on  the  west,  and  at  once  began  to  arrange  definite  plans. 
Bayley  went  on  to  Crown  Point  on  military  business  and  Hazen 
returned  to  Hampstead  by  way  of  Charlestown,  where  he  engaged 
several  men  to  come  to  Coos,  cut  and  sack  the  hay  on  the 
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cleared  ground  on  the  Oxbows.  In  the  meantime  a  stock  of 
cattle,  mostly  young  cows  and  steers,  were  purchased,  and  in 
August  Michael  Johnston,  John  Pettie  and  Abraham  Webb 
started  with  these  from  Ham pstead  by  way  of  Charlestown  and 
following  the  line  of  spotted  trees  made  by  Blanchard  the  previous 
year  reached  their  destination  in  October.  The  settlement  of 
Haverhill  was  begun.  These  three  spent  the  exceptionally  long 
and  cold  winter  here  in  an  improvised  shelter  feeding  the  hay  to 
the  cattle,  and  breaking  the  steers  to  the  yoke,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  the  plough  and  the  other  work  in  the  spring. 

When  the  spring  came  Captain  Hazen  was  on  the  ground  with 
a  number  of  men  and  materials  for  a  sawmill  and  gristmill,  which 
were  erected  on  Poole  Brook,  on  the  site  where  Swasey's  Mills 
stood  later,  and  but  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  spot  where  we 
meet  today.  He  brought  with  him  Uriah  Morse  and  his  wife 
from  Northfield,  Mass.,  the  first  family  settling  in  town.  Morse 
built  his  house  on  Poole  Brook,  near  what  was  later  the  almshouse, 
now  the  residence  of  W.  H.  Ingalls.  He  furnished  board  for 
Captain  Hazen,  and  the  men  who  came  with  him,  among  whom 
were  Joshua  Howard,  Jaasiel  Harriman,  Simeon  Stevens,  Thomas 
Johnson  and  Timothy  Bedel. 

Howard,  Harriman  and  Stevens  came  direct  from  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  by  way  of  Bakers  river,  over  the  divide  into  what  later 
became  Coventry,  and  down  the  Oliverian  instead  of  taking  the 
usual  route  by  way  of  Charlestown.   These  men  all  became  promi- 
f     nent  in  the  life  of  Coos.    Howard  settled  later  on  the  island  which 
;     bears  his  name,— now  a  part  of  the  county  farm, — where  he  lived 
\     to  the  advanced  age  of  99:  Harriman  after  a  few  years  became 
•     the  pioneer  settler  of  Bath:  Stevens,  a  grantee  of  both  Haverhill 
!     and  Newbury,  went  to  Piermont,  where  his  descendants  became 
prominent.    Johnson  remained  in  Haverhill  but  a  short  time, 
I     going  to  Newbury,  where  he  became  next,  perhaps,  to  Jacob 
Bayley,  its  most  distinguished  and  influential  citizen.  Timothy 
Bedel,  except  for  the  few  years  he  lived  in  Bath,  of  which  town 
he  was  a  grantee  as  well  as  of  Haverhill,  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
leaders  who  gave  Haverhill  its  enviable  reputation  from  the  first. 

Captain  Hazen  had  reasons  for  beginning  his  settlement  prior 
to  obtaining  his  charter.  Other  parties,  one  Oliver  Willard  in 
particular,  were  casting  covetous  eyes  on  the  section,  and  endeav- 
oring to  forestall  him  in  securing  possession  of  the  broad  meadows. 

! 
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He  took  no  chances.  He  believed  in  possession  as  constituting 
several,  if  not  indeed  the  proverbial  nine  points  of  law. 

John  Hazen  was  a  remarkable  man.  As  founder  of  the  town 
his  career  and  character  merit,  even  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to 
these  exercises,  more  than  the  mere  passing  attention  which  has 
heretofore  been  given  them.  He  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
March  5,  1727,  the  son  of  Moses  and  Abigail  (White)  Hazen, 
and  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Edward  Hazen,  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  about  1640.  He  lived  in 
that  part  of  Haverhill  known  as  Timberlane,  which,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  in  1741,  became  a  part  of  the  town  of  Hamp- 
stead,  incorporated  in  1749.  He  was  active  in  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  new  town,  served  on  its  board  of  selectmen, 
and  rendered  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  important  military 
service.  He  had  the  genuine  soldier  spirit.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  company  of  Captain  Jacob  Bayley,  his  townsman,  in  the 
Crown  Point  expedition  of  1757.  In  1758,  he  was  captain  in 
Colonel  Hart's  regiment,  and  in  1760  he  was,  as  previously  noted, 
captain  in  Colonel  Goffe's  regiment,  of  which  his  friend  Bayley 
was  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage, 
of  great  physical  strength,  and  though  his  educational  advantages 
had  been  limited,  of  wise  foresight.  When  it  came  to  securing 
his  charter,  he  prudently  had  inserted  the  names  of  grantees 
whom  he  knew  would  not  become  actual  settlers,  and  whose 
rights  in  the  township  he  could  doubtless  secure  for  himself  at  a 
fair  price  and  without  great  difficulty.  Thus  John  Hazen,  Jr., 
who  at  the  time  was  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
was  a  grantee.  Robert  Peaslee,  a  brother-in-law,  Moses  and  Wil- 
liam Hazen,  brothers,  were  others.  His  sister  had  married  Moses 
Moores,  and  the  names  of  Edmund,  John  and  Benjamin  Moores, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  father-in-law,  John  Swett,  appear  in  the 
list  of  grantees.  Nathaniel  Merrill,  his  future  son-in-law,  was 
another.  With  the  exception  of  Merrill  none  of  these  grantees 
ever  became  residents  of  Haverhill.  Some  of  their  shares  Hazen 
secured  immediately,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  held 
in  September,  1763,  it  was  voted  that  he  choose  the  house  and 
meadow  lots  of  five  shares  before  the  other  grantees  should  draw 
their  lots.  His  choice  was  doubtless  already  made,  as  he  named 
the  Meadow  lots  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  all  in  one  plot,  about 
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a  mile  square,  the  well-known  Oxbow,  Hazen,  Swasey  farm,  now 
owned  by  Moses  A.  Meader.  The  house  lots  were  adjoining. 
The  proprietors  reserved  the  mill  privileges  for  their  own  use. 
Later  he  purchased  other  rights,  for  as  the  owner  of  ten  shares 
he  was  authorized  Jan.  4,  1771,  by  the  proprietors  to  hold  "his 
proportion  of  land  in  a  body  between  the  Oxbow  and  the  east  line 
of  the  township  according  to  a  plan  then  submitted."  This 
trail,  a  mile  wide  and  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  passed  soon 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  John  Fisher  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
was  known  during  the  Revolutionary  period  and  later  as  the 
Fisher  farm.  It  was  a  tract  covered  with  the  finest  of  pine,  and 
remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  an  unbroken  wilderness  until 
the  pines  began  to  be  felled  and  the  tract  was  opened  up  to  settle- 
ment. 

His  foresight  and  sound  judgment  are  seen  again  in  that  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  as  settlers  an  exceptionally  desir- 
able class  of  men,  most  of  whom  were  not  numbered  among  the 
grantees.  I  mention  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  settled 
prior  to  1770.  Timothy  Bedel,  distinguished  soldier  in  the  War 
for  Independence;  John  Page,  the  father  of  Governor  and 
United  States  Senator  John  Page,  and  of  Samuel  Page;  John 
White,  Joshua  Poole,  James  Bayley,  Maxi  Hazeltine,  Elisha  Lock, 
Uriah  Stone,  great-grandfather  of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur; 
James  Woodward,  Jonathan  FJkins,  Ezekiel  Ladd  with  his  six 
brothers,  and  whose  monument  abides, — Ladd  street;  Jonathan 
Goodwin,  Edward  Bayley,  James  Abbott,  Joseph  Hutchins, 
Simeon  Goodwin,  John  Hurd,  William  Eastman,  Joshua  Hay- 
ward,  Timothy  Barron,  Nathaniel  Weston,  Asa  Porter,  Andrew 
Savage  Crocker,  Charles  Johnston,  Ephraim  Wesson,  James 
Corliss,  Jonathan  Ring,  Thomas  Simpson,  Amos  Kimball  and 
Charles  Bailey. 

These  were  men  who  would  have  had  marked  influence  in 
any  community.  Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  Captain  Hazen 
was  wise  in  his  choice  of  associates.  He  was  not  attempting  the 
formation  of  a  community  in  which  a  single  personality,  and 
that  his  own,  should  be  dominant.  Some  of  these  men  were 
his  superiors  in  culture  and  in  qualities  of  leadership,  and  none 
recognized  this  more  clearly  than  he,  but  they  were  men,  who 
could  secure  for  the  town  county-seat  honors,  who  could  establish 
schools  and  churches,  who  could  give  the  new  town  enviable 
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prominence,  and  they  did  it.  From  the  beginning  Haverhill 
was  the  first  town  in  Coos.  These  men  mentioned,  and  such  as 
these,  gave  tone  and  character  to  the  Haverhill  of  their  day, 
and  the  Haverhill  of  subsequent  years. 

They  were  of  sturdy  English  stock,  of  Puritan  ideals  and  train- 
ing, of  frugal  habits  and  virtuous  life.  They  had  the  genuine 
pioneer  spirit  and  possessed  the  racial  hunger  for  land.  Among 
them  were  men  of  liberal  culture,  like  John  Hurd  and  Asa  Porter, 
both  graduates  of  Harvard;  men  of  devout  piety  and  rugged 
integrity,  like  John  Page  and  Charles  Johnston;  of  indomitable 
purpose,  like  Ezekiel  Ladd,  James  Woodward,  Timothy  Barron 
and  Jonathan  Elkins,  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution  proved 
their  self-sacrificing,  undying  patriotism. 

The  character  of  a  town  is  of  course  influenced  by  soil  and 
climate,  by  mountain,  lake  and  river,  and  Haverhill  has  been 
fortunate  in  these;  but  underlying  these  in  any  town  or  commu- 
nity are  the  lives  and  characters  of  its  men  and  its  women,  and 
Haverhill  has  also  been  fortunate  in  these,  doubly  fortunate  in  the 
character  of  John  Hazen  and  those  who  joined  with  him  in  her 
founding,  establishing  her  schools  and  churches,  building  her 
roads,  and  transforming  her  forests  into  fertile  fields. 

Those  early  days  were  strenuous  days.  The  roads  were  little 
more  than  mere  bridlepaths.  The  homes  were  in  log  cabins 
with  few  conveniences  and  no  luxuries;  household  furniture 
except  in  rare  cases  was  of  the  rudest;  life  was  rilled  with  hard- 
ships which  were  borne  cheerfully,  since  these  settlers  believed  in 
the  future  of  their  town.  They  lived  the  simple  life,  and  in 
none  of  the  early  records  do  we  find  complaints  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  manner  of  life  in  the  inventory  of 
Captain  Hazen's  estate,  filed  Oct.  22, 1774,  shortly  after  his  death. 
He  had  been  in  Haverhill  twelve  years.  His  Oxbow  farm  had 
been  the  first  settled,  and  this  had  just  been  sold  to  John  Fisher. 
He  had  real  estate  remaining  to  the  value  £388  10s.  There 
were  notes  of  hand  amounting  to  £300  6s.  The  schedule  of  per- 
sonal property  is  given  in  minute  detail.  Dress  was  evidently 
not  a  fad  with  the  captain.  His  wardrobe  consisted  of  "a  half 
worn  brown  coat;  2  pair  breeches:  one  old  velvet  waistcoat: 
one  old  hat:  one  old  surtout:  2  striped  linen  shirts:  one  cotton 
and  linen  shirt:  2  pairs  stockings:  2  pairs  shoes:  1  pair  knee 
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buckles:  1  pair  silver  shoe  buckles:  1  pair  stone  sleeve  buttons:  one 
silver  watch/'  which  alone  was  valued  at  £4,  a  total  value  of  £10 
or  less  than  $50.  It  was  a  wardrobe  evidently  for  use  rather 
than  for  ornament.  The  household  furniture  is  indicative  of 
the  style  of  living.  It  included  feather  beds  and  pillows:  bed- 
steads and  cords,  blankets,  sheets,  coverlets,  case  of  drawers, 
writing  desk,  kettles,  frying  pans,  skillets,  andirons,  flatirons, 
pewter  dishes  and  plates,  6  knives  and  forks,  3  silver  teaspoons, 

4  chairs,  1  looking  glass,  1  tin  canister,  shovel  and  tongs,  under 
beds  and  crockery  ware,  all  of  a  total  value  £32  4s  or  less  than 
$150.  And  this  was  not  poverty  either,  for  we  find  in  the  barns 
and  fields,  3  yoke  of  oxen,  6  yoke  of  steers,  8  cows,  5  heifers  and 

5  calves,  4  horses,  4  colts,  12  swine  and  crops  gathered,  including 
60  tons  hay,  94  bushels  wheat,  148  bushels  oats,  90  bushels 
corn,  50  bushels  potatoes,  28  bushels  rye,  15  bushels  peas,  with 
flax  and  flax  seed,  clover  seed,  herds  grass  seed,  etc.,  valued  at 
£358  7s  6cl  or  upwards  of  $1,700,  by  the  appraisers  Charles  John- 
ston, Andrew  Savage  Crocker  and  Joseph  Hutching.  There  was  a 
contrast  between  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  barns  and  gran- 
aries and  the  contents  of  the  dwelling-house.  It  must  have  been 
the  simple  life,  and  yet  the  estate  of  Captain  Hazen  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  town,  the  population  of  which  according  to  a 
census  taken  the  previous  year  numbered  387.  The  house  erected 
by  him  prior  to  1770  still  stands  on  the  farm,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  road  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the  meadow,  probably  the 
oldest  in  town,  and  is  his  only  material  monument.  There  is 
no  Hazen  family  to  erect  to  his  memory  a  monument  of  stone  and 
bronze,  nor  can  his  grave,  the  location  of  which  is  unknown, 
though  probably  in  the  Oxbow  cemetery  in  Newbury,  be  marked 
with  fitting  memorial  tablet,  but  his  memory  should  not  perish 
from  the  town.  ( 

He  is  not,  however,  without  descendants.  He  married  Nov.  30, 
1752,  Anne  Swett  of  Haverhill,  who  died  in  Haverhill  Sept.  29, 
1765.  Of  their  two  children,  John  went,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  with  his  Uncle  William  to  New  Brunswick.  Sarah,  the 
eldest,  born  in  Hampstead  March  12,  1753,  married,  June,  1771, 
Maj.  Nathaniel  Merrill.  Of  their  twelve  daughters,  ten  married: 
Sarah,  Colonel  Aaron  Hibbard  of  Bath;  Elizabeth,  Captain  Moses 
Swasey  of  Newbury;  Mary,  Nathaniel  Runnells  of  Piermont; 
Nancy,  Obadiah  Swasey  of  Haverhill;  Charlotte,  Isaac  Pearsons 
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of  Haverhill;  Lucinda,  Abner  Bayley  of  Newbury;  Ruth,  James 
Morse  of  Corinth,  Vt.;  Hannah,  Gov.  John  Page  of  Haverhill; 
Mehetabel,  Thomas  Morse  of  Newbury ;  Louisa,  Samuel  Page  of 
Haverhill.  I  need  not  say  that  John  Hazen  has  numerous  de- 
scendants, more  numerous  probably  than  those  of  his  friend  and 
associate  in  the  settlement  of  Coos,  Jacob  Bayley.  Some  of  them 
are  here  today,  some  descended  from  both  these  pioneers.  Some 
of  these  families  have  written  themselves  large  into  the  life 
of  the  town.  Haverhill  owes  it  to  herself  to  provide  some  fitting 
memorial  to  John  Hazen,  preeminently  her  founder. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  at  length  of  Captain  Hazen's  asso- 
ciates, whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  their  immediate 
successors,  who  through  faith,  dauntless  courage,  untiring- 
energy,  endured  hardships,  subdued  the  wilderness,  wrought 
righteousness,  escaped  the  sword  of  foreign  and  savage  foes, 
"out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. "  They  made  Haverhill 
beautiful  for  situation,  first,  in  point  of  civic,  educational,  official 
and  political  influence,  among  the  towns  of  the  Coos  section. 

Immediately  after  the  grant  of  the  charter  in  1763  the  pro- 
prietors took  steps  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  town.  Two 
votes  passed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Plaistow  Sept.  26,  1763,  are 
significant : 

"  Voted  that  the  Proprietors  of  Haverhill  join  with  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Newbury  in  paying  for  preaching  one  or  two  months 
this  fall." 

"Voted  that  the  Proprietors  of  Haverhill  join  with  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Newbury  to  look  out  and  clear  a  road  through  Haver- 
hill and  that  Col.  Jacob  Bayley,  Capt.  John  Hazen  and  Lieut. 
Jacob  Kent  be  a  committee  to  look  out  and  clear  said  road." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Hampstead,  Sept.  10,  1764,  the  last  to 
be  held  away  from  the  settlement,  the  proprietors  again  voted 
that  they  "assist  the  town  and  proprietors  of  Newbury  in  hiring 
preaching  for  six  months  next  coming,  and  that  Captain  Timothy 
Bedel  be  a  committee  to  join  committee  in  Newbury  for  this 
purpose,  the  preaching  to  be  in  Newbury  in  Cowass. " 

Under  this  first  vote  Mr.  Silas  Moody,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  came  to  Coos  and  preached  for  three  Sabbaths 
in  Newbury  and  two  in  Haverhill.  In  1764  Rev.  Peter  Powers 
of  Hollis  spent  the  summer  in  the  two  towns,  preaching  iii  houses 
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and  barns  to  the  acceptance  of  the  settlers,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  a  church  of  fifteen  members  living  on  both  sides 
the  river  was  organized. 

The  first  town  meeting  held  in  Haverhill  was  on  January 
25,  1765.  This  was  a  special  meeting,  and  the  substance  of 
the  only  four  votes  passed  was,  to  "join  with  Newbury  to  give 
Mr.  Peter  Powers  a  call  as  their  gospel  minister,"  to  pay  as 
Haverhill's  part  of  his  salary  £35  6d  and  one  third  part  of  the 
expense  of  installation,  to  deliver  at  his  door  each  year  thirty 
cords  of  wood,  cut  and  corded,  and  to  name  Timothy  Bedel, 
John  Taplin  and  Elisha  Lock  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Powers  to  carry  into  effect  the  action  taken,  and  ask  the  coop- 
eration of  the  proprietors  in  the  affair. 

This  salary  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Powers  was  the  first  money 
raised  by  the  town  of  Haverhill  by  taxation.  It  antedated 
appropriations  for  roads,  schools,  or  even  the  salaries  of  the 
town  officers.  Why?  These  first  settlers  of  Haverhill  were  of 
Puritan  stock,  were  God-fearing  men,  but  they  were  not  religious 
devotees.  Indeed,  few  were  professing  Christians.  John  Hazen 
was  not,  Joshua  Howard  was  not,  Uriah  Morse  was  not,  Jon- 
athan Goodwin  was  not;  but  their  first  corporate  act  as  a 
town  was  to  establish  a  town  church,  which  remained  such  for 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  this  action  than  those  purely 
religious.  These  proprietors  and  first  settlers  wished  to  give 
their  town  character  and  standing,  to  offer  inducements  to  a 
desirable  class  of  families  to  make  their  homes  in  a  wilderness. 
The  minister  of  the  New  England  town  in  the  18th  century 
was  its  first  citizen.  He  was  the  recognized  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  morals,  the  arbiter  in  matters  educational 
and  social,  if  not  indeed  political.  There  were  no  newspapers, 
few  books  in  the  new  settlements;  schools  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. Stated  worship  on  the  Sabbath  furnished  the  only 
opportunity  for  the  scattered  families  to  meet,  exchange  greet- 
ings, hear  the  latest  news  from  the  old  home  towns,  discuss 
quietly  among  themselves  matters  of  local  importance,  as  well 
as  obtain  religious  instruction.  To  this  early  Newbury  and 
Haverhill  church  families  walked  five  miles  and  more.  Every- 
body "went  to  meeting."  They  sat  on  rude  benches  and  listened 
reverently,  or  indifferently,   to  long  prayers  and  still  longer 
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sermons;  but  this  was  their  one  weekly  outing,  their  ;only  vaca- 
tion from  strenuous  toil  and  labor.  The  Sabbath  meeting  was 
newspaper,  library,  club,  as  well  as  the  house  of  God.  The 
fathers  took  their  first  corporate  step  and  raised  their  first  money 
wisely.  They  might  not  have  been  devotedly  pious,  most  of 
them  were  not,  but  they  recognized  in  the  church  and  its  minis- 
ter not  only  an  institution  which  would  attract  settlers,  give 
character  to  the  community,  but  a  saving  salt  which  would 
prevent  the  degeneration  of  their  settlement  into  the  primitive 
conditions  of  savagery. 

This  established  church,  however,  did  not  meet  with  unani- 
mous approval.  There  were  Episcopalians  as  well  as  Congrega- 
tionalists  among  the  early  settlers.  The  two  most  influential  of 
the  former  class  were  Colonels  John  Hurd  and  Asa  Porter.  In 
October,  1704,  the  proprietors  had  "  voted  that  200  acres  of 
land  be  laid  out  for  a  parsonage  lor  the  parish,  next  to  the  river." 
This  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  the  charter  glebe  right. 
Whether  this  was  for  the  use  of  the  first  settled  minister  or  for 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  was  a  question,  and  Colonels 
Hurd  and  Porter  took  the  latter  view,  and  were  charged  with 
endeavoring  to  secure  this  glebe  right  for  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, lie  v.  Ranno  Cossit.  That  the  community  was  tremen- 
dously stirred  appears  from  a  so-called  "  Haverhill  and  New- 
bury" covenant,  dated  January  28,  1775,  and  numerously  signed. 
The  signers  declared  that  the  two  colonels  were  "  public  enemies 
to  the  good  of  the  community"  and  pledged  themselves  to  hold 
no  communication  with  either  of  them,  "not  so  much  as  to 
trade,  lend,  borrow,  or  labor  with  them."  To  make  this  boycott 
complete,  they  further  pledged  themselves  "not  to  hold  any  cor- 
respondence, nor  have  any  dealings  with  those  that  hold  with 
Cols.  Hurd  and  Porter  until  they  shall  willingly  make  public 
satisfaction  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  premises."  There 
is  no  record  that  "public  satisfaction"  was  made,  but  a  little 
later  Colonel  Porter's  influence  was  lost  through  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty made  against  him,  and  Colonel  Hurd's  surroundings 
were  made  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  he  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  Boston  two  or  three  years  later.  No  controversies 
are  more  bitter  than  those  pertaining  to  church  and  religion. 

The  salary  of  the  minister  was  paid  by  taxation  until  and 
during  the  year  1814,  though  the  opposition  to  this  steadily 
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wishing  to  be  left  off  the  road,  the  town  accepted  as  the  lay- 
out this  unique  description,  "as  it  is  now  trode."  Down  to  the 
year  1800,  however,  little  was  accomplished  in  the  matter  of 
building  what  today  would  rightly  be  called  roads.  The  need 
was  recognized,  highway  surveyors  were  elected  at  each  annual 
town  meeting,  labor  on  the  highways  was  to  be  reckoned  at 
3s  or  half  a  dollar  a  day  for  a  man,  and  at  2s  a  day  for  an  ox- 
team.  Such  taxes  for  roads  as  were  voted  were  to  be  paid  in 
labor,  but  the  work  was  done  indifferently.  At  one  of  the 
early  meetings  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  settle  with  the  old 
surveyors,  and  see  who  has  worked  and  who  has  not,"  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  "voted  that  the  surveyors  shall  not  call  on 
them  that  has  done  the  most  work  till  the  others  has  done  their 
part."  The  roads  were  poor  and  would  have  been  impassable 
for  the  vehicles  of  modern  times.  Improvement  has  been  so 
gradual  as  at  some  periods  to  be  imperceptible.  An  event  in 
road  construction  was  the  completion  of  the  Coos  turnpike  in 
1808.  This  extended  from  Haverhill  Corner  to  Warren,  connect- 
ing with  the  turnpike  to  Plymouth,  and  because  the  corporation 
building  it  made  it  a  good  road,  it  became  the  great  thorough- 
fare for  teams  and  travel  for  many  years.  More  than  anything 
else  it  contributed  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  Haverhill 
Corner,  making  it  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad  the  great 
stage  center  that  it  was.  The  changes  made  by  the  turnpike, 
the  subsequent  changes  made  by  the  railroad,  with  changes 
imminent  in  the  near  future  resulting  from  state  road  construc- 
tion suggest  how  thoroughly  essential  are  the  best  possible 
transportation  facilities  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity. From  its  beginning  Haverhill  roads  have  been  as 
good  as  those  of  neighboring  towns,  but  this  is  not  saying  much. 
Only  in  recent  years  is  it  being  recognized  that  prosperity  fol- 
lows good  roads,  instead  of  good  roads  following  prosperity. 
In  the  early  days  the  roads  were  few  and  poor,  meeting  conditions 
of  absolute  necessity. 

The  settlers  made  provision  for  schools  at  an  early  date,  just 
how  early  is  unknown.  The  earliest  vote  of  the  town  on  record 
is  that  of  March  9,  1773,  when  it  was  "voted  to  hire  a  master 
to  keep  a  town  school  this  present  year,  and  to  raise  £5  lawful 
money  in  specie  for  the  use  of  schools."  This  seems  a  small 
sum,  but  it  was  as  much  as  the  entire  amount  raised  to  defray 
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all  other  town  charges,  and  money  was  money.  More  was 
expended,  since  there  is  on  record  a  receipt  signed  by  Timothy 
Curtis  for  "£8  19s  and  6d  for  teaching  school  five  months  and 
twenty  days."  Timothy  Curtis  is  Haverhill's  first  schoolmaster 
of  record.  Where  the  school  was  kept  is  not  known.  The 
next  year  £35  was  raised,  and  the  year  following  £34,  Timothy 
Curtis,  school  master.  In  1786  the  town  was  divided  into  four 
districts,  the  first  extending  from  Piermont  line  to  the  Oliverian, 
the  second  from  the  Oliverian  to  the  south  line  of  the  Fisher 
farm,  North  Haverhill,  the  third  to  Colonel  Howard's  bridge, 
near  the  county  farm  buildings,  and  the  fourth  to  Bath  line. 
These  districts  were  all  on  the  river.  Divisions  and  subdivisions 
in  later  years  increased  the  number  of  districts  to  twenty.  Four 
schoolhouses  were  ordered  built,  and  the  sum  of  £100  was  raised 
for  the  purpose.  The  sum  of  £G0  was  raised  for  the  support 
of  schools  to  be  paid  in  wheat  at  6s  a  bushel  and  Indian  corn 
at  3s.  Each  district  was  to  have  the  use  of  its  own  money, 
scholars  were  required  "to  attend  school  in  their  own  district." 
In  1788  and  1789  additional  sums  were  raised  to  finish  these 
schoolhouses,  which  were  crude  affairs,  and  which  were  super- 
seded in  1805  by  better  buildings.  From  the  beginning  the 
support  of  schools  by  the  town  has  been  liberal.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  marked  progress.  Today  with  the  one  town 
district,  with  two  high  schools,  with  the  Woodsville  district  with 
its  excellent  high  school,  with  instruction  after  approved  mod- 
ern methods,  with  wise  and  efficient  supervision,  no  town  in  New 
Hampshire  furnishes  better  school  facilities  and  privileges. 

The  settlers  were  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  arising  from 
institutions  for  advanced  education.  When  Governor  Went- 
worth  granted  a  charter  for  Dartmouth  College  in  1769,  no 
site  had  been  fixed  for  its  location.  Haverhill  was  one  of 
several  towns  which  sought  to  secure  the  college,  and  of  the 
various  locations  suggested  Haverhill  was  preferred  by  Governor 
Wentworth. 

The  proprietors  at  a  meeting  held  April  10,  1770,  "voted  to 
give  Rev.  Elitzar  Wheelock  D.  D.  50  acres  of  land  in  Haverhill 
on  Capt.  John  Hazen's  Mill  Brook,  where  there  is  a  convenient 
waterfall  for  a  mill,  and  to  be  laid  in  a  convenient  form  for  a 
mill,  provided  Dartmouth  College  should  be  located  in  Haverhill." 
A  site  for  the  college  was  selected  just  above  this  village  (North 
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increased.  The  Haverhill  Church  had  been  organized  inde- 
pendent of  Newbury  in  1790.  In  1813  the  sum  of  $200  was 
raised  for  preaching,  "to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
selectmen."  In  1814  the  town  voted  to  concur  with  the  church 
in  settling  the  Rev.  Joel  Mann  as  minister  at  a  salary  of  $450, 
preaching  to  be  one  third  of  the  time  at  the  North  meeting 
house  and  two  thirds  at  the  South  meeting  house.  Mr.  Mann 
declined  the  call  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  money  was 
appropriated.  In  1815  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  town  into 
two  parishes  "for  ministerial  privileges" — whatever  they  may 
have  been — the  south  line  of  the  Fisher  farm  to  be  the  division 
line.  With  this  vote,  the  town  as  a  municipality  seems  to  have 
abandoned  affairs  ecclesiastical.  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  other 
denominations  had  gained  a  foothold,  the  "toleration  act"  had 
been  passed  in  1807,  and  establishment  was  at  an  end.  The 
old  first  church  continues  its  work,  in  which  is  joined  today  by 
four  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Congregational,  one  Protestant 
Episcopal,  one  Universalist,  one  Advent,  and  one  Roman  Cath- 
olic, while  a  regular  Baptist,  a  Free  Baptist  and  an  Advent  have 
since  1815  been  organized  and  passed  out  of  existence,  as  has 
also  the  North  Parish  Congregational  Church.  The  example  of 
the  fathers  has  been  followed  and  Haverhill  has  never  suffered 
from  lack  of  religious  privileges. 

At  the  1763  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  as  already  noted,  it 
was  voted  to  join  the  Newbury  proprietors  in  looking  out  and 
clearing  a  road  through  Haverhill.  Thus  early  the  matter  of 
i  roads,  if  not  that  of  good  roads,  engaged  attention.  Ingress 
and  egress  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  settlement.  This  first  road,  so  called,  was  out  through 
the  centre  of  the  town  over  Morse  hill,  through  No.  6  to  the 
Coventry  meadows,  over  Warren  summit,  down  Bakers  river  to 
Plymouth.  It  was  not  much  of  a  road,  just  a  bridlepath.  In- 
deed, it  was  ten  years  before  an  ox-team  went  through  from 
Haverhill  to  Plymouth,  an  event  which  created  great  interest. 
Other  roads  were  ordered  cleared,  the  river  road  from  Bath  to 
Piermont  line  being  the  next,  and  in  June,  1773,  it  was  voted 
by  the  proprietors  to  give  this  road  to  the  town  "as  it  is  now 
trode,"  Col.  Asa  Porter  entering  his  dissent  to  the  vote.  This 
was  laid  out  four  rods  wide,  but  it  was  hardly  more  than  a 
bridlepath  leading  by  the  homes  of  the  settlers,  and  these  not 
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Haverhill).  A  subscription  paper  in  aid  of  the  college  was 
started.  There  was  little  money,  but  there  was  land.  John 
Hazen  and  Jacob  Bayley  of  Newbury  subscribed  1,000  acres 
each.  Timothy  Bedel  subscribed  500  acres.  Doctor  Wither- 
spoon  of  Ryegate  subscribed  another  thousand  acres.  Not 
less  than  6,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Haverhill,  Newbury, 
Ryegate  and  Bath  were  pledged.  Colonel  Asa  Porter,  graduate 
of  Harvard,  offered  a  valuable  part  of  his  estate,  known  in  later 
years  as  the  Southard  farm.  Colonel  Bayley  in  behalf  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  towns  interested  went  to  Portsmouth  and 
secured  the  endorsement  of  Governor  Wentworth,  to  Newbury- 
port  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Littles,  landed  proprietors  in 
the  Coos  country,  and  to  Connecticut,  where  he  laid  the  plans 
before  Doctor  Wheelock.  He  gave  bonds  to  convey  to  the 
college  a  part  of  the  Great  Oxbow  in  Newbury,  and  to  sell  to 
the  college  all  of  the  Little  Oxbow  in  Haverhill  at  the  cost  of 
improvements,  these  consisting  of  a  framed  house  (still  stand- 
ing) and  a  large  barn.  He  also  agreed  to  put  up  the  frame  for  a 
college  building  200  feet  long  free  of  expense  to  the  college. 
The  Haverhill  and  Newbury  people  believed  they  had  secured 
the  college  until  in  August,  1770,  they  learned  that  Doctor 
Wheelock  had  chosen  Hanover.  It  need  not  be  said  that  great 
was  their  disappointment.  It  need  not  be  said  either  that 
Haverhill  was  the  more  desirable  location.  Nor  need  we  pause 
to  conjecture  how  different  the  course  of  Haverhill  life  and 
history  might  have  been.  It  might  have  been,  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  Why  Hanover  was  preferred  has  never  yet  been  fully 
explained,  but  Eleazer  Wheelock  was  not  only  as  the  boys  still 
commemorate  him  in  song  "a  very  pious  man,"  but  a  man 
who  proposed  to  maintain  his  college  under  his  own  personal 
control,  and  there  Were  able,  scholarly  men  in  Haverhill  whose 
influence  he  may  have  feared  would  not  be  voluntarily  made 
secondary  to  his. 

But  the  early  settlers  of  Haverhill  did  not,  because  of  this 
failure,  abandon  efforts  to  secure  facilities  for  a  more  liberal 
education  than  the  common  schools  afforded.  As  the  settle- 
ment at  the  Corner  grew,  they  began  to  plan  for  an  academy. 
In  1792  a  building  was  erected  for  an  academy  and  other  purposes 
(I  will  allude  to  the  "other  purposes"  later),  and  in  1794  an 
academy  charter  was  granted,  the  trustees  named  being  Charles 
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Johnston,  the  Rev.  Ethan  Smith,  John  Page  and  Samuel  Bliss. 
The  petition  for  the  charter  stated  that  "a  young  gentleman  of 
liberal  education  (Moses  P.  Payson,  afterwards  of  Bath),  emi- 
nently qualified  for  a  preceptor,  had  been  employed  and  that 
about  thirty  pupils  had  already  engaged  in  pursuit  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  and  sciences.' '  They  set  forth  the  object  of  the 
institution  to  be  "to  promote  religion,  purity,  virtue  and  morality, 
and  for  instruction  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  in  writ- 
ing, music  and  the  art  of  speaking;  in  geometry,  logic,  geography, 
mathematics  and  such  other  branches  of  science  as  opportunity 
may  present."  The  first  building,  of  wood,  was  burned  in  1814, 
and  the  second,  erected  of  brick  a  little  later,  still  stands  as 
Pearson  Hall,  meeting  a  need  and  performing  a  mission  of  its 
own.  Among  its  early  principals  succeeding  Mr.  Payson  were 
Stephen  P.  Webster,  Isaac  Patterson,  Joseph  Bell,  names  familiar 
to  the  older  residents  of  the  Haverhill  of  today.  The  Academy 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  state.  Phillips  at  Exeter  began 
its  work  in  1783.  Appleton  at  New  Ipswich  was  incorporated 
in  1789,  Atkinson  in  1790,  and  Gilmanton  in  the  same  year 
with  Haverhill.  Its  influence  in  promoting  culture  and  refine- 
ment, for  which  Haverhill  was  early  notable,  is  hardly  to  be 
overestimated,  while  its  wider  influence  in  the  life  work  of  its 
thousands  of  pupils  in  town,  state  and  nation  is  incalculable. 
Its  centennial  was  appropriately  observed  in  1896,  and  it  still 
continues  its  beneficent  work  under  its  old  name,  though  now  a 
part  of  the  town  public  school  system. 

Captain  Hazen  and  his  associates  failed  to  secure  the  college, 
but  they  were  alive  to  every  opportunity  to  advance  the  interests 
of  their  town.  Grafton  County  was  set  up  in  1771.  It  embraced 
all  its  present  territory,  with  the  addition  of  Coos,  a  part  of  the 
present  county  of  Carroll  and  some  towns  since  annexed  to 
Merrimack.  There  were  to  be  two  county  seats,  and  the  pro- 
prietors and  settlers  determined  to  secure  for  Haverhill  the 
advantage  of  being  the  full  shire  town  in  which  not  only  courts 
should  be  held,  but  the  county  offices  located.  Colonel  John 
Hurd  had  large  influence  with  the  Provincial  government  at 
Portsmouth.  The  proprietors,  May  12,  1772,  chose  Colonel  Hurd 
agent  to  petition  the  Portsmouth  government  for  holding  one  half 
the  inferior  courts,  and  one  superior  court  in  Haverhill,  and 
for  his  "incouragement,"  they  voted  him  1,000  acres  of  the  undi- 
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vided  land  in  town,  with  the  privilege  of  pitching  it  in  square 
form  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  having  his  petition  granted. 
Colonel  Hurd  was  in  Portsmouth  on  business  at  the  time,  and 
Colonel  Asa  Porter  was  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  vote  to 
Colonel  Hurd  by  "the  easiest  method."  There  were  no  mails, 
and  "the  easiest  method' 1  was  undoubtedly  a  journey  to  Ports- 
mouth by  Colonel  Porter  himself.  Colonel  Hurd  secured  the 
courts,  but  did  not  secure  his  land.  They  paid  his  account  for 
cash  paid  out,  amounting  to  £3  12s  but  refused  to  allow  his 
claim  for  the  land  voted  him.  In  the  warrant  for  the  proprie- 
tors meeting  held  Feb.  25,  1774,  was  an  article  "to  see  if  the 
proprietors  will  bear  their  proportion  with  Asa  Porter  Esq., 
Captain  John  Hazen,  Deacon  James  Abbott,  Andrew  Savage 
Crocker,  Esq.  of  the  thousand  acres  of  land  which  they  voted 
John  Hurd  Esq.  or  any  part  of  it."  "Put  to  vote  and  passed 
in  the  negative.  Tried  by  a  vote  if  they  will  bear  any  part  of 
it,  and  passed  in  negative."  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
four  men  mentioned  were  not  willing  to  be  a  party  to  this  act  of 
proprietary  dishonor. 

The  courts  were  brought  to  Haverhill  in  1773.  John  Hurd 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Common 
pleas,  and  Asa  Porter  was  one  of  the  four  Associate  Justices. 

The  proprietors  made  generous  provision  for  a  court  house 
site,  and  the  court  house  and  jail  were  erected  a  little  north  of 
North  Haverhill  Village,  west  of  the  river  road  of  today.  The 
building  was  of  wood,  about  80  x  50  feet  and  two  stories  high,  a 
somewhat  pretentious  edifice  for  the  time,  and  Asa  Porter,  who 
was  the  agent  to  build  it,  was  charged  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  court  to  investigate  his  accounts  with  being  grossly  extrav- 
agant. Charles  Johnston  and  Jonathan  Haley  were  added  to 
the  committee  to  complete  the  building  and  they  recommended 
that  it  be  done  in  "the  plainest  and  most  frugal  manner."  It 
was  doubtless  so  done,  as  subsequent  events  indicated. 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  sessions  of  the  courts 
were  suspended  in  Grafton  County  and  the  building  fell  into 
neglect.  The  courts,  reorganized  after  the  war,  were  held  in  it 
for  several  years,  though  there  was  a  movement  to  remove 
the  courts  to  the  Corner,  which  with  the  ample  water  power  at 
the  Brook,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  leading  citizens,  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  important  part  of  the  town.    In  1784  a 
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committee  consisting  of  Charles  Johnston,  Moses  Dow,  Timothy 
Bedel  and  James  Woodward  was  chosen  by  the  Corner  and 
Ladd-street  people  to  advance  the  project  of  removal.  It  was 
an  able  committee. 

In  1792  Colonel  Johnston  and  other  citizens  at  the  Corner 
erected  a  building  for  the  proposed  academy  and  "  other  pur- 
poses." The  " other  purposes"  were  in  the  second  story.  In 
June,  1793,  Colonel  Johnston,  in  behalf  of  its  owners,  offered  this 
"  commodious  building"  to  the  courts  free  of  charge,  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  to  hold  a  public  school  in  the  building 
when  the  courts  were  not  in  session.  The  court  house  on  the 
North  Haverhill  plain  was  getting  out  of  repair,  and  the  hos- 
pitable and  philanthropic  offer  of  the  Corner,  where  there  were 
better  taverns,  was  accepted,  and  the  courts  went  to  the  Corner 
to  stay.  They  were  held  in  the  second  story  of  the  academy 
building  and  its  successor  until  the  county  erected  a  court  house 
at  the  Corner  in  1843.  There  was  grief  on  the  part  of  the  resi- 
dents at  North  Haverhill  and  Horse  Meadow  at  the  loss  of  the 
courts,  as  a  century  later  or  so  there  was  grief  at  the  Corner 
over  a  similar  loss.  The  courts  and  county  offices  returned  to 
the  north  end  of  the  town, — the  extreme  north  end.  But  this 
is  recent  history. 

The  courts,  the  academy,  the  taverns,  centers  for  the  various 
stage  routes,  the  manufactures  and  industries  at  the  Brook 
gave  to  the  village  at  the  Corner  in  its  palmy  days  a  tone  and 
standing,  a  place  in  social  and  political  life  unsurpassed  by  any 
town  in  the  state. 

Why  called  "the  Corner"?  Because  it  was  the  corner,  and 
because  it  was  a  peculiar  Corner.  Glance  at  the  map  of  Haverhill 
on  the  souvenir  medal  I  trust  you  have  purchased  today, — 
Haverhill  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Piermont,  and  Piermont 
is  also  a  part  of  its  northern  and  eastern  boundary. 

Nine  pairs  of  townships  between  Charlestown  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  were  marked  off  in  the  early  spring  of  1760 
by  Thomas  Blanchard  by  order  of  Governor  Wentworth.  By 
this  survey  the  southwest  corner  of  Haverhill  and  southeast 
of  Newbury  would  have  been  very  near  the  present  Bedel's 
bridge.  These  towns  above  Charlestown  were  each  six  miles 
long  on  the  river  except  the  upper  pair,  it  being  a  little  over  seven 
miles  from  Bedel's  bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ammonoosuc. 
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When,  in  1763,  after  nearly  two  years,  work  in  clearing  lands, 
building  a  mill,  making  preliminary  surveys  on  the  lands  promised 
them  by  the  governor  for  townships,  Captain  Hazen  and  Colonel 
Bayley  went  to  Governor  Wentworth  for  their  charters,  giving 
him  the  names  of  those  whom  they  wished  for  associate  grantees, 
they  found  the  governor  had  arranged  to  add  to  their  list  the 
names  of  some  twenty  of  his  own  friends.  Hazen  and  Bayley 
naturally  protested  that,  as  they  had  been  at  large  expense  in 
making  surveys  and  improvements,  it  would  be  unjust  to  them  to 
admit  twenty  other  proprietors,  thus  reducing  the  value  of  each 
of  the  shares  by  dividing  the  land  between  eighty  instead  of 
sixty  proprietors.  The  governor  insisted  on  his  additional 
names,  but  suggested  to  Captain  Hazen  and  Colonel  Bayley 
that  they  take  enough  from  the  ungranted  land  south — Pier- 
mont  and  Bradford  were  not  chartered  until  1704 — to  make  up 
for  the  twenty  additional  shares. 

When  they  came  to  make  their  survey  of  the  first  two  tiers 
of  lots  in  1763,  they  acted  upon  this  suggestion  and  went  a  mile 
and  68  rods  south  of  Bedel's  bridge  and  set  up  their  corners. 
Piermont  and  Bradford  proprietors  later  found  that  their  towns 
were  short  of  the  six  miles  on  the  river  named  in  their  charters,  and 
trouble  began.  The  story  of  the  Piermont  controversy  is  a  long 
and  interesting  one.  Newbury  kept  its  extra  mile  and  more, 
and  Bradford  remains  a  short  town.  The  costly  litigation  be- 
tween the  Haverhill  and  Piermont  proprietors  lasted  till  1784, 
when  it  was  finally  settled  b}'  the  following  agreement:  "All 
the  meadow  lots,  all  the  house  lots,  and  all  the  first  division 
of  100  acre  house  lots  (these  were  seven  in  number)  as  laid  out 
and  bounded  by  said  proprietors  of  Haverhill,  shall  be  and  remain 
unto  the  said  township  and  proprietors  of  Haverhill.' '  This 
accounts  for  the  jog  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  map  of  the 
town.  Had  the  Haverhill  proprietors  lost  their  entire  case, 
Haverhill  Corner  would  have  been  a  village  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Piermont,  and  the  history  of  Haverhill  would  have  been 
different  from  what  it  is.  Fortunately  for  the  town,  its  early 
settlers  were  able,  sagacious,  influential,  persistent  men  and  the 
Corner  was  saved  to  Haverhill. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  courts  as  an  educating  and 
social  influence.  In  the  early  days  members  of  the  bar  rode 
the  circuit,  and  at  the  trial  of  famous  causes  the  court  house 
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was  thronged  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Ezekiel  Webster,  George  Sullivan,  Levi  Woodbury,  Joel  Parker 
and  many  others  scarcely  less  eminent  in  their  profession,  while 
Haverhill  as  the  county  seat  was  the  home  of  such  lawyers 
as  Moses  Dow,  Alden  Sprague,  George  Woodward,  John  Nelson, 
David  Sloan,  Samuel  Cartland  and  Joseph  Bell. 

Among  the  early  physicians  of  the  town  in  practice  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  were  Martin  Phelps,  Amasa 
Scott,  Edmund  Carleton,  Ezra  Bartlett,  Ezra  Bartlett,  Jr.,  John 
Angier,  Hiram  Morgan  and  Phineas  Spaulding, — honored 
names  all. 

In  the  official  and  political  life  of  the  state  and  nation  Haver- 
hill has  had  its  full  share  of  honors,  hardly  any  other  town  in 
the  state  more.  She  has  given  the  country  no  president,  but 
one  of  her  great-grandsons,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  filled  with  honor 
to  himself  and  country  that  exalted  office.  An  alumnus1  of  the 
academy  was  for  years  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  A  native  son2  of  Haverhill  was  United  States  senator, 
and  for  three  years  governor  of  the  state.  In  the  lower  branch 
of  Congress  Haverhill  has  been  honorably  represented,  has 
furnished  the  state  with  members  of  the  executive  council, 
and  the  two  branches  of  the  state  legislature  with  presiding 
officers,  as  well  as  with  members  strong  in  influence  and  ability. 

Of  Haverhill's  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  country,  yon- 
der monument  this  day  speaks.  Her  greatest  soldier,  Timothy 
Bedel — and  I  do  not  forget  that  the  name  of  Charles  Johnston 
must  be  coupled  with  that  of  John  Stark  whenever  the  story 
of  Bennington  is  told — was  the  ancestor  of  soldiers  as  well. 
His  gallant  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  was  supple- 
mented by  arduous  service  and  heroic  sacrifice  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  Moody  Bedel,  a  boy  of  twelve,  was  with  his 
father,  Col.  Timothy  Bedel,  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  later 
served  as  private  in  Capt.  Ezekiel  Ladd's  company  in  his  father's 
regiment.  Later  still,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  11th  U.  S. 
infantry,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  memorable  sortie  on  Fort  Erie 
in  the  War  of  1812.  The  son  of  Colonel  Moody  and  grandson 
of  Colonel  Timothy,  John  Bedel  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  brigade 
of  General  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  when  the 
War  for  the  Union  broke  out  he  went  to  the  front  as  major  of 
»  Nathan  Clifford.     'John  Page. 
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the  3d  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  rendered  brilliant  service, 
and  was  mustered  out  brevet  Major-General.  This  is  a  family 
record  in  which  Haverhill  may  justly  take  no  small  pride. 

Did  time  permit  I  might  speak  of  the  influence  of  Haverhill 
in  other  towns,  in  other  states  and  other  countries  through 
her  sons  and  daughters  who  have  gone  out  carrying  the  Haverhill 
spirit  and  training  with  them  everywhere.  But  it  has  been  my 
object  not  so  much  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  town 
for  150  years — that  were  impossible  in  a  brief  hour— as  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  settlement,  the 
character  of  its  settlers,  the  plans  they  made,  the  hardships 
they  endured,  the  successes  they  won. 

These  settlers  were  of  two  classes.  There  were  men  of  liberal 
education,  broad  culture,  untiring  energy,  and  of  property. 
They  came  to  the  wilderness  to  make  permanent  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  appreciated  the  value 
of  the  church,  the  school,  and  of  free  civic  institutions.  Haverhill 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  this  class  than  had  many  surrounding 
towns,  and  they  early  gave  the  town  prominence  and  leadership. 
There  were  others  who  came  on  foot  bearing  all  their  property 
on  their  shoulders.  They  were  not  so  much  helpers,  as  those 
needing  help,  and  had  not  the  more  well-to-do  furnished  them 
shelter,  food  and  work,  they  would  have  succumbed  to  the 
hardships  of  the  time. 

And  there  were  hardships.  We  can  little  appreciate  them  or 
imagine  the  loneliness  and  privations  of  the  wilderness.  It 
was  more  than  seventy  miles  to  Charlestown.  Haverhill  in 
1765  had  been  settled  three  years.  Claremont  contained  two 
families;  Cornish  one;  Plainfield  one;  Lebanon  three;  Hanover 
one;  Lyme  three;  Orford  two;  Piermont  one.  The  roads  were 
simply  blazed  forest  trails.  The  houses  were  rude  cabins,  fish 
and  game  with  the  products  of  the  field  the  food.  There  were 
no  luxuries,  few  comforts.  Furniture  was  of  the  rudest,  mostly 
home  made.  Dishes  were  of  wood  and  pewter.  The  toil  was 
incessant. 

We  cross  today  the  bridge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
We  note  the  building  of  frame  dwellings,  the  better  furniture 
and  household  utensils,  the  entrance  of  china  and  silver,  the 
carpeted  floors,  the  ornamentation  of  walls,  the  stove  and  range 
superseding  the  fireplace,  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
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academy,  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship,  the  building  of 
roads,  the  chaise,  the  wagon,  following  the  saddle  and  pillion, 
the  turnpike,  the  famous  stage  coach  and  tavern  days,  the  early 
bank,  the  newspaper,  the  improved  farm  methods  and  farm 
utensils  and  machinery,  the  erection  of  the  roomy  mansions, 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  culture,  the  postal  service,  the 
railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  electric  wonders  of  modern  times, 
the  long  procession  of  strong  men  and  beautiful  women,  the 
sterling  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  citizenship,  the  patri- 
otic devotion  to  country.  There  are  family  names  worthily 
cherished  and  honored.  There  is  a  priceless  wealth  of  com- 
mendable achievement.  Others  have  labored,  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labors.  Our  heritage  is  a  goodly  one.  May 
we  transmit  it  not  only  unimpaired,  but  enriched  to  our  children. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  rendering  of  "Home  Sweet 
Home"  by  the  Woodsville  Ladies'  Quartette — Mrs.  William  L. 
Hartwell,  Miss  Luvia  E.  Mann,  Mrs.  Lillian  Ray  Miller,  Mrs. 
Melvin  J.  Mann — and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  recited  by  the 
audience,  led  by  Mr.  Barstow. 
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Zbc  Wells  IRrvet  Bnboe. 


By  act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  of  1903,  the 
Concord  &  Montreal  railroad  was  authorized  to  acquire  the 
stock  of  the  Wells  River  Bridge,  and  to  fix  the  rate  of 
tolls.  The  shares  of  stock  which  had  not  already  been  ac- 
quired by  that  corporation  soon  came  into  its  possession,  so 
that  except  in  name,  and  as  a  matter  of  form  to  preserve  the 
franchises  conveyed  by  the  charter  granted  to  the  Bridge 
proprietors  in  1803,  the  Wells  River  Bridge  may  be  said 
said  to  have  passed  out  of  existence  after  a  hundred  years  of 
interesting  history.  Some  of  the  more  important  facts  of 
this  history  have  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Wells  in  a  letter  to  the  St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian.  Mr. 
Wells  says  : 

"Er  Chamberlin  was,  about  1770,  the  first  settler  in 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Wells  River,  and  his  first  dwell- 
ing was  on  the  river  bank  where  the  stream,  which  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  village,  joins  the  Connecticut.  On 
or  near  the  site  of  his  cabin  was  erected  in  1704  a  rude 
block  house,  the  first  structure  built  by  white  men  in  this 
part  of  the  country  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  A 
few  years  later  he  begau  to  keep  a  ferry  to  what  is  now 
Woodsville,  which  was  kept  by  himself  and  his  sons  until 
the  building  of  the  first  bridge  in  1805.  This  bridge,  the 
first  of  five  across  the  Connecticut  at  this  place,  was  a  few 
rods  below  the  present  one.  It  was  an  open  structure,  and 
was  built  partly  upon  wooden  "horses,"  as  the  supports 
underneath  were  called.  In  the  spring  freshet  of  1807  it 
was  carried  away,  and  a  new  one  built  in  the  same  year. 
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THE  WELLS  RIVER  AND 


This  second  bridge  stood  but  five  years  and  was  washed 
away  in  1812.  The  proprietors  of  the  bridge  seem  to  have 
become  discouraged  by  these  successive  disasters,  and  it 
wza  not  till  1820  that  a  third  bridge  was  constructed.  This 
was  also  an  open  bridge,  and  was  below  the  mouth  of  Wells 
river.  It  was  carried  away  in  the  freshet  of  1850,  and  a 
new  one  built,  which  stood  till  the  present  bridge  was  con- 
structed, when  it  was  taken  down.  It  was  demolished  as  a 
consequence  of  the  "railroad  war,"  a  great  event  in  its  time, 
but  which  is  pretty  much  forgotten  now. 

"When  the  old  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  railroad 
was  conceived,  it  was  the  intention  of  its  projectors  to  follow 
up  the  Pemigewasset  and  Baker's  river  valleys,  through  the 
Oliverian  notch,  thence  down  the  bank  of  that  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Connecticut,  crossing  the  latter  at  South 
Newbury  and  proceeding  up  the  valley  of  Hall's  brook  to 
South  Ryegate,  and  thence  to  Montpelier.  The  Vermont 
portion  of  the  road  was  to  be  built  under  a  charter  from  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Montpelier  to  some  point  on  the  Connecticut  river  in  the 
town  of  Newbury.  But  when  the  surveying  party  from 
Concord  reached  what  is  now  Pike  Station,  in  Haverhill, 
they  came  to  a  standstill,  for  the  descent  of  the  Oliverian 
valley  was  so  rapid  and  the  fall  of  the  stream  north  of 
Haverhill  Corner  so  great,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  de- 
scend to  the  level  cjf  the  Connecticut  there. 

"After  much  deliberation  and  examination  of  the  country, 
the  directors  decided  to  strike  to  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ammonoo8iic,  and  form  a  junction  there  with  the  White 
Mountain  Railroad,  which  was  being  constructed  to  Little- 
ton, also  crossing  the  Connecticut,  making  a  junction  with 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad  at  Wells 
River.    But  this  new  move  was  strongly  resisted  by  the 
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latter  corporation,  which  intended  to  erect  a  bridge  there  for 
its  own  use  and  form  a  junction  with  the  White  Mountain 
road,  thus  getting  possession  of  the  White  Mountain  travel 
then  beginning  to  be  considerable.  As  a  part  of  their  pro- 
gram they  laid  out  the  spur  track  from  the  present  passenger 
depot  at  Wells  River  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  bridge  over 
the  Connecticut,  intending  to  prevent  the  B,  C.  &  M.  from 
getting  into  Vermont.  But  they  were  not  able  to  seeure  a 
charter  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  enabling  them 
to  build  a  bridge  there,  yet  were  able  to  prevent  the  New 
Hampshire  road  from  securing  a  charter  from  the  Vermont 
legislature,  allowing  it  to  build  a  short  piece  of  track  on  the 
Vermont  side  to  connect  with  the  Passumpsic  road.  Thus 
the  two  parties  were  at  a  deadlock. 

"The  late  Hon.  Charles  B.  Leslie  of  Wells  River  was 
then  the  attorney  for  the  B.  C.  &  M.,  people,  and  he  advised 
the  purchase  of  land  along  the  river  there,  on  the  Vermont 
side,  and  the  erection  of  an  abutment  upon  that  land. 
When  this  was  done  the  Passumpsic;  people  took  another 
course,  and  endeavored  by  means  of  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  an  abutment  on  the  Vermont  side. 
Failing  in  this  they  tried  to  confiscate  the  land  to  the  state 
on  the  ground  that  the  B.  C.  &  M.  R,  R.,  being  a  foreign 
corporation  could  not  hold  land  in  this  state.  But  the 
courts  decided  that  it  could. 

"By  Mr.  Leslie's  Advice  the  New  Hampshire  road  made 
a  trade  with  the  Wells  River  toll  bridge  corporation,  whose 
charter  gave  them  the  exclusive  right  to  build  a  bridge 
within  certain  limits,  to  erect  a  new  structure,  which  should 
take  public  travel  through  the  bridge,  while  the  railroad 
track  was  laid  along  the  roof.  When  the  "dump"  at  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge  was  constructed  there  came  near  be- 
ing a  riot.    The  Passumpsic  people  were  determined  to 
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prevent  the  other  road  from  extending  its  track  to  their  line, 
and  while  the  B,  C.  &  M.,  people  employed  a  small  army  of 
men  in  filling  in  the  dump  the  other  road  had  as  large  a  force 
engaged  in  wheeling  the  dirt  away.  This  state  of  things 
went  on  for  nearly  a  week.  Many  of  the  men  on  both  sides 
were  Irishmen,  and  in  fighting  mood,  and  the  affair  drew 
rough  characters  from  all  the  country  around.  The  people 
at  Wells  River  were  thoroughly  frightened  and  expected 
nothing  less  than  bloodshed  and  murder,  not  without  reason. 

"A  few  years  before,  when  the  cut  at  Ingalls  Hill,  two 
miles  below  Wells  River  was  made,  a  riot  broke  out  be- 
tween two  gangs  of  Irishmen  which  culminated  in  the  mur- 
der of  Michael  Kelley,  one  of  the  foremen.  Justly  dreading 
a  repetition  of  those  scenes  there  was  great  alarm  at  Wells 
River,  and  it  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  tumult 
by  the  power  of  the  law.  But  before  a  step  could  be  taken 
in  the  direction  of  law  and  order  it  was  discovered  that  no 
man  within  ten  miles  had  authority  to  read  the  riot  act. 

"The  commissions  of  justices  of  the  peace  expired  by  law 
on  the  first  of  December  in  each  year,  and  it  chanced  that 
none  of  those  who  had  been  elected  to  that  office  in  the 
town  of  Newbury  had  taken  out  commissions,  so  there  was, 
legally,  no  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  town.  The  first  con- 
stable, whose  term  o£  office  did  not  expire  till  the  first  of 
the  following  April,  was  the  only  man  in  town  who  could 
order  the  dispersion  of  an  unlawfnl  assembly. 

That  official,  in  the  first  week  in  December,  1852,  was 
Andrew  Renfrew,  an  upright  and  fearless  man,  who  lived 
in  the  southwest  part  of  Newbury,  eleven  miles,  at  least, 
from  the  scene  of  disorder,  and  to  him  a  messenger  was  sent 
who  called  him  out  of  bed  at  midnight  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  people  of  Wells  River.  Arriving  there  he 
found  a  throng  of  angry  men  many  of  whom  were  fighting 
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drunk,  and  whiskey  was  very  much  in  evidence.  One  of  the 
parties  had  captured  Elijah  Clough,  now  an  old  man  on  the 
Bradford  town  farm,  who  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
other  party,  and  his  friends  were  trying  to  rescue  him. 
Clubs  and  other  weapons  were  trcely  used  ;  the  mob  was 
every  moment  becoming  more  excited  and  angry  and  Mr. 
Renfrew  lost  no  time  in  proclaining  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
A  few  arrests  were  made  and  the  mob  gradually  dispersed. 
The  dump  was  completed  and  in  due  time  the  track  was 
laid  and  the  old  toll  bridge  taken  down. 

''The  timber  for  Woodsville  bridge  was  sawed  in  a  mill 
that  stood  where  Brown's  lumber  mills  are  now  in  White- 
field  and  floated  down  the  river.     It  is  of  a  type  known  as 

!     the   "Burr  truss,"  and  there  is  a  picture  of  this  bridge  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  for  June,  1888. 

"When  it  was  built,  and  for  many  years  after,  engines 
and  cars  were  constructed  much  lighter  than  they  are  now — 
a  locomotive  weighing  thirty  tons  was  considered  a  monster 

i     — and  railway  traffic  over  it  was  correspondingly  light,  but 
of  later  years  the  increasing  weight  of  railway  stock  has 

\     compelled  the  repeated  strengthening  of  the  structure  till 
the  roadway  has  become  narrow,  dark  and  dangerous." 

NOTES. 

The  first  movement  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  bridge  across  the 
Connecticut  between  the  towns  of  ILiverhill,  and  Newbury,  Vt., 
resulted  in  the  granting  by  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  Jan.  4, 
1795,  of  a  charter,  to  Col.  Asa  Porter  of  Haverhill,  and  others,  under 
the  title  of  "Proprietors  of  Ilaverhill  Bridge."  This  provided  for 
the  erection  of  a  toll  bridge  near  the  boundary  line  between  Haver- 
hill and  Bath,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  bridge.  This  bridge 
was  to  have  a  middle  pier  which  was  to  be  built  on  the  small  island 
north  of  the  present  bridge,  and  this  island  was  ceded  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  proprietors  of  the  bridge.  Although  four  years,  subse- 
quently extended  to  seven,  were  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
bridge,  no  bridge  was  erected  and  the  charter  expired  in  January 
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1802.  For  the  thirty  years  or  more  previous  to  the  granting  of  this 
charter,  public  travel  between  Haverhill  and  Newbury  had  been  by 
ferry,  the  first  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  being 
in  1772  to  Richard  Chaniberlin.  Subsequently  charters  for  ferries  in 
other  localities  were  granted  to  Col.  Asa  Porter  and  Er  ChambeiTin, 
the  latter  at  Wells  River. 


The  original  charter  of  the  Wells  River  Bridge,  granted  to  Er 
Chamberlain,  Ezekiel  Ladd,  James  Whitelaw,  Moses  Little,  Amos 
Kimball,  William  Abbott  and  their  associates,  passed  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives  Dec.  1G,  1803,  the  Senate  Dec.  23,  and 
was  approved  by  Governor  John  Taylor  Gilman,  Dec.  27,  1803.  The 
rates  of  toll  established  by  this  charter,  indicate  very  clearly  the 
modes  of  transportation,  and  the  vehicles  in  use  in  this  section  a  cen- 
tury ago.  They  were,  ufor  each  foot  passenger  one  cent;  for  each 
horse  and  his  rider  or  leader  four  cents;  for  each  chaise  or  other  car- 
riage of  pleasure  with  two  wheels  and  one  horse,  ten  cents;  for  each 
carriage  of  pleasure  or  with  passengers  with  four  wheels,  twenty 
cents;  for  the  like  carriage  with  four  horses,  twenty-five  cents ;  for 
each  sleigh  with  one  horse,  four  cents;  for  each  sleigh  with  two 
horses,  eight  cents  and  two  cents  for  each  additional  horse;  for  each 
cart  or  wagon  or  sled  or  other  carriage  of  burden  drawn  by  one 
beast  four  cents;  for  the  like  carriage  drawn  by  two  beasts,  eight 
cents;  if  by  more  than  two,  four  cents  for  each  additional  pair  of 
horses  or  yoke  of  oxen;  for  sheep  and  swine,  one  quarter  of  one 
cent  each;  for  cattle  and  horses,  three  quarters  of  one  cent  each, 
and  to  each  team  one  person  only  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  free  of 
toll." 


The  proprietors  met  for  organization,  March  8,  1804.  Sept.  4,  the 
same  year  they  voted  to  subdivide  the  six  original  shares  into  forty- 
eight  shares,  giving  to  each  original  proprietor,  eight  shares.  Sev- 
eral meeting"  were  held  during  the  year,  and  Nov.  12,  it  was  voted 
to  raise  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
bridge,  and  that  this  amount  be  assessed  upon  the  forty-eight  shares. 
The  cost  of  the  first  bridge,  erected  in  1805,  was  probably  about  one 
thousand  dollars,  since  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  bridge, 
twenty-one  shares  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  sum  of  $21.14  each, 
the  holdings  of  Eziekiel  Ladd  and  James  Whitelaw,  being  purchased 
by  Amos  Kimball,  and  five  of  the  shares  of  William  Abbott  being 
purchased  by  Nathaniel  McKinstry. 
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After  the  loss  of  the  first  bridge  by  freshet  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
steps  were  taken  at  once  to  rebuild,  and  at  a  meeting  held  July  7,  a 
tax  of  $12.50  was  levied  on  each  share  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding. 
This  amount  appears  to  have  been  insufficient,  since  at  a  meeting- 
held  Jan.  28,  1809,  it  was  voted  "to  assess  a  tax  of  twenty-four  dol- 
lars a  share,  on  the  several  shares,  including  the  $12.50  voted  in 
July,  1807,  to  be  paid  by  the  20th  of  February  next."  The  cost  of 
this  second  bridge  appears  to  have  been  upwards  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  since  at  the  meeting  March  4,  1809,  accounts  to  the  amount 
of  $1139  were  allowed.  The  account  of  Amos  Kimball  amounted  to 
$838.50,  indicating  that  he  must  have  furnished  most  of  the  material 
aud  built  the  bridge.  Mr.  Kimball  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Ezra  S.  Kimball,  and  at  one  time  owned  a  large  farm, 
comprising  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Evans,  the 
King,  the  Ezra  Kimball,  and  the  Porter  Kimball  farms.  When  the 
second  bridge  was  completed,  he  believed  it  to^be  freshet  proof,  and 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  offered  to  insure  the  bridge  against 
freshets  for  a  term  of  years.  The  proprietors  accepted  his  offer  and 
the  subsequent  loss  of  the  bridge  was  a  personal  one  to  him  and 
caused  him  serious  financial  embarrassment. 


This  second  bridge  was  repaired  and  strengthened  in  1811,  but 
was  destroyed  by  a  freshet  in  1812.  No  action  was  taken  towards 
building  a  new  bridge  till  the  spring  of  1819.  Acts  were  passed  at 
the  June  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  1813,  1815,  and  1817  extending 
the  charter.  April  20,  1819,  Timothy  Shedd,  Charles  Hale  and  David 
Worthen,  were  elected  directors,  and  May  15,  it  was  voted  to  re- 
build the  bridge,  and  an  assessment  of  ten  dollars  a  share  wa«  levied 
to  be  paid  before  June  1.  A  second  assessment  of  fifteen  dollars  a 
share  was  levied  Sept.  27,  to  be  paid  before  the  1st  of  November. 


On  the  2d  of  November  it  was  voted  to  build  a  toll  house  and 
move  and  repair  the  barn  belonging  to  the  Corporation  ;  to  contract 
for  filling  the  trestle  work  of  the  bridge  with  stone;  to  authorize  the 
directors  "to  let  out  the  bridge  by  the  job  at  their  discretion ;  to 
procure  all  materials  for  finishing  the  bridge  at  their  discretion;  to 
purchase  land  for  said  corporation,  aud  to  dispose  of  the  old  toll 
house."  At  an  adjourned  meeting  Dec.  28,  ii  was  voted  to  make  a 
third  assessment  of  twenty  dollars  a  share,  to  be  paid  by  February 
1,  1820.  At  another  adjourned  meeting  April  4,  1S20,  it  was  voted 
that  Abraham  Gale  be  employed  to  work  as  overseer  in  building  the 
bridge  and  that  he  be  allowed  seven  shillings  six  pence  per  day. 
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This  vote  would  indicate  that  the  bridge  was  not  built  bv  contract, 
but  under  the  supervision  of  the  directors,  who  were  David  Worthen, 
Charles  Hale  and  Timothy  Shedd.  The  original  members  of  the 
corporation  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  management.  The 
bridge  was  not  completed  until  the  summer  of  1820,  since  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  was  called  for  August  7,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  complete  the  bridge.  At  this  meeting  an  assess- 
ment of  $20,  a  share  was  made,  the  entire  four  assessments  amount- 
ing to  $05  a  share,  or  a  total  of  $3120,  which  may  be  set  down  as  ap- 
proximately the  cost  of  the  bridge.  This  new  bridge  was  constructed 
a  little  distance  south  of  the  two  former  bridges,  whieh  had  been 
built  on  horses,  or  wooden  piers  which  spanned  the  river  just 
above  the  mouth  of  Wells  liiver  near  where  Er  Chamberlin  had 
maintained  his  ferry,  previous  to  the  building  of  the  bridges,  and 
where  the  ferry  was  re-established  after  the  wash  out  of  1812.  The 
toll  house  then  erected,  still  stands  in  the  meadow  now  owned  by 
Ezra  B.  Mann,  and  has  for  the  past  fifty  years  been  known  as  the 
SawtelL  house.  This  bridge,  unlike  its  two  predcessors,  was  con- 
structed with  a  roof.  The  system  of  annual  passes  or  tickets,  seems 
to  have  been  inaugurated  with  the  opening  of  this  new  bridge,  since, 
Sept.  12,  1820,  the  directors  were  ''authorized  to  agree  witli  people  to 
cross  the  bridge  by  the  year.'' 


In  1832  the  question  of  repairing  the  bridge  began  to  be  agitated, 
and  an  article  was  placed  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  in 
September,  uto  see  whether  the  proprietors  will  vote  to  raise  money 
to  repair  the  bridge,  and  by  what  method."  This  article  was  how- 
ever, dismissed.  The  article  appeared  again  in  1833,  but  at  the  meet- 
ing Sept.  4,  it  was  voted  "that  the  directors  be  authorized  to  procure 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone  to  build  two  abutments,  one  on  each 
end  of  the  bridge,  the  present  season,"  indicating  that  the  abut- 
ments had  previously  been  of  wood.  Another  meeting  was  called 
for  Oct.  20.  1833,  to|consider  the  question  of  repairs  or  rebuilding, 
when  it  was  voted  to  rebuild  the  next  season,  10  shares  voting  in  the 
affirmative  and  10  in  the  negative.  This  vote  was,  however,  re- 
scinded at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  Dec.  3.  The  matter  remained 
in  abeyance  till  the  annual  meeting  of  1835,  held  Sept.  3,  when  it 
was  voted  to  rebuild  the  bridge  the  ensuing  year,  and  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  held  Oct.  20,  it  was  voted  that  the  old  bridge  be 
taken  for  a  model,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  the  directors  might 
order,  and  that  the  directors  be  the  agents  to  make  contracts,  pro- 
cure materials  and  superintend  the  building  of  the  bridge.  The 
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bridge  was  rebuilt  in  183G,  in  accordance  with  this  vote,  for  the  most 
part  from  money  in  the  treasury.  It  was  built  with  ?toue  abutments 
and  two  stone  piers,  and  with  a  roof.  That  more  money  was  needed 
than  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  appears  from  the  following 
vote  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  Sept.  4,  1837.  "Voted  that  the 
directors  be  authorized  to  hire  five  hundred  dollars  if  they  can  pro- 
cure (he  same  at  six  per  cent.,  if  not,  to  make  an  assessment  upon  the 
shares  so  as  to  raise  said  amount  to  defray  the  bills  and  expenses  of 
rebuilding  the  bridge,  and  refund  the  same  so  soon  as  collected  by 
tolls  or  otherwise."  As  there  is  no  record  of  any  assessment,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  loan  authorized  was  made.  This  bridge  as 
rebuilt  stood,  only  minor  repairs  being  made,  till  the  main  span  was 
carried  away  by  a  freshet  in  the  spring  of  1850. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  May  22,  1850,  the  entire  -18  shares  being 
represented,  it  was,  "Voted,  that  we  rebuild  the  bridge  over  the 
Connecticut  river  at  the  place  where  the  old  one  stood,  the  present 
season,  as  soon  as  may  be,  on  the  place  of  the  old  bridge,"  also, 
"voted  that  we  raise  forty  dollars  on  each  share  in  said  bridge  to  be 
paid  as  follows:  fifteen  dollars  on  a  share  to  be  paid  on  the  10th 
day  of  June  next, — fifteen  dollars  per  share  to  be  paid  on  the  10th 
day  of  July  next,  and  ten  dollars  per  share  to  be  paid  the  10th  day 
of  August  next.  The  work  must  have  been  speedily  accomplished, 
as,  on  the  19th  of  September  at  a  meeting  adjourned  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  September  10,  it  was  voted  to  allow  the  account  of 
Charles  Hale  "agent  to  repair  toll  house  and  rebuild  bridge."  The 
proprietors  present  at  this  meeting  were  Timothy  Shedd,  A.  B.  \\\ 
Tenney,  Charles  Hale,  Samuel  Hutchins,  Edward  Hale,  John  C. 
Morse,  William  E.  Shedd,  Cyrus  J.  S.  Scott  and  Oscar  C.  Hale. 
Other  proprietors  at  this  time  who  were  not  present  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy  were  Abigail  Little,  Abiathar  G.  Britton  and  Mary  P. 
Hancock.  The  large  majority  of  the  shares  were  owned  at  this 
time  in  Vermont. 


While  this  bridge  rebuilt  in  the  summer  of  1850  paid  excellent  div- 
idends to  the  share  holders,  being  no  less  than  $2G  per  share  for  the 
first  year,  it  must  have  been  unsatisfactoiw,  since  the  subject 
of  a  new  free  bridge  was  being  agitated  in  1851.  In  November 
of  that  year  a  special  meeting  was  called  "to  hear  and  act  upon  a 
proposition  to  purchase  the  right  to  erect  a  free  bridge  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  corporation,"  and  "to  sell  or  agree  upon  the 
terms  of  sale  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  rights  and  franchise  of  the 
corporation."  At  this  meeting  November  20, 1851,  "chose  Cols.  O.  C. 
Hale  and  A.  B.  \V.  Teunej',  a  committee  to  negotiate  with  individ- 
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uals  or  corporations  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  the  Wells  River  Bridge 
and  the  corporate  rights  of  the  proprietors."  The  outcome  of  these 
negotiations  was  the  contract  with  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal 
Railroad,  by  which  a  new  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  railroad 
corporation  for  the  Wells  River  bridge  proprietors,  the  new  bridge  to 
be  used  both  for  highway  and  railroad  purposes.  In  the  warning 
for  the  annual  meeting  held  September  14,  1852,  were  the  three  fol- 
lowing articles:  "1st,  to  see  if  the  proprietors  will  build  a  new 
bridge  in  another  place,  and  in  what  way  they  will  pay  for  the  same. 
2d,  to  see  if  the  proprietors  will  issue  new  stock  in  addition  to  the 
present  number  of  shares  to  pay  for  a  new  bridge,  or  for  building 
the  same,  or  for  the  right  of  crossing  another  bridge.  3d,  to  do,  or 
transact  any  other  business  in  relation  to  a  new  bridge,  or  a  change 
of  location,  or  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  foregoing  articles.'" 
The  situation  was  this:  The  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  rail- 
road was  completing  its  tracks  to  Woodsville,  and  wished  to  cross 
the  Connecticut  river  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Passumpsic  rail- 
road. The  latter  corporation  did  not  wish  this  junction,  and  was  do- 
ing all  in  its  power  to  prevent  it.  The  bridge  company  owned 
certain  franchises  which  would  be  of  service  to  the  Boston,  Concord 
&  Montreal  in  accomplishing  its  purpose  of  crossing  the  river.  The 
existing  toll  bridge  was  of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  having  to  be 
weighted  with  stone  to  resist  the  pressure  of  high  water.  A  new 
bridge  was  needed.  A  free  bridge  was  desirable,  but  there  seemed, 
as  there  also  seemed  fifty  years  later,  to  be  no  way  of  securing  it. 
A  contract  was  therefore  signed  September  1,  1852,  by  A.  B.  W, 
Tenuey  and  Oscar  C.  Hale  as  a  committee  of  the  Wells  River  Bridge 
and  Ira  Goodall  and  Charles  Lane  as  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad  which  solved  the  prob- 
lem. It  gave  the  bridge  proprietors  anew  bridge  without  any  ex- 
penditure on  their  part,  and  gave  the  railroad  what  it  most  earnestly 
desired,  a  right  of  way  into  Vermont,  enabling  it  to  form  a  Junction 
with  the  Passumpsic  at  Wells  River.  The  credit  of  devising  this 
plan,  belongs  to  the  late  Charles  B.  Leslie  of  Wells  River,  who  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Mon- 
treal railroad.  The  railroad  on  its  part  agreed  "to  construct  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  Wells  River  Bridge, a  bridge  across  Connecticut  river 
opposite  Wells  River  village  with  all  necessary  highways  anil  ap- 
proaches to  the  same  for  the  accommodation  of  public  travel,  and  be 
for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  proprietors  of  Wells  River 
bridge  for  the  purposes  of  a  toll  bridge;  the  said  bridge  19 
to  be  so  constructed  that  if  the  said  railroad  shall  hereafter  wish 
to  run  their  cars  and  engines  over  the  same,  they  may  do  so  by 
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constructing  a  track  for  that  purpose,  on  the  top  or  upper  chords  of 
said  bridge,  while  the  lower  chords  and  approaches  to  the  bridge  are 
to  remain  unincumbered  by  such  construction  and  running"  of  the  cars. 
And  the  said  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  railroad  does  hereby  convey 
to  said  proprietors  of  Wells  Biver  Bridge  the  sole  use  and  occupancy 
and  control  of  the  track  or  roadway  over  chords  of  said  bridge  to- 
gether with  the  highways  and  approaches  to  the  same  also  the  use  of 
hind  near  the  easterly  end  of  said  bridge  convenient  and  necessary 
for  a  toll  house  and  garden  spot  for  the  same  *  *  *  *  *,  and 
said  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  railroad  further  agrees  to  maintain 
and  keep  in  repair  the  said  bridge  free  of  charge  forever,  except  the 
flooring  of  the  bridgevvay  which  is  to  be  kept  by  said  proprietors  of 
Wells  Mivei*  Bridge.  And  the  proprietors  of  Wells  River  Bridge 
agree  to  accept  the  said  bridge  when  constructed,  together  with  its 
highways  and  approaches,  and  use  the  same  on  their  toll  bridge, 
and  in  payment  therefor  to  issue  to  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal 
or  to  some  person  as  trustee,  for  their  use,  fifteen  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  their  corporation  to  be  on  a  par  per  share  with  the  present 
existing  forty-eight  shares  of  said  corporation."  This  agreement 
was  ratified  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Wells  Kiver  Bridge  at  their 
meeting  Sept.  14,  1852,  and  it  was  further  voted  to  issue  the  fifteen 
shares  to  the  railroad  when  the  bridge  should  be  open  and  ready  for 
use.  The  directors  were  also  authorized  to  build  a  new  toll  house 
and  also  to  sell  the  old  toll  house,  land,  bridge  and  materials  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion,  and  pay  over  the  avails  to  the  Treasurer. 
The  toll  house  was  sold  to  Julia  Ann  Sawtell,  and  the  old  bridge  to 
the  railroad  company  in  April  1853  for  the  sum  of  $175. 


The  work  of  constructing  the  new  bridge  was  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  pos  ible,  but  haste  did  not  preclude  the  use  of  the  best  of  material 
as  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  bridge  stood  the  test  of  con- 
stant and  arduous  service  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  when  taken 
down  the  present  month,  December,  1003,  the  frame  was  still  sound 
showing  no  signs  of  decay  except  on  the  ends  of  the  arches.  It  was 
what  is  known  as  "the  Burr  truss"  bridge  and  at  the  time  of  its 
construction,  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  and  was  also  the  longest 
single  span  in  the  United  States.  The  frame  of  the  bridge  was  of 
selected  old  growth  white  pine,  cut  in  the  town  of  Whiteiield,  and 
sawed  in  a  mill  situated  on  the  site  so  long  occupied  by  the  mills  of 
the  Brown  Lumber  Co.  There  is  a  tradition,  which  is  accepted  by 
Mr.  Wells,  that  the  lumber  for  the  bridge  was  floated  down  the 
river  in  Whiteiield  to  the  Connecticut,  and  thence  down  the  Connect- 
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icut  to  near  the  old  bridge,  where  it  was  taken  out  and  hauled  to  the 
plain  west  of  the  present  passenger  station,  where  it  was  framed 
and  speedily  plaeed  in  position.  Mr.  Warren  J.  Fisher  of  North 
Haverhill,  who  was  foreman  of  the  gang  who  built  the  stone  abut- 
ments, says,  however,  that  the  lumber  was  all  hauled  from  White- 
field  by  six  horse  teams.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  coustruetion  that  tolls  were  collected  at  the  new  bridge  as 
early  as  December  4,  1852,  less  than  three  months  after  the  contract 
for  its  construction  was  made,  though  the  work  of  construction  was 
not  completed.  On  the  2d  of  March  1S53,  the  accounts  of  the  old 
bridge  were  closed,  and  the  15  shares  of  new  stock  being  issued  to 
the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  railroad,  the  accounts  of  the  new 
bridge  were  opened.  The  final  dividend  paid  to  the  old  share  hold- 
ers was  $2.80  a  share.  The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  after  the 
assessment  of  $40  a  share  was  made  in  May,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  the  bridge,  until  the  old  bridge  was  abandoned  and  the 
new  bridge  opened  to  travel  March  2,  1853,  was  $60  SO  a  share.  The 
$10  assessment  had  not  been  unprofitable.  Indeed  the  bridge  had  been 
a  good  dividend  payer  from  the  start,  aud  continued  to  be  a  profit- 
able investment  for  its  owners  for  a  number  of  years  after  the 
bridge  of  1852-3  was  built.  Substantial  divdends  were  paid  until 
after  the  railroad  had  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock, 
when  through  carelessness  in  collecting  tolls  and  the  issuance  of 
passes  at  nominal  rates,  there  was  a  shrinkage  in  income,  while 
through  growth  of  population  on  both  sides  the  river,  and  the  in- 
crease in  business,  the  bridge  was  being  used  more  and  more  each 
year.  In  the  year  1853-54  the  income  from  tolls  was  $415.00,  from 
annual  passess  $222.37,  a  total  of  $037.37  ;  18G3-G4,  tolls  $373,  passes 
184.75,  total  $557.75;  1873-74,  tolls  $202,  passes  $241.75,  total  503.75; 
1883.84,  tolls  $103.87,  passes  $271.25,  total  $435.12;  1893-04,  tolls 
$132.22,  passes  388,  total  $520.22.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  receipts 
in  later  years  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  use  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  it  has  lacked  but  little  of  being  a  free  fridge. 


The  contract  for  building  the  bridge  was  taken  by  Warren  II. 
Smith,  who  was  also  the  contractor  for  constructing  the  railroad 
from  Warren  to  Woodsville,  and  the  construction  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Cyrus  Latham,  resident  engineer  of  the  railroad,  and 
of  his  father,  Deacon  Latham,  who  was  on  the  ground  during  the 
entire  time  of  construction.  Martin  Powers  of  Bath  was  the  boss 
carpenter,  and  Warren  J.  Fisher  had  charge  of  the  stone  work.  The 
workmen  boarded  in  Wells  River,  as  there  were  but  two  or  three 
houses  in  what  is  now  Woodsville. 
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The  cost  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  approaches  including  several  rods 
of  highway  on  the  Vermont  side,  built  to  connect  with  what  was  the 
old  ferry  highway  near  the  present  railroad  bridge  across  Wells 
River  was  about  $20,000.  This  was  paid  by  the  railroad  according  to 
the  contract.  The  cost  of  the  toll  house,  which  was  met  by  the 
bridge  proprietors,  was  a  little  upwards  of  $1000. 


There  were  as  Mr.  Wells  has  said,  some  exciting  incidents  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  part  of  December,  1S52,  when 
the  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  from 
building  a  track  to  conuect  with  the  Passumpsic.  In  an  old  diary 
kept  by  the  resident  engineer,  are  these  entries:  "Tuesday  Nov.  HO, 
1852.  This  afternoon  about  75  men  from  the  Passumpsic  road  took 
possession  of  our  work  on  the  wt-st  side  of  the  bridge,  but  about  1 
o'clock  at  night,  our  men  having  collected,  drove  them  all  off,  leav- 
ing very  much  frightened. u Wednesday  Dec.  1,  1852.  At  night 
some  200  or  300  of  our  men  collected  expecting  the  enemy  at  Wells 
River  bridge,  but  they  did  not  show  themselves." 


The  bridge  was  strengthened  and  thoroughly  repaired  in  18G8,  and 
was  again  strengthened  by  new  arches  in  1876,  these  latter,  however, 
making  the  roadway  of  the  toll  bridge  too  narrow  for  safety.  The 
need  of  a  new  bridge  has  been  felt  for  some  years  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  with  the  destruction  of  the  old  bridge,  a  highway 
bridge  has  not  been  erected  separate  from  the  railroad  bridge,  either 
free  at  the  outset,  or  with  a  prospect  that  it  might  be  made  a  free 
bridge  in  the  immediate  future.  The  railroad  corporation  as  the 
owner  of  the  shares  of  the  Wells  River  bridge  made  liberal  oilers 
looking  to  this  end,  but  they  were  not  accepted,  and  attempts  made 
to  secure  stale  aid  in  building  a  free  bridge  at  the  session  of  the  leg- 
islature of  1901  also  failed.  The  new  bridge  now  being  erected  will 
doubtless  remain  a  toll  bridge  until  by  joint  action  of  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  all  the  bridges  on  Connecticut  river 
are  made  free." 


The  committee  to  build  the  first  bridge  chosen  at  a  meeting  held 
Oct.  15,  1804.  were  Capt.  Amos  Kimball,  Moses  Little  and  Er  Cham- 
ber lin.  John  Kimball  was  clerk  of  the  corporation  until  1S21. 
Johu  Kimball  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Amos,  father  of  the  late  Dudley 
P.  Kimball,  and  grandfather  of  the  late  J.Porter  Kimball,  (apt. 
Amos  Kimball  had  the  charge  of  building  the  two  first  bridges, 
and    the    management   of    these    was     largely    in    the  hands 
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of  the  Kimball  family  until  the  building  of  the  bridge  of  1820, 
when  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  seem  to  have  changed  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Vermont.  The  names  of  the  directors  indicate 
very  clearly  the  ownership  of  the  bridge  in  its  century  of  history: 

1805,  Amos   Kimball,  Er  ChambeiTm,  Dr.   Nathaniel  McKinstry; 

1806,  same  board;  1807,  same  board;  1808,  Amos  Kimball,  Jacob 
Bailey,  Er  Chamberlin,  Moses  .Campbell,  Jr.,  Joshua  Hale;  1809, 
Amos  Kimball,  Er  Chamberlin,  Jacob  Bailey;  1810,  Er  Chamberlin, 
John  Kimball,  Jacob  Bailey;  1811,  Amos  Kimball,  Jacob  Bailey, 
Moses  Gage.  There  is  no  record  of  a  meeting  again  till  1819  when 
the  directors  chosen  were,  Timothy  Shedd,  David  Worthen,  Charles 
Hale;  1821,  John  C.  Morse,  clerk;  directors,  Timothy  Shedd,  George 
Little,  Ira  White ;  1822,  same;  1823,  Timothy  Shedd,  Thomas  Han- 
cock, Ira  White;  1824,  Timothy  Shedd,  Ira  White,  John  C.  Morse. 
In  1825  Thomas  Hancock  was  chosen  clerk,  and  he  held  this  office 
until  his  death  in  August  1858,  when  W.  R.  Shedd  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  The  directors  were:  1820,  Samuel  Hutchins,  Jr.,  John  C. 
Mor-e,  Ira  White;  1827,  Ira  White,  Samuel  Hutchins,  Jr.,  A.  B.  W. 
Tenuey ;  1828,  Ira  White,  Ezra  Gates,  Charles  Hale;  1829,  the  same; 
1830,  the  same;  1831,  Charles  Hale,  John  Kimball,  Ezra  Gates; 
1832,  the  same;  1833,  Charles  Hale,  John  Kimball,  Timothy  Shedd; 
1834,  Timothy  Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  A.  B.  W.  Tenney ;  1835,  Timothy 
Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  John  C.  Morse;  183G,  Timothy  Shedd,  Charles 
Hale,  A.  B.  W.  Tenney;  1837,  Timothy  Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  John 
C.  Morse;  1838,  Timothy  Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  A.  B.  W.  Tenney; 
1839,  Timothy  Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  Ira  White;  1840,  the  same;  1841, 
Timothy  Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  John  C.  Morse;  1842,  the  same;  1843, 
Timothy  Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  A.  B.  W.  Tenney;  1844,  Timothy 
Shedd,  Charles  Hale,  John  C.  Morse;  1845,  Timothy  Shedd,  A.  B.  W. 
Tenney;  1840,  Timothy  Shedd,  John  C.  Morse,  Charles  Hale;  1847, 
the  same;  1848,  the  same;  1849,  the  same;  1850,  John  C.  Morse,  W. 
R.  Shedd,  A.  B.  W.  Tenuey;  1851,  Charles  Hale,  W,  R.  Shedd,  John 
C.  Morse;  1852,  Charges  Hale,  A.  B.  W.  Tenney,  W.  R.  Shedd.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  1853,  35  shares  were  represented,  the  15  be- 
longing to  the  railroad  being  represented  by  proxy,  but  in  the  choice 
of  directors  and  treasurer,  the  same  policy  was  pursued  as  before  the 
issue  of  the  new  shares.  The  majority  of  the  stock  was  owned  by 
Wells  River  citizens,  and  the  management  of  the  bridge  remained  in 
their  hauds  until  the  annual  meeting  of  1808.  The  names  appearing 
on  the  director  roll  in  these  years  were  Charles  Hale,  A.  B.  W.  Ten- 
ney, W.  R.  Shedd,  Edward  Hale,  John  N.  Morse  who  was  elected  in 
1805,  and  William  B.  Abbott  who  was  elected  in  1804. 
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O.  C.  Hale  was  treasurer  in  1850,  and  continued  in  otlice  until  1857 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  R.  Shedd  who  was,  in  turn,  succeeded 
in  1865  by  W.  B.  Abbott.  x\ll  these  officials  were  citizens  of  Wells 
River  except  John  K.  Morse  of  Haverhill.  The  railroad's  holdings  of 
shares  were  unrepresented  during  these  years,  except  at  the  meetings 
of  1853  and  '54.  At  the  meeting  of  1808,  31  shares  were  represented, 
of  which  15  belonged  to  the  railroad,  7  to  Charles  Lane,  clerk  of  the 
railroad  corporation,  and  0  to  Charles  M.  Weeks  of  Woodsville. 
Henry  W.  Ramsey  station  agent  at  Woodsville  was  chosen  clerk, 
Charles  M.  Weeks  treasurer,  and  Charles  Lane,  Charles  M.  Weeks 
and  John  N.  Morse  directors.  From  this  time  on,  Wells  River  had 
no  share  in  the  management  of  the  bridge,  which,  as  the  railroad  ac- 
quired the  shares,  soon  came  under  railroad  control.  Mr.  Weeks  re- 
mained in  the  directorate  until  the  annual  meeting  of  1877,  when  his 
place  was  taken  by  Joseph  A.  Dodge  of  Plymouth,  superintendent 
of  the  railroad.  Mr.  Morse  remained  a  director  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  1891,  when  his  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Edward 
F.  Mann.  Other  members  of  the  directorate  until  1890,  since  which 
time  all  officers  have  been  officials  or  employees  of  the  railroad,  were 
John  E.  Lyon,  J.  Thomas  Vose,  W.  A.  Stowell,  Charles  S.  Mellen, 
S.  S.  Kimball,  John  F.  Webster,  Philip  J.  Baird.  C.  M.  Weeks 
served  as  treasurer  1808-77,  II.  W.  Ramsey  1877-79,  Ezra  B.  Mann 
1879-1889,  F.  W.  Baird  1889-95,  J.  C.  Gallagher  1895-1903.  Members 
of  the  directorate  since  1890  have  been  :  Geo.  E.  Cummiugs,  F.  W. 
Baird  and  John  F.  Webster. 


In  1902  all  the  shares  of  stock  had  been  aequired  by  the  Concord 
&  Montreal  railroad  and  the  legislature  of  1903  legalized  this  acqui- 
sition b}r  empowering  the  railroad  to  hold  these  shares  and  fix  the 
rate  of  tolls.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  control  of 
the  bridge  have  been  such^lis  were  inevitable  from  its  connection 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  Woodsville,  while  Wells  River 
has  remained  at  a  comparative  standstill. 


By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Wells  of  Newbury,  Vt., 
whose  invaluable  history  of  the  town  of  Newbury  was  published 
some  two  years  since,  the  following  account  of  the  other  toll  bridges 
between  Haverhill  and  Newbury  is  taken  from  his  most  interesting 
chapter  on  ^'Connecticut  River:" 

"The  journal  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  for 
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the  session  of  1794,  states  that  among  the  business  brought  before 
the  house  on  December  30,  was  the  following :  ''Whereas,  Benjamin 
Chamberlin  of  Newbury,  Vermont,  proposes  building  a  Bridge  over 
Connecticut  river,  at,  or  near  the  place  where  he  and  his  father  have 
kept  a  ferry  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  which  is  the  best 
aud  oldest  road  for  passing  between  the  states  to  the  north  and  Can- 
ada, prays  to  be  allowed  to  build  and  tend  such  bridge  for  toll." 
The  principal  subscribers  to  the  enterprise,  on  the  Haverhill  side, 
were:  Moses  Dow,  $400;  Ezekiel  Ladd  and  John  Montgomery, 
each  $100;  and  on  the  Newbury  side:  Thomas  Johnson,  $300; 
Benjamin  and  Nathaniel  Chamberlin,  and  Josiah  Little,  each  $100. 
The  Haverhill  subscriptions  amounted  to  $1000,  and  it  was  stated 
that  as  much  had  been  promised  from  Newbury,  but  owing  to  the 
high  water  and  floating  ice  prevailing  at  the  time,  the  man  with  the 
Newbury  subscription  was  unable  to  cross  the  river.  On  the  7th  of 
January,  1795,  the  same  day  on  which  Colonel  Porter  presented  his 
petition  for  a  bridge  at  Wells  liiver,  a  petition  similar  to  that  ollered 
by  Chamberlin,  was  presented  in  behalf  of  Simeon  Goodwin  and 
Robert  Johnston. 

"Ebenezer  Brewster  of  Hanover,  Peter  Carleton  of  Landalf,  and 
Capt.  John  Maun  of  Orford,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  view  the 
river  from  the  lower  end  of  Howard's  island  to  the  south  line  of 
Haverhill,  and  select  a  site  for  a  bridge.  This  committee  reported 
at  the  June  session  of  1795,  in  favor  of  locating  the  bridge  about 
thirty  rods  below  Chamberlin's  ferry.  The  charter  was  granted 
June  18,  1795,  to  Benjamin  Chamberlin,  Ezekiel  Ladd,  Moses  Dow, 
Thomas  Johnson,  William  Wallace,  John  Montgomery,  and  associ- 
ates as  "Proprietors  of  Haverhill  Bridge.1'  Their  charter  rights 
extend  "from  the  extreme  point  of  the  little  Ox-bow,  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Ezekiel  Ladd's  farm,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  tne 
Oliverian."  The  rates  of  toll  were  nearly  like  those  of  the  Wells 
River  bridge.  A  bridge  was  built  there  in  1796,  and  stood  for  some 
time.  It  was,  probably,  an  open  bridge.  Among  the  Johnson  pa- 
pers there  is  a  copy,  in  his  own  handwriting  of  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Johnson  to  General  Chase,  which  casts  some  light  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  that  bridge  and  its  fate. 

Newbury,  April  19,  1798. 

Sir: 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  our  misfortune  as  to  losing  our  Bridge, 
it  was  owing  to  two  things:  1st  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  propri- 
tors  wanting  to  have  the  longest  areh  yet  built:  2d  the  workman  was 
not  equal  to  so  great  a  piece  of  business.  One  abutment  stands  good, 
also  the  little  Bridges  with  very  little  repairing  are  good,  our  Plank 
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with  a  considerable  part  of  the  timber  on  baud.  The  main  thing  we 
want  is  a  workman  that  understands  building  a  Peer  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  we  have  no  man  in  this  part  of  the  Country  that  ever 
helped  build  one,  or  knows  anything  about  it.  As  you  went  through 
the  business  for  us  last  year,  I  ask  as  a  particular  favor  in  behalf  of 
the  Proprietors,  that  you  would  recommend  to  us  a  suitable  man  to 
undertake  to  build  a  Peer.  *  *  Our  stone  are  all  within  ten  rods 
of  the  river  bank,  and  our  timber  within  3-4  of  a  mile.  Our  Peer 
will  want  to  be  twenty-five  feet  high.  In  this  case  I  wish  you  would 
make  a  brief  guess  what  the  cost  would  be  to  build  such  a  peer. 

Yours,  etc., 

Thos.  Johnson." 

"That  some  kind  of  abridge  was  reconstructed  it  seems  certain  from 
the  recorded  action  of  the  selectmen  in  1793,  who  placed  the  south  of 
highway  District  No.  2,  which  "runs  down  on  the  river  as  far  as  the 
north  abutment  of  the  bridge  across  Connecticut  river."  This 
bridge  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  But  it  did  not  stand  many  years, 
evidently,  as  the  records  of  the  present  bridge  corporation,  begin- 
ning January  1,  180o,  state  that  on  that  day  a  meeting  of  the  Haver- 
hill Bridge  Company  was  held,  at  which  Charles  Johnston,  Samuel 
Ladd,  Joseph  Pearson,  John  Montgomery,  Jeremiah  Harris  and  Asa 
Tenney  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  estimates  for  building  a 
bridge  similar  to  the  "Federal  Bridge"  over  the  Merrimack  river  at 
Concord,  and  to  determine  the  best  place  to  build  said  bridge.  This 
committee  reported,  May  4,  1805,  that  the  bridge  be  built  "from 
land  of  Mr.  Phineas  Aver  in  Haverhill,  to  that  of  Col.  Robert  John- 
ston in  Newbuiy,"  i.  e.,  where  the  present  bridge  is.  Some  time  be- 
tween that  date  and  1809,  a  bridge  was  built.  The  records  are 
meagre,  and  nothing  is  said  about  this  bridge  being  carried  oil,  but 
on  April  3,  1822,  Ephraim  Kingsbury,  the  clerk,  sold  all  the  shares 
in  the  corporation  to  Asa  Tenney  and  Josiah  Little  for  one  cent  a 
share.    It  would  seem  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  bridge. 

"There  is  no  further  record  till  August  18,  1833,  when  Josiah  Lit- 
tle petitioned  for  a  meeting  to  be  called  on  September  10,  at  which 
stock  for  a  new  bridge  was  subscribed. 

"In  the  Democratic  Republican  for  September  19,  1833,  Ephraim 
Kingsbury,  clerk,  advertises  for  proposals  for  building  the  present 
bridge,  and  for  furnishing  stone,  and  erecting  the  abutments  and  a 
pier,  which  was  built  in  1834.  No  record  of  the  cost  is  preserved, 
but  it  is  understood  to  have  been  about  $9,200.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  bridge  on  Connecticut  river,  yet  it  is  still  called  Hie  "fifeW 
bridge"  by  old  people.  The  thoroughness  of  its  construction  is  at- 
tested by  its  having  withstood  all  the  freshets  of  nearly  seventy 
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years,  although  the  water  has,  several  times,  been  three  feet  deep 
along  its  driveways,  and  great  quantities  of  logs  crowded  against  it 
from  above.  It  has  a  double  passage-way  for  teams  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  bridge  of  that  manner  of  construction  on  the  river. 
Repairs  have  been  made  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1895, 
about  $2,000  was  expended  upon  it.  The  structure  was  strengthened 
by  means  of  arches,  a  feature  not  known,  or  not  employed  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  at  the  time  it  was  built. 

"On  April  1,  1S98,  it  was  voted  to  call  in  all  the  old  stock,  and 
issue  new,  which  consist,  of  ninety-two  shares  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  It  is  all  owned  by  eleven  persons.  The  present  directors 
are:  W.  H.  Atkinson,  H.  E.  and  R.  W.  Chamberlain.  Arthur  K. 
Merrill  is  clerk  and  treasurer. 

"The  charter  for  the  bridge  between  South  Newbury  and  Haver- 
hill was  granted,  June  16,  1802,  to  Moody  Bedell  and  others,  to  be 
built  within  the  limits  of  Bedell's  ferry.  The  lirst  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  was  held  May  9,  1805,  at  the  inn  of  Asa  Boynton  in 
Haverhill.  There  were  one  hundred  shares  of  stock,  Moody  Bedell 
holding  thirty-five.  Twenty-three  shares  were  held  on  the  Vermont 
side,  Capt.  William  Trotter  of  Bradford,  holding  lifteeu.  Moody 
Bedell  conveyed  for  $900,  his  rights  in  the  ferry,  to  the  bridge  com- 
pany. The  first  directors  were  William  Trotter,  Moody  Bedell,  Asa 
Boynton,  and  Gideon  Tewksbury.  On  the  24th  of  June  they  con- 
tracted with  Avery  Sanders  to  build  a  bridge  for  $2,700.  This  was 
an  open  bridge,  resting  on  wooden  piers.  General  Moody  Bedell, 
for  whom  that  bridge  and  its  successors  were  named,  was  a  son  of 
Col.  Timothy  Bedell,  who  visited  Coos  with  Bayley,  Hazen,  and 
Kent,  in  1760,  and  was  himself  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  lie  died  in  1841.  How  long 
this  bridge  stood  is  not  precisely  known.  President  Dwight  speaks 
of  crossing  it  in  1812.  In  that  year  the  shares  held  by  General  Be- 
dell were  sold  to  Hon.  Moses  P.  Payson  of  Bath.  In  1821,  Septem- 
ber 4,  a  meeting  was  held  to  see  about  rebuilding  the  bridge,  by 
which  it  seems  that  it  had  been  wholly  or  partly  carried  away.  It 
appears  that  much  of  the  timber  and  plank  were  saved.  On  June  16, 
1824,  the  report  of  the  committee  which  rebuilt  the  bridge  was  pre- 
sented, which  showed  that  the  cost  had  been  $2,585.61  inclusive  of 
what  was  paid  the  committee  for  their  services.  It  would  appear 
that  this  bridge  stood  till  1841,  as  on  February  11th  the  directors 
were  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  bridge.  But,  three 
days  later,  the  stockholders  voted  "not  to  rebuild,"  by  which  vote  it 
seems  that  the  bridge  had  been  carried  away  in  the  meantime. 
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"There  was  no  bridge  from  that  time  till  1851,  when  an  open 
bridge,  supported  by  wooden  piers,  and  with  heavy  timbers  crossing 
the  driveway  overhead,  was  built.  Col.  Moody  Chamberlain,  J.  R. 
Reding  and  Asa  Low  were  the  building  committee.  This  was  carried 
away  by  the  high  water  of  the  spring  of  1802.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  middle  pier  of  the  bridge  was  constructed,  and  the  next 
year  a  covered  bridge  was  built.  C.  G.  Smith,  Johnson  Chamberlain 
and  Nathaniel  Bailey  were  the  building  committee.  This  bridge  was 
of  very  light  construction,  and  in  1803,  the  directors  were  instructed 
to  strengthen  it  by  putting  in  arches.  This  structure  was  very  nar- 
row, and  was  demolished  by  a  gale,  July  5,  18G6.  The  present 
bridge  was  built  in  that  year. 

"In  1812,  a  law  was  passed  equalizing  the  tolls  on  the  three 
bridges  between  Newbury  and  Haverhill,  as  follows :  Each  foot 
passenger,  one  cent ;  each  person,  except  the  driver,  on  any  team, 
one  cent;  each  one-horse  team  six  and  one-fourth  cents;  each  chaise 
or  other  carriage,  twelve  and  one-half  cents ;  each  team  drawn  by 
three  horses,  fifteen  cents;  four-wheeled  carriage  drawn  b}r  two 
horses,  twenty-live  cents,  and  three  cents  for  each  additional  horse. 

"{n  1809,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Asa  Tenney,  Thomas,  John, 
Moses  and  David  Johnson,  and  William  B.  Bannister  of  Newbury, 
and  eighteen  others,  resident  elsewhere,  for  a  bridge  between  Horse 
Meadow  and  the  Ox-bow,  at  some  place  between  one-half  mile  above 
and  one-half  mile  below  Colonel  Porter's  ferry.  The  proprietors 
were  to  build  a  road  ''from  Colonel  Porter's  ferry  house,  to  the  main 
road  in  Haverhill."  It  is  not  known  that  any  action  was  ever  taken 
building  about  a  bridge  at  that  place." 

The  need  of  a  new  Wells  River  Bridge  has  long  been  recognized  and 
plans  for  the  one  now  approaching  completion  were  made  by  J.  P. 
Snow  of  Boston,  bridge  engineer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  a  year  ago, 
and  proposals  were  invited  lor  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  The 
contract  for  the  stone  masonry  was  awarded  to  Ellis  &  Buzzel  of 
Woburn,  Mass.,  and  that  for  the  construction  to  I  he  American  Bridge 
Co.  of  New  York. 

The  work  upon  the  stone  abutments  was  begun  about  the  first  of 
August,  11)03,  and  was  under  the  supervision  of  Patrick  Brown  as 
foreman.  The  old  abutments  were  taken  out,  and  the  new  made  of 
large  granite  blocks  laid  in  cement,  on  bed  rock  on  the  East  side,  :unl 
on  the  earth  on  the  West,  lor  these  abutments  some  1000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  were  excavated,  some  of  which  was  used  fur  back  fill- 
ing, and  1000  yards  of  stone  were  used.    The  river  abutments  were 
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cut  down,  so  that  the  present  bridge  seat  is  about  8  feet  lower  than 
the  old.  Parapets  about  14  feet  high  have  been  constructed  of  Port- 
land cement  and  crushed  rock,  and  upon  these  the  stringers  for  the 
roadway  of  the  toll  bridge  rest.  About  100  barrels  of  Portland 
cement  and  100  tons  crushed  rock  have  been  used  in  their  consruc- 
tion.  At  each  end  of  the  main  bridge,  over  the  approaches  to  the 
toll  bridge,  are  two  short  plate  girder  bridges,  that  at  the  east  end 
being  48  feet  in  length  and  that  on  the  west  52  feet.  While  these 
are  constructed  separate  from  ihe  main  bridge,  they  are  riveted  to  it, 
so  that  the  whole  constitutes  one  bridge. 

The  main  bridge  is  what  may  be  described  as  a  half  hitch  Balti- 
more pin  truss,  and  is  239  feet  and  2  inches  in  length  from  centre  to 
centre  of  pins.  The  truss  is  about  33  feet  high  and  contains  4G0 
tons  of  thoroughly  tested  open  hearth  steel.  The  four  large  pins  in 
the  posts  are  8  1-2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  pins  in  the  truss 
6  3-4  in  their  diameter.  The  posts  are  2  1-2  feet  square  and  37  feet 
in  length.  Besides  the  pins  there  are  driven  0GG0  field  rivets, 
being  driven  at  white  heat,  four  gangs  of  riveters  being  employed, 
each  gang  driving  about  125  rivets  a  day.  All  the  steel  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  is  guaranteed  to  stand  a  strain  of  from 
54,000  to  62,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  all  the  material  is  care- 
fully inspected  before  being  used. 

The  ties  for  the  railroad  track  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  are  covered 
with  planking  which  constitutes  the  roof  of  the  bridge.  The  road- 
way for  the  toll  bridge  is  15  feet  between  trusses,  and  the  sidewalk 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge  guarded  by  railing  is  five  feet  in 
width.  The  water  in  the  river  underneath  the  bridge  is  from  22  to 
40  feet  in  depth  and  the  railroad  track  is  45  feet  above  the  water. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  bridge  was  begun  the  last  of 
October,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  the  bridge  will  be  fully  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  February.  This  bridge  will  be  in  every  respect 
a  credit  to  the  designer,  Mr.  Snow,  and  to  the  contractors.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  system,  indeed  one  of 
the  fiuestjin  New  England.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  has  been  in 
charge  of  J.  C.  Griffith  of  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  M.  Stearns  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  John  W.  Storrs  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  who  has  his  headquarters  at  Concord 
has  had  supervision  of  the  construction  and  has  inspected  the  steel 
and  riveting.  Woodsville  and  Wells  River,  and  the  adjoining  towns 
will  heartily  welcome  the  completion  of  a  structure  which  will  fur- 
nish a  more  commodious  avenue  of  communication  between  them 
the  coming  century,  than  has  been  furnished  by  the  six  historic 
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structures  which  have  spanned  the  river  under  the  name  of  Wells 
Itiver  bridge  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

The  new  bridge  was  opened  to  public  travel  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1004. 
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On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  an  account  of  a  most 
brutal  murder  committed  in  the  County  jail  at  Haverhill,  N.  EL, 
in  the  year  1805.  Those  were  the  days  when  men  were  imprisoned 
for  debt,  when  executions  by  hanging  were  public  and  were  at- 
tended by  vast  crowds  of  people  in  holiday  attire,  and  when  the 
occasion  was  made  one  for  religious  exercises,  including  a  sermon 
to  which  the  criminal  awaiting  death  was  compelled  to  listen  as 
he  stood  on  the  gallows.  The  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  Josiah  Burnham  in  1806  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  the  pamphlet  has  become  extremely  rare.  It  is  here- 
with reprinted.  It  will  repay  careful  study  in  connection  with  an 
account  of  the  crime,  the  trial  and  the  execution.  Times,  customs, 
laws,  theology  have  undergone  changes  in  these  past  one  hundred 
years. 


William  F.  Whitchek. 
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On  the  evening  of  December  17,  1805,  Josiah  Burnham, 
who  was  confined  in  the  jail  for  debt,  brutally  murdered  two 
fellow  prisoners,  Capt.  Joseph  Starkweather,  Jr.,  of  Haver- 
hill and  Russell  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Hanover,  who  were  also 
confined  for  debt.  The  commission  of  a  like  crime  to-day 
would  fill  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  with  lengthy  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  tragedy,  embellished  with  all 
sorts  of  illustrations,  both  appropriate  and  inappropriate. 
But  the  newspapers  a  century  ago  differed  from  those  of 
to-day.  The  only  contemporary  account  of  the  affair 
appeared  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  December  31, 
1805,  and  the  same  was  copied  by  other  papers  in  New 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

The  following  is  the  Gazette  account : 

HORRID  DEED  ! ! 
The  following  unprecedented  affair  happened  at  the  gaol  in 
Haverhill  (N.  H.)  in  the  County  of  Grafton.  We  cannot  better 
give  the  particulars  of  this  horrid  transaction  than  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  respectability  in  that 
quarter: 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  inst.,  Russell  Freeman,  Esquire  and 
Captain  Starkweather,  being  confined  in  the  same  room  in  the 
prison  at  Haverhill  with  Josiah  Burnham,  a  prisoner  confined  for 
forgery  —  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  that  had  existed  be- 
tween the  prisoners,  Burnham  in  cold  blood  drew  his  knife,  whieh 
was  a  long  one  which  he  Carried  in  a  sheath,  and  taking  advantage 
of  Starkweather's  absence  in  another  part  of  the  room,  he  inhu- 
manly stabbed  Freeman  in  the  bowels,  which  immediately  began 
to  gush  out.  At  the  noise  occasioned  by  this,  Starkweather  en- 
deavored to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Freeman,  when, 
horrid  to  relate,  Burnham  made  a  pass  at  him  and  stabbed  him  in 
his  side  and  then  endeavored  to  cut  his  throat,  and  the  knife 
entered  in  by  his  collar  bone.     Burnham  after  this  made  a  fresh 
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attack  on  Starkweather  and  stabbed  him  four  times  more.  By 
this  time  he  had  grown  so  weak  that  the  monster  left  him  and 
flew  at  Freeman,  who  all  this  time  was  sitting  holding  his  bowels 
in  his  hands,  and  stabbed  him  three  times  more.  This  abandoned 
wretch  then  attempted  to  take  his  own  life,  but  did  not  succeed. 
By  this  time  the  persons  in  the  house  were  alarmed  and  came  to 
the  gaol  door,  and  after  considerable  exertion  entered  and  secured 
the  murderer.  Freeman  lived  about  three  hours  and  Starkweather 
about  two  from  the  time  the  assistants  entered  the  prison.  Our 
informant  mentions  that  Burnham  appeared  in  good  spirits  and 
said  he  had  done  God's  service. 

This  is  certainly  concise  and  also  graphic  and  realistic. 
The  modern  reporter  would  have  used  more  words,  but  his 
readers  would  hardly  have  gained  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  brutal  tragedy  than  did  the  readers  of  the  Gazette. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  Josiah  Burnham 
was  a  well  known  character  in  the  towns  of  Bath,  Coventry 
(Benton),  Warren  and  Haverhill.  He  was  land  surveyor, 
schoolmaster,  blacksmith,  speculator,  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  litigation,  and  bearing  anything  but  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  morality.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
career  he  was  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  confined  in  jail  for  debt  and  possi- 
bly for  certain  dishonest  transactions  for  some  six  years  pre- 
vious to  his  crime  of  murder. 

He  came  of  £>ood  New  England  stock,  was  a  native  of 
Kensington  (Farmingtoii) ,  Connecticut,  born  August  12, 
1743,  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Ruth  (Norton)  Burnham.  His 
grandfather  was  the  Rev.  William  Burnham,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  class  of  1702,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Kensington  (Farmington)  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  the 
Connecticut  colony,  and  according  to  Hinman  was  "a  gen- 
tleman of  great  wealth."     His  wife,  the  grandmother  of 
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Josiah,  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Wolcott  family.  The 
Rev.  William  Burnham  was  the  son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Loomis  Burnham  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  the 
grandson  of  Thomas  Burnham,  born  in  England  in  1617, 
educated  as  a  lawyer  and  who,  emigrating  to  America  some- 
time prior  to  1649,  became  one  of  the  early  and  most  influ- 
ential settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  largest 
land-owners  in  the  colony. 

Josiah  Burnham  married  Elizabeth  Porter  and  must  have 
come  to  the  Coos  Country  prior  to  1774,  since,  in  an  in- 
dented article  of  agreement  made  on  the  15th  day  of  June 
in  that  year,  between  himself  and  David  Whiting  of  Green- 
wich and  Joseph  Smith,  both  of  the  County  of  Fairfield  and 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  he  is  named  as  of  Bath,  County  of 
Grafton  and  Province  of  New  Hampshire.  The  character 
of  this  agreement  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  character  and  per- 
sonality of  Burnham.  Whiting  and  Smith  were  owners  of 
nine  of  the  sixty-nine  shares  or  rights  in  the  then  undivided, 
unsurveyed  and  unsettled  town  of  Coventry  (Benton). 
Burnham  was  for  his  part  to  go  to  Coventry  and  "pitch,  lot 
out  and  secure  these  nine  shares  as  he,  the  said  Burnham, 
shall  see  fit,  as  though  he  was  the  actual  owner  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  same,  for  the  term  of  one  year."  *  *  *  * 
"Said  Burnham  agrees  to  go  on  said  town  and  make  some 
pitches  and  corner  some  lots  within  the  term  of  three  weeks, 
and  to  move  his  family  or  else  send  or  have  on  said  town 
two  settlers,  if  he  is  not  on  himself  within  the  term  of  one 
year."  For  this  service  Burnham  was  to  be  given  by 
Whiting  and  Smith  good  and  lawful  deeds  of  four  and  one- 
half  rights  of  land  in  said  town.  Before  any  division  of 
land  was  made  by  the  proprietors,  each  right  or  share 
amounted  to  about  400  acres  of  land.     Burnham  was  to  be 
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first  on  the  ground  before  any  euch  division,  and  by  making 
enough  of  settlement  to  cover  the  terms  of  the  charter,  and 
agreements  made  by  the  proprietors  regarding  settlement, 
was  to  choose,  survey  and  establish  corners  of  lots  which 
would  enable  Whiting  and  Smith  to  hold  them  against  the 
other  proprietors  when  division  should  be  made  after  subse- 
quent surveys.    The  agreement  and  transaction  was  a  most 
questionable  one  from  a  moral  standpoint.    The  Connecticut 
proprietors  evidently  knew  their  man.    It  does  not  appear 
that  the  agreement  was  completely  consummated,  since  there 
is  nowhere  a  record  of  any  deed  from  Whiting  and  Smith  to 
Burnham,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Burnham,  who 
was  a  competent  land  surveyor,  did  attempt  to  survey  and 
mark  the  lines  of  various  lots  on  Coventry  Meadows  and 
near  the  Warren  line,  which  became,  with  the  claims  he 
made,  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  the  pro- 
prietors when  they  came  to  make  surveys  for  the  first  divis- 
ion of  lands.    The  "Burnham  lines"  were  for  a  long  time  a 
source  of  trouble.    Burnham  also  under  this  agreement  laid 
claim  to  certain  lands  which  involved  him  in  serious  litiga- 
tion for  years.    That  he  was  a  competent  land  surveyor  and 
that  he  had  enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  early  schoolmasters 
in  the  town  of  Warren,  and  that,  after  that  town  had  settled 
its   boundary  difficulties,  though  it  had  previously  been 
divided  into  lots,  he  was  engaged  to  re-survey  the  entire 
town  and  make  an  accurate  plan  of  his  work.    He  entered 
upon  this  work,  re-run  the  lots,  established  the  range  lines, 
surveyed  the  divisions,  making  everything  harmonize  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  old  surveys,  the  proprietors' draw- 
ing of  lots  and  former  sales  by  deed.    It  was  a  difficult  task 
which  he  undertook  and  its  accomplishment  was  the  work  of 
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several  years,  but  he  completed  this  undertaking  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  proprietors,  who  made  him  handsome  com- 
pensation. His  plan  of  the  town  of  Warren  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  plans  and  reals  estate  transactions  in  that  town 
since  its  completion  in  1795. 

Soon  after  his  agreement  with  Whiting  and  Smith,  Burn- 
ham  evidently  went  to  Coventry  (Benton),  making  his  home 
on  the  Meadows  where,  when  not  engaged  in  other  matters, 
he  followed  at  times  the  occupation  of  blacksmith.  But  one 
of  his  chief  occupations  appears  to  have  been  litigation, 
since,  after  the  Grafton  County  Courts  were  opened  in  1783, 
there  were  few  terms  down  to  1799  in  which  his  name  does 
not  appear  as  party  in  one  or  more  causes.  He  was  usually 
a  loser.  Many  of  these  suits  related  to  lands  claimed  by 
him  or  to  matters  involved  in  his  real  estate  transactions. 
He  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  litigation  with  Samuel 
Atkinson  of  Boscawen  relative  to  lands  in  Coventry  to  which 
he  claimed  title  through  his  agreement  with  Whiting  and 
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Smith,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Atkinson  was  finally 
successful.  In  1789  Nathaniel  Merrill  of  Haverhill  began 
suit  against  him  to  recover  for  land  in  LandafF,  deeded  to 
Merrill  by  Burnham  in  1784,  Merrill  alleging  that  Burnham 
did  not  own  the  land.  Merrill  secured  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  was  later  reaffirmed  by  the 
higher  court,  and  execution  was  issued  against  Burnham  in 
1794  for  43  £  7  s,  with  costs  of  6  £  15  s. 

The  crisis  in  Burnham's  affairs  in  1799  came  at  the  June 
term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  when  no  less  than 
seven  judgments  were  rendered  against  him  and  executions 
issued,  on  six  of  which,  because  of  his  failure  to  satisfy,  he 
was  committed  to  the  jail  at  Haverhill.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  remained  in  jail  during  the  next  six  years. 
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The  executions  were  none  of  them  for  large  amounts  ;  the 
largest  being  in  favor  of  Samuel  Salisbury  of  Boston  for 
$93.18, — but  there  is  no  record  that  any  of  these  were  ever 
paid,  and  under  the  law  of  that  time  a  prisoner  for  debt 
could  be  kept  in  confinement  until  the  debt  was  paid,  with- 
out regard  to  time.  A  power  of  attorney  given  by  Burn- 
ham,  Feb.  13,  1804,  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Burnham,  to 
transact  all  kinds  of  business  for  him  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts—  presumably  with  Samuel  Salisbury — would  indi- 
cate that  he  was  then  in  jail.  The  late  Judge  George  W. 
Nesmith,  in  an  article  in  the  Granite  Monthly,  December, 
1880,  says  that,  aside  from  his  confinement  for  debt,  Burn- 
ham  was  also  charged  with  being  a  criminal  co-respondent 
in  a  pending  divorce  suit  and  that  his  murder  of  Stark- 
weather and  Freeman  was  caused  by  their  rallying  him  on 
this  accusation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  charge 
against  him  in  the  existing  court  records.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  also  charged  with  forgery,  but  of  such  a  charge 
there  is  no  official  record  and  this  tradition  may  have  been 
evolved  from  the  action  brought  against  him  by  Nathaniel 
Merrill,  for  giving  a  deed  of  land  which  he  did  not  own. 

Capt.  Joseph  Starkweather,  Jr.,  was  a  respectable  citi- 
zen of  Haverhill,  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  was  in  debt 
and  was  unable  to  pay.  There  were  no  bankruptcy  laws  a 
century  ago,  and  the  penalty  for  debt  until  the  year  1818 
was  imprisonment.  Russell  Freeman  had  been  a  merchant 
in  Hanover,  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  a  magistrate  and 
had  held  various  offices  of  trust  in  his  town,  but  had  been 
unfortunate  in  business,  was  beset  by  debts  and  was  embar- 
rassed by  suits  instigated  by  his  creditors.  Had  these  three 
men  been  imprisoned  for  actual  crime,  they  probably  would 
not  have  been  placed  together  in  a  single  room,  and  in  these 
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later  days  Burn  ham  would  hardly  have  been  permitted  to 
have  upon  his  person  the  knife  with  which  he  committed  his 
Crime.  He  had  made  this  knife  himself,  using  the  point  of  a 
scythe  for  that  purpose.  It  was  about  four  inches  in  length, 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  sheath  and  was  worn  in  the  waistband 
of  his  trousers.  After  his  trial  it  was  deposited  in  the 
museum  at  Dartmouth  College.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Burnhain's  only  provocation  was  some  allusions  on  the  part 
of  Starkweather  and  Freeman  to  his  relations  to  the  woman 
who  was  libellee  in  the  divorce  suit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
gave  way  to  a  temper  generally  known  to  be  well  nigh 
ungovernable,  and  Starkweather  and  Freeman  were  mur- 
dered. 

The  late  Arthur  Livermore  relates  an  incident  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  men.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Grafton  and  Coos  Bar  Association,  under 
date  of  June  30,  1894,  he  wrote  : 

David  Webster  of  Plymouth  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  had 
himself  assumed  the  custody  of  the  jail,  and  moved  into  the  jail 
house,  when  the  murders  were  committed.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  respectability,  of  plain  sense  and  probity.  He  had  been  out 
with  Major  Robert  Rogers,  as  one  of  his  famous  troop  of  Rangers, 
but  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  learned. 

When  the  horror  of  the  strange  homicide  had  in  a  measure  sub- 
sided, Col.  Webster  naturally  began  to  prepare  for  the  removal  and 
interment  of  the  two  victims.  But  before  it  was  too  late,  the  law- 
yer of  the  parties  at  whose  suit  the  two  men  had  been  imprisoned, 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  cautioned  the  sheriff  as  to  the  steps 
ho  was  about  to  take.  I 

This  lawyer  *  *  *  advised  the  sheriff  to  look  carefully  at 
his  precept  before  entering  upon  a  eourse  from  which  he  could 
not  retreat.  "And  Cheui  safely  keep  until  discharged  by  due  process  of 
law."  'Ms  murder  a  due  process  of  law?"  the  lawyer  asked.  "Cer- 
tainly not.  It  is  an  outrageously  unlawful  process:  and  in  an 
action  against  you  for  an  escape,  do  you  imagine  it  could  be  set  up 
in  defence  as  a  due  process  of  law?1'    :'VVhut  am  I  to  do':'"  said  the 
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sheriff.  "I  have  no  advice  to  give,"  said  the  attorney.  "  Unless 
you  can  settle  with  the  creditors,  I  see  no  way  hut  to  do  nothing 
until  you  find  out  what  to  do."  "Am  I  to  leave  those  two  bodies 
to  rot  and  stink  in  jail !  Why !  we  should  be  driven  from  the  house 
in  three  days!"  The  lawyer  suggested  salt.  "Barrel  up  and  salt 
those  two  bodies! !"  said  the  sheriff,  beginning  to  be  u  in  furore," 
"I'll  be  damned  if  I  do.  But  before  to-morrow  at  this  hour  I  will 
learn  what  my  duty  is." 

Accordingly,  next  morning  before  breakfast  Webster,  having 
ridden  all  night,  appeared  at  Judge  Livermore's  house  in  Holder- 
ness,  where,  of  course,  he  gained  the  relief  from  his  fears  that  he 
so  much  needed. 

The  notion  that  the  body  of  the  imprisoned  debtor,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  belonged  to  the  creditor,  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England  less  than  a  century  ago. 

At  the  May  term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
holden  at  Plymouth  in  1806,  Chief  Justice  Jeremiah  Smith 
presiding,  with  Associate  Justices  Paiue  Wingate  and 
Arthur  Livermore,  the  grand  jury  found  two  indictments 
against  Burnham,  one  for  the  mu.der  of  Freeman  and  the 
other  for  the  murder  of  Starkweather.  The  latter  indict- 
ment was  in  the  old  common  law  form  as  follows  : 

The  Jurors  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  upon  their  oath  pre- 
sent, that  Josiah  Burnham  of  Haverhill  in  the  County  of  Grafton 
aforesaid,  laborer,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but 
being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  five,  with  force  and  arms,  at  Haverhill  afore- 
said, in  the  County  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  one  Joseph  Stark- 
weather, Junior,  in  the  peace  of  God  and  said  State  then  and  there 
being,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  aforethought  did 
make  an  assault;  and  that  he,  the  said  Josiah  Burnham,  with  a 
certain  knife  made  of  iron  and  steel,  of  the  value  of  one  dollar, 
which  he  the  said  Josiah  Burnham  in  his  right  hand  then  and 
there  had  and  held,  the  said  Joseph  Starkweather,  Junior,  in  and 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  him,  the  said  Joseph  Stark- 
weather, Junior,  then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought  did  strike,  thrust,  stab  and  penetrate,  giving 
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unto  the  said  Joseph  Starkweather,  Junior,  then  and  there  with 
the  knife  aforesaid,  one  mortal  wound,  of  the  breadth  of  two 
inches,  and  of  the  depth  of  six  inches,  of  which  said  mortal  wound 
he,  the  said  Joseph  Starkweather,  Junior,  at  Haverhill  aforesaid, 
in  the  County  aforesaid,  from  the  said  seventeenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber aforesaid,  until  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  of  December 
aforesaid,  did  languish,  and  languishing  did  live,  on  which  same 
eighteenth  day  of  December  aforesaid,  the  said  Joseph  Stark- 
weather, Junior,  at  Haverhill  aforesaid,  in  the  County  aforesaid, 
of  the  said  mortal  wound,  did  die. 

And  so  the  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say 
that  the  said  Josiah  Burnham,  him  the  said  Joseph  Starkweather, 
Junior,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of 
his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder,  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  terra  of  Court  he  was  arraigned,  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  was  tried,  the  jury  consisting  of  the  following  : 
David  Atwood,  Alexandria;  Daniel  Pingree,  Bridgewater ; 
Benjamin  Boardraan,  Bridgewater;  Samuel  Noyes,  Camp- 
ton  ;  David  Gibson,  Wentworth  ;  Ebenezer  Kendall,  He- 
bron ;  William  Powers,  Groton  ;  William  Cox,  Holdernese  ; 
Timothy  Sargent,  3d,  New  Chester;  Jonathan  Cumminge, 
Plymouth  ;  Andrew  Willey,  Trecothick  ;  John  P.  Palmer, 
Wentworth.  Alden  Sprague  of  Haverhill  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, who  had  the  previous  year  begun  the  practice  of  law  in 
Boscawen,  were  assigned  by  the  Court  as  counsel  for  the 
defence.  Attorney  General  George  Sullivan  appeared  for 
the  State. 

The  Court  record  is  brief : 

The  said  Josiah  Bujrnham,  being  arraigned,  pleads  not  guilty 
and  thereof  puts  himself  on  God  and  his  Country  for  trial.  And 
the  Attorney  General  joins  said  issue.  Whereupon  the  Attorney 
General  and  counsel  for  the  defendant  being  fully  heard  upon  the 
evidence,  the  cause  is  committed  to  a  jury  sworn  according  to  law 
to  try  the  issue,  who  make  return  of  their  verdict  thereon  upon 
oath  and  say  the  said  Josiah  Burnham  is  Guilty. 

And  it  being  asked  of  the  said  Josiah  Burnham  if  he  has  aught 
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to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  against 
him,  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  court  that  said  Josiah 
Burnham  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  from 
thence  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  next  to  the  place  of  execution 
and  there,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  he  be  dead. 

The  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  June  10  contains  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  trial  : 

At  the  last  term  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  County  of  Grafton, 
two  bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  Josiah  Burnham  :  one 
for  the  murder  of  Joseph  Starkweather,  Jr.,  and  the  other  for  the 
murder  of  Russell  Freeman,  Esq.  On  Monday,  the  2d  instant,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  the  first  indictment.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discharged  the  painful  duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity  and 
ability,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  managed  his  defence  with 
great  ingenuity.  The  evidence  was  too  clear  and  explicit  to  admit 
of  doubts.  The  jury  retired  and  after  a  short  consultation  agreed 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty.  The  Chief  Justice,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  pronounced  against  the 
prisoner  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  in  which  he  stated  the 
aggravations  of  his  offence,  the  candid  and  impartial  trial  which 
had  been  granted  him,  and  the  clearness  of  the  proof  against  him, 
and  after  recommending  to  him  sincere  repentance  for  his  sins  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  his  Saviour  for  mercy,  condemned  him  to  death. 
The  prisoner  appeared  affected  with  the  heinousness  of  his  offence 
and  regretted  that  he  had  not  prevented  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  public  trial  by  pleading  guilty. 

Tuesday,  the  15th  day  of  July  next,  is  the  time  appointed  for 
his  execution. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  in  the  records  of  the  court 
nor  in  the  newspaper  account  of  the  trial  is  the  name  of 
Daniel  Webster  mentioned  or  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  but  this  perhaps  is  not  strange,  as  this  trial  occurred 
in  the  second  year  of  his  professional  career,  and  the  world 
had  not  discovered  Daniel  Webster.  In  later  years,  in  1851, 
Webster,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  late  Judge 
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Neemith  of  Franklin,  in  which  he  reviewed  some  of  the 
early  legal  controversies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
alluded  to  this  trial  of  Burnham  and  remarked  :  "  Burnham 
had  no  witnesses.  He  could  not  bring  past  good  character 
to  his  aid,  nor  could  we  urge  the  plea  of  insanity  in  his 
behalf.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  Mr.  Sprague,  the  senior 
counsel,  declined  to  argue  in  defence  of  Burnham  and  pro- 
posed to  submit  his  case  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Court. 
I  interfered  with  this  proposition  and  claimed  the  privilege 
to  present  my  views  of  the  case.  I  made  my  first  and  the 
only  solitary  argument  of  my  whole  life  against  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  the  proper  time  for  a  lawyer  to  urge  this 
defence  is  when  he  is  young  and  has  no  matters  of  fact  or 
law  upon  which  he  can  found  a  better  defence." 

The  date  of  execution  was  set,  as  before  stated,  for  July 
15,  but  application  being  made  to  Governor  John  Langdon 
for  a  postponement  on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  "may 
have  a  further  time  to  prepare  for  death,"  a  reprieve  of  tour 
weeks  was  granted,  and  August  12,  1806,  was  set  as  the 
day.  By  a  singular  coincidence  it  waa  the  murderer's  birth- 
day anniversary. 

The  execution  of  Burnham  was  a  memorable  event.  The 
sheriff  of  the  County,  David  Webster,  was  the  executioner. 
It  took  place  on  Powder  House  hill,  on  the  road  from  Haver- 
hill Center  to  Oliverian  Brook,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.  There  had  previously  been  but 
one  execution  in  Grafton  County,  when,  ten  years  before, 
July  28,  1796,  Thomas  Palmer  of  Lebanon  was  hung,  and 
there  have  been  but  two  since,  that  of  Rev.  Enos  G.  Dudley, 
who  was  hung  in  the  jail  yard  in  May,  1849,  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  and  the  other  that  of  Samuel  Mills,  whose  execu- 
tion for  the  murder  of  George  Maxwell  of  Franconia  took 
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place  also  in  the  jail  yard  in  May,  1867.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  10,000  people  witnessed  the  death  of  Burnham. 
This  may  be  an  over-estimate,  but  there  was  an  immense 
concourse.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bittinger,  who  had  conversed 
with  some  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  event,  says  of  it  in 
his  History  of  Haverhill  : 

The  hanging  of  Burnham  was  a  great  occasion.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  10,000  people  gathered  on  the  west  side  of  Powder  House 
hill,  where  the  execution  took  place.  They  came  from  near  and 
far,  in  carts  and  in  wagons,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  old  men  and 
young  men,  beaux  and  lassies,  mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms, 
and  even  invalids.  The  event  took  place  with  much  ceremony.  A 
military  guard  escorted  the  prisoner  from  the  jail  to  the  scaffold, 
and  a  long  sermon,  preceded  by  singing  and  prayer,  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  David  Sutherland  of  Bath  to  the  immense  concourse 
of  people  who  listened  with  deep  emotion  to  the  preacher.  After 
these  were  ended  Burnham  was  given  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  multitude,  which  he  did  in  a  faltering  and  broken  speech,  the 
substance,  however,  of  which  was  a  confession  of  his  crime  and  the 
justice  of  his  punishment.  One  suggestive  thing  he  mentions  in 
his  speech,  which  illustrates  the  peculiar  theological  bias  of  the 
times,  viz.,  that  he  had  been  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation,  and  but  for  this  he  would  not  have  committed  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  and  he  admonished  his  hearers 
to  beware  of  this  doctrine.  He  was  entirely  unmoved  during  all 
the  ordeal  at  the  gallows,  evincing  not  the  slightest  feeling  at  the 
eloquence  and  impressive  words  of  the  preacher,  which  melted  the 
vast  audience  into  tears  and  sobbing. 

The  Rev.  David  Sutherland,  whose  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion was  soon  after  published  and  is  now  exceedingly  rare, 
was  minister  to  the  church  in  Bath,  a  man  of  remarkable 
character  and  ability.  Born  June  19,  1777,  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  he  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  studied  theol- 
ogy and  began  his  ministerial  career  in  Scotland  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  January,  1800.  He  came  to  Barnet,  Vt.,  in  the 
spring  of  1803,  preached  in  that  vicinity  for  several  months, 
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and  several  Sabbaths  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  in  1804.  In  May, 
1805,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  Bath  which  he  accepted 
and  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  town.  He 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  1843,  but  continued  preaching  in 
different  places  almost  every  Sabbath  until  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1855.  His  biographer  says  of  him:  "His  sym- 
pathy with  those  in  trouble,  with  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the 
bereaved  and  the  disconsolate,  was  heartfelt  and  acute. 
During  his  ministry  he  attended,  in  his  own  and  neighbor- 
ing towns,  not  less  than  thirteen  hundred  funerals,  at  nearly 
every  one  of  which  he  preached  a  sermon.  His  sermons 
were  distinguished  for  clearness,  perspicuity,  a  lucid  order 
and  natural  arrangement.  They  were  always  Scriptural, 
practical,  pungent.  He  had,  too,  great  skill  in  adapting 
himself  to  the  occasion  and  to  special  occasions.  Were  he 
called  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  on 
Masonry  ;  to  preach  at  the  funeral  of  the  aged  or  the  young  ; 
of  those  who  had  died  by  drowning  or  suicide  ;  of  a  pauper 
or  the  president  of  a  college  ;  or  were  he  selected  to  preach 
before  the  General  Association  or  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  or  to  address  ten  thousand  people  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  a  murderer, — in  all  such  cases  he  was 
equally  appropriate  and  acquitted  himself  perhaps  equally 
well. 

His  surroundings  on  the  occasion  of  his  sermon  at  the 
execution  of  Josiah  Burnham  were  dramatic  in  the  extreme. 
The  like  had  never  been  known  before  in  the  history  of  New 
Hampshire,  nor  have  they  since  been  known.  His  sermon, 
saturated  with  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  time,  fitted  the 
surroundings  and  the  occasion — it  was  also  dramatic. 
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SERMON. 


'JpiIE  occasion  of  our  present  meeting  is  inexpressibly 
awful.  Several  months  ago  a  man,  confined  in  the  jail 
of  this  place,  impelled  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  vile  pas- 
sions, laid  violent  hands  on  two  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and 
put  a  period  to  their  temporal  existence.  Since  the  per- 
petration of  the  horrid  deed  he  has  had  an  impartial  trial, 
and  has  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner  of  justice.  You  have  assembled  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  shocking  scene  and  to  attend  to  some  devo- 
tional exercises.  I  am  aware  that  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions of  this  kind  the  public  mind  is  raised  very  high  in 
the  expectation  of  very  able  and  striking  sermons  ;  but  let 
me  beseech  you  to  moderate  your  expectations  and  to  lis- 
ten with  candid  attention  to  some  remarks,  founded  on  the 
words  of  Paul,  contained  in 

ROMANS  vi.— 23. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death:  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 

IN  this  chapter  Paul  draws  a  contrast  between  the  ser- 
vice of  sin  and  the  service  of  God,  and  in  our  text  he  ex- 
presses the  respective  ends  of  these  services.  The  verse 
contains  two  propositions,  each  of  which  claims  our  at- 
tention. 

1st.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  The  apostle  John  says 
that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  God  has  been 
pleased  to  give  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  men,  in  which  he 
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has  clearly  expressed  what  he  would  have  them  to  do, 
speak  and  think,  and  in  which  he  has  prohibited  the  ac- 
tions, words  and  thoughts  that  are  disagreeable  to  him. 

The  precepts  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  constitute  an 
invariable  and  eternal  rule  of  rectitude  to  every  creature. 
They  are  indeed  many  in  number,  but  all  of  them,  even  the 
most  minute,  of  lasting  obligation.  With  respect  to  their 
actions,  men  are  commanded  in  this  law  "  Whatsoever  they 
do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  In  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  tongue,  its  command  is  u  let  no  corrupt  communi- 
cation proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the 
hearers."  It  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
men,  for  thus  speaks  the  wise  man,  "keep  thy  heart  with 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  Instead  of 
repeating  the  scattered  precepts  of  God's  law,  contained  in 
the  scriptures,  let  it  suffice  at  present  to  take  the  brief 
view  of  it  given  by  Jesus  Christ:  —  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind ;  this  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

The  commandments  of  God  do  not  wax  old ;  they  do 
not  become  obsolete ;  ^nor  do  they  admit  the  smallest  devi- 
ation. The  law  neither  knows  mercy  nor  indulgence,  for 
thus  it  is  written,  u  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
to  do  them  ;  "  and  again,  "  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  declarations,  all  men  mani- 
fest a  very  strong  inclination  to  disobey  the  commands  of 
God.    The  carnal  mind  is  declared  to  be  enmity  against 
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him,  it  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be. 
How  strikingly  is  this  declaration  verified  in  the  conduct 
of  mankind?    The  infant  is  no  sooner  capable  of  mani- 
festing choice,  than  lie  discovers  aversion  to  the  holy  law 
of  Jehovah.  The  young,  instead  of  remembering  their  Cre- 
ator, forget  him,  and  are  much  more  pleased  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  carnal  merriment  than  in  the  service  of  God.  Men, 
instead  of  praying  always,  restrain  prayer  before  God  ;  — 
instead  of  going  up  to  the  house  of  worship,  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together;  —  instead  of  attending 
to  the  things  which  belong  to  their  everlasting  peace,  at- 
tend only  to  their  worldly  concerns.    Some  plunge  into 
the  grossest  vices.    The  man  of  intemperance,  discredit- 
ing what  is  told  him  concerning  the  fate  of  drunkards, 
still  practices  his  abomination.    The  profane  man,  disre- 
garding the  divine  injunction,  swear  not  at  all,  gives  the 
most  unlimited  scope  to  his  tongue,  that  world  of  iniquity. 
The  man  of  falsehood  utters  lies  and  practices  deceit, 
although  God  says  "let  every  man  speak  truth  to  his 
neighbor."    The  unclean  man,  forgetful  of  God's  prohi- 
bition of  all  kinds  of  unchastity,  embraces  every  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  his  unhallowed  prosperity.    The  dis- 
honest man  cheats,  disregards  and  injures  his  neighbor,  in 
defiance  of  God,  whose  command  is,  "  thou  shalt  not  steal." 
The  sanguinary  man  plunges  his  dagger  in  the  Heart  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  although  God  hath  said,  "  thou  shalt  not 
kill."    Thus  do  multitudes  of  our  fellow-men  act  the  part 
of  rebels  against  the  Most  High.    Yea,  where  is  the  man 
who  sins  not  daily,  and  comes  not  short  of  the  glory  of 
God  ?    The  Scriptures  conclude  all  men  under  sin,  and 
declare  that  every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  that  the 
whole  world  is  guilty  before  God. 

But,  mark  the  consequences  of  sin.    It  is  in  vain  that 
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sinners  expect  to  escape  with  impunity.  Jehovah,  for 
wise  reasons,  permits  transgressors  to  proceed  in  their  own 
way,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  their  heart,  and  in  the  sight 
of  their  eyes,  but  he  lets  them  know  that  for  all  these 
things  lie  will  bring  them  to  judgment.  Yes,  God  has 
connected  punishment  with  the  commission  of  sin ;  which 
punishment  is  expressed  in  our  text  under  the  idea  of 
wages.  Sinners  labour  hard  in  the  service  of  sin,  and 
assuredly  they  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Sin  is  introduced 
in  this  passage  of  scripture  as  a  person  paying  wages  to  his 
hired  servants.  Here,  then,  let  us  consider  the  wages  of 
sin.  ft  is  death.  The  first  idea  which  occurs  to  the  mind 
on  the  mentioning  the  word  death,  is  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body.  That  the  dissolution  of  human  nature  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  sin  is  very  evident  from  the  words 
of  Paul,  u  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  all  that  have 
sinned."  With  the  exception  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  all  who 
lived  in  the  past  ages  have  died ;  and  the  sentence  is  exe- 
cuting on  the  present  generation  every  day.  Some  drop 
into  eternity  instantaneously ;  others  have  long  warning 
by  tedious  confinement,  pining  sickness  and  excruciating 
agonies.  The  good  order  of  society  requires  that  some 
persons  be  put  to  death  in  a  violent  manner.  Human 
governments,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  often  far  ex- 
ceeded the  power  which  God  gives  them  over  their  sub- 
jects. But  no  reflection  of  this  kind  can  be  made  on  the 
present  occasion,  for,  however  painful  to  the  feelings  of 
the  malefactor,  we  must  say  that  his  condemnation  is  just. 
The  security  of  life  requires  that  one  capable  of  such  an 
horrid  deed,  should  cease  to  live  among  men.  God's  com- 
mission to  Noah  is  very  express,  which  not  being  a  part  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was  not  disannulled  with  it : 
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"  Surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  tlie 
hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of 
man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man."  To  witness  the  execution  of  this  law  of  God  must 
be  very  affecting  to  every  feeling  mind.  To  see  a  man  in 
the  full  exercise  of  health  and  strength  ascend  a  scaffold, 
and  finish  his  days  by  the  halter,  is  a  humiliating  scene* 
and  loudly  calls  on  them  that  think  they  stand  to  take  heed 
lest  they  fall.  This  is  the  scene  which  is  about  to  be  ex- 
hibited before  you ;  to  it  I  refer  you  for  a  demonstrative 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  text,  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death. 

Death  here,  however,  implies  more  than  mere  depriva- 
tion of  animal  life.  It  implies  the  punishment  which 
awaits  the  ungodly  in  the  eternal  world.  This  is  what 
arms  temporal  death  with  all  its  terrors.  Many  of  the  pains 
to  which  the  human  race  are  incident  through  life,  are  at 
least  equal  to  the  pains  of  dissolution  in  many  instances  ; 
but  it  is  the  dread  of  futurity  that  fills  the  passage  into 
eternity  with  all  its  supernumerary  horrors.  The  scriptures 
say  that  "  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God. —  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  mat  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  glory  of  his  power."  When  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  shall  be  brought  to  a  close,  the  wicked  u  shall  go 
into  everlasting  punishment:  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal."  That  the  finally  impenitent  might  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  future  deliverance  from  misery,  our  Lord 
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assures  them  that  in  hell  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  is  not  quenched ; "  and  he  also  caused  his  servant 
John  to  intimate  to  them  that  they  "  shall  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without 
mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation  ;  and  they  shall  he 
tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb :  and  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever: 
and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night."  It  is  well  known 
that  these  and  similar  portions  of  scripture  are  explained 
by  men  who  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  future  and  eternal 
punishments,  so  as  to  destroy  their  force,  or,  in  reality,  so 
as  to  make  them  mean  nothing  at  all.  Time  and  circum- 
stances forbid  a  particular  reply  to  these  men.  But  let 
them  beware,  lest  by  strained  criticisms,  and  unwarrant- 
able interpretations,  they  wrest  the  scriptures  to  their  own 
temporal  and  eternal  destruction. 

Aside  from  the  direct  assertions  of  scripture,  the  immoral 
tendency  of  a  contrary  belief  militates  strongly  against  it. 
When  a  man  works  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  infidelity 
as  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  for  sin,  he  is 
ready  for  the  execution  of  every  evil  work.  All  difference 
betwixt  obedience  and  disobedience  to  the  divine  law  van- 
ishes. Being  prone  to  forsake  God,  he  chooses  his  own 
way ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Saviour,  he  has  nothing  to  restrain  him  from 
acting  out  the  latent  corruption  of  his  heart  but  the  laws 
of  the  land ;  and  as  these  take  cognizance  only  of  a  few  of 
the  grosser  actions  of  men,  a  person  of  this  description  may 
practice  much  iniquity  without  fearing  God  or  regarding 
man.  Accordingly  you  find  him  making  very  little  account 
of  the  ordinary  vices  ;  yoa,  on  slight  provocations  and  dis- 
appointments, he  is  actually  ready  to  butcher  his  fellow 
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creatures  and  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself.  Here  I  am 
warranted  to  speak  with  confidence :  that  poor  man  who 
sits  there,  with  trembling  heart,  waiting  the  fatal  minute, 
declares  that  if  he  had  believed  there  was  a  hell,  he  would 
not  have  murdered  those  two  men.  Other  instances,  of  an 
equally  glaring  nature,  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
immoral  tendency  of  denying  that  death  eternal  is  the 
wages  of  sin  ;  but  let  this  suffice,  and  let  it  operate  also  as 
warning  to  men  of  this  description.  Verily  there  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth,  who  will  bring  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil ;  and  who  will  by  "  no  means  hold  as  inno- 
cent the  obstinate  transgressor." 

If  God  were  to  deal  with  men  according  to  their  deserts, 
all  must  descend  to  the  regions  of  woe ;  but  blessed  be  his 
name,  that  whilst  he  testifies  in  his  word  what  they  deserve, 
he  unfolds  to  their  view  an  astonishing  scheme  of  grace, 
by  which  they  may  be  saved.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the 

2d.  Proposition  contained  in  our  text,  namely,  The 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Eternal  life  in  this  clause  of  the  verse  stands  opposed  to 
death  in  the  other.  The  way  in  which  we  are  to  conceive 
of  the  gift  of  God  is  t>y  contrasting  it  with  the  wages  of 
sin.  It  does  not,  indeed,  ward  off  the  stroke  of  temporal 
death,  it  being  appointed  for  every  man  once  to  die.  Mul- 
titudes that  no  man  can  number  have  been  made  partakers 
of  eternal  life,  since  man  forfeited  the  favor  of  God ;  yet, 
all  of  them  who  have  been  removed  from  the  present  state 
of  existence,  with  the  exception  of  two  persons,  have  sub- 
mitted to  death.  Even  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
"gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  —  and  was  gathered  to  his 
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people : "  and  Moses,  the  meekest  and  most  exemplary  of 
men,  "  died  in  the  land  of  Moab  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord." 

Viewing  eternal  life  as  the  opposite  of  eternal  death,  we 
may  conceive  it  to  consist  of  that  solid  happiness  which 
results  from  reconciliation  to  God,  which  commences  in 
time,  and  continues  in  eternity.  The  man  who  is  at 
enmity  with  God  in  his  heart,  is  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  He  may,  indeed,  eat,  drink  and  sleep  like  other 
men ;  he  may  rejoice  in  the  works  of  his  hand,  and  at  last 
go  down  to  the  grave.  But  this  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  life,  for  whilst  he  is  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him,  he  abides  in  death. 
The  man  from  whose  heart  enmity  to  God  has  been  re- 
moved, is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind ;  old  things  are 
passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new.  When  a  man 
is  really  "  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  in- 
corruptible, by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever,"  he  has  the  assurance  that  he  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation.  He  is  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  the  waters  that  Jesus  hath  given  him,  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

When  the  purposes  of  God's  providence  in  this  world 
are  accomplished  with  respect  to  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, they  are  called  home  to  the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  This  was  the  consolation 
which  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  in  the  prospect  of  his  de- 
parting from  them :  "  In  my  father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  to  myself ;  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  John,  in  vision,  had  a 
clear  discovery  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  Saints  in  the  eter- 
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nal  world :  "  They  are  before  tlie  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that  sittetli  on 
the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

Our  text  leads  us  carefully  to  notice  the  perpetuity  of 
these  enjoyments.  The  souls  of  men  shall  never  cease  to 
exist ;  and  the  souls  of  them  that  are  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  shall  never  cease  to  be 
happy.  God  himself  is  their  portion,  and  they  shall  enjoy 
him  forever.  Accordingly,  in  our  Lord's  description  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  Judgment  Day,  he  concludes  in  words 
big  with  terror  to  the  ungodly,  but  full  of  consolation  to 
his  friends :  "  These  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment ; 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

That  it  might  never  enter  into  the  minds  of  men  that 
they  could  possibly  merit  such  favour,  in  the  least  degree, 
Paul  represents  it  as  the  gift  of  God.  When  the  scripture 
speaks  of  men  as  sinners,  it  represents  them  as  meriting 
death ;  but  when  it  speaks  of  them  as  saints  they  are  rep- 
resented as  debtors  to  sovereign  grace  and  free  mercy. 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  v^e  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Thus  the  pride  of  man  is  abased; 
his  lofty  looks  and  towering  imaginations  are  brought  low ; 
and  God  alone  is  exalted  in  his  salvation.  It  is  very  mani- 
fest that  men  are  naturally  unwilling  to  be  indebted  wholly 
to  God  for  salvation ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  disposed 
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to  aid  in  working  out  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  on 
which  they  may  place  some  dependence.  He  who  retains 
this  disposition,  most  assuredly,  has  not  submitted  himself 
to  the  righteousness  of  God.  If  a  man  be  entirely  willing, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  his  extreme  wretchedness  and  abso- 
lute dependence,  to  receive  the  holy  salvation  of  the  gospel 
from  God,  as  a  free  gift  through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  it  is 
an  evidence  of  converting  grace ;  but  if  he  remain  unwil- 
ling to  be  saved  in  this  way,  he  shall  be  justly  condemned, 
either  for  his  criminal  misunderstanding,  or  his  deliberate 
opposition  to  the  revealed  will  of  Jehovah.  That  carnally 
minded  men  are  unwilling  to  be  saved  in  God's  way  is 
most  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
scripture,  observation  and  experience ;  so  that  if  salvation 
were  not  wholly  of  grace  in  its  commencement,  progress 
and  consummation  in  the  soul,  not  one  of  mankind  would 
ever  be  saved.  Notwithstanding,  then,  the  unhallowed 
murmurs  of  proud  men,  the  bold  conclusions  of  carnal 
reasonings,  and  the  high  expectations  of  Pharisaical  devo- 
tion, it  is  surely  safest  to  acquiesce  fully  in  the  plain  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  God  of  truth  :  "  I  will  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on 
whom  I  will  have  compassion." 

We  are  next  led  to  consider  the  medium  through  which 
the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  communicated  to  men :  it  is 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Our  heavenly  Father  does 
not  bestow  this  gift  in  the  character  of  an  absolute  God. 
He  has  a  regard  to  his  justice  as  well  as  his  mercy.  That 
these  might  unite  together  in  the  salvation  of  man,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law, 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  Jesus,  who  is  Jehovah's 
equal,  that  he  might  make  atonement  for  sin,  in  the  nature 
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wherein  sin  was  committed,  became  incarnate.  Whilst  in 
our  world,  our  sins  were  laid  on  him ;  although  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  Father's  love,  yet,  viewed  as  the  substi- 
tute of  guilty  man,  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise  him. 
He  endured  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  for  sinful  men. 
By  his  obedience  unto  death,  he  satisfied  all  the  demands 
of  divine  justice,  and  made  the  most  ample  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  all  who  should  ever  believe  in  his  name.  In 
reference  to  the  great  work  of  redemption  which  he  had 
undertaken,  he  said  on  the  cross,  "  It  is  finished  !  "  And 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  verified  the  declaration.  It 
is  through  the  mediation  of  our  adorable  Redeemer  that 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  Jehovah  are  displayed  to  the 
world  in  all  their  beautiful  perfection.  "  Being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,"  saith  the  Apostle,  u  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  sent  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare  at  this  time 
his  righteousness  ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus."  Thus  we  see  that  the 
merits  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  constitute  the  only  ground  of 
hope  for  poor  guilty  sinners.  Accordingly,  when  the  hope 
of  salvation  is  set  before  men  in  the  scriptures,  their  atten- 
tion is  constantly  drawn  from  everything  else,  and  fixed 
on  this  precious  Saviour.  Take  a  specimen  from  Paul,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  set  before  men  the  method 
of  salvation  :  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren, 
that  through  this  man  is  preached  to  you  the  forgiveness 
of  sins :  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses."  The  gospel  of  Jesus  brings  salvation  to  the  vilest 
and  most  wretched  of  mankind,  for  the  command,  is  to 
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preach  it  to  every,  creature.    Men  of  speculative  minds 
have  sometimes  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  fixing  the 
degree  of  criminality  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  sal- 
vation :  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  scriptures  do  not 
furnish  us  with  a  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  comparative 
demerits  of  great  and  small  sins.    They  indeed  speak  of 
one  unpardonable  sin,  but  whether  that  be  different  from  a 
deliberate  perseverance  in  unbelief,  since  the  days  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  at  best,  doubtful.    They  conclude  all  under  sin, 
and  every  sinner  they  represent  as  being  in  danger  of 
damnation ;  so  that  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  moralist,  they  consider  all  men  as  standing 
precisely  on  the  same  level  in  the  sight  of  God.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  therefore,  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  opens  the 
only,  but  an  effectual  door  of  hope  to  the  guilty,  by  declar- 
ing that  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  them.    To  stop  the  mouths  of  that  class  of  infidel 
objectors  who  consider  their  sins  as  too  great  for  forgive- 
ness, an  inspired  writer  was  directed  to  write  thus  :  "  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
In  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  God  is  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them.    Thus  all  obstacles  are  removed ;  and  to  as 
many  as  receive  Jesus  gives  he  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name ;  who  are 
born  not  of  blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God. 

These  remarks,  suggested  by  the  words  of  our  text,  are 
deeply  interesting  to  us  all ;  but  more  especially  they  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  malefactor,  who  is  now  about  to 
suffer  for  his  crimes.  1  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 
of  addressing  him  on  this  awfully  interesting  occasion : 
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Unhappy  Fellow  Creature, 

You  are  now  an  old  man.'*  In  the  course  of  your  long- 
life  you  have  experienced  many  painful  seasons  of  adver- 
sity, but  this  is  the  most  trying  of  them  all !  You  are  now 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  this  immense  concourse 
of  your  fellow  men.  Already  are  you  pinioned,  the  fatal 
cord  is  wreathed  about  your  neck,  the  terrible  gibbet  is 
erected  over  your  head,  and  your  grave  is  open  beneath 
your  feet!  A  few  minutes  more,  and  you  shall  be  in 
eternity !  Whilst  this  company  is  dispersing,  and  pre- 
viously to  reaching  their  respective  homes,  you  shall  have 
received  an  irreversible  sentence  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth !  Addressing  you,  therefore, 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  immediate  view  of  eternity,  you 
will  bear  with  me  whilst  with  plainness  of  speech  I  would 
endeavor  to  deal  faithfully  with  your  soul.  In  doing  so, 
I  beseech  you  to  observe  that  what  is  purposed  to  be  said 
is  not  designed  to  gratify  the  malicious  feelings  of  •dwy 
person  present,  nor  to  irritate  your  temper  in  your  dying 
moments ;  but  to  reach,  if  possible,  an  effectual  conviction 
of  guilt  to  your  mind,  before  you  pass  into  the  eternal 
world;  for  without  a  deep  impression  of  your  sinfulness, 
you  will,  no  doubt,  disregard  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  crime  for  which  you  suffer  is  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Murder  is  so  shocking,  that  even  a  man  of  very  corrupt 
morals  recoils  at  it  with  horror.  Reuben,  Jacob's  eldest 
son,  though  guilty  of  incest,  protested  against  the  death 
of  Joseph.  What  degree  of  provocation  you  received  is 
unknown  to  us ;  but  whatever  it  was,  surely  it  did  not 
warrant  the  atrocity  of  your  revenge.  Indeed,  by  taking 
any  revenge,  you  infringed  the  prerogative  of  God. 
"Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  lie- 
*  He  was  63  ijears  of  age  the  day  on  which  he  was  executed. 
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sides  the  crime  for  which  you  suffer,  it  is  geuerally  be- 
lieved that  you  have  indulged  yourself  much  in  some  of 
the  most  scandalous  vices,  such  as  lewdness,  profanity  and 
passion.  Indeed  you  are  a  living  witness  of  the  truth  of 
the  description  which  Jesus  gives  of  the  human  heart: 
"For  from  within  from  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders, — covetousness, 
wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy, 
pride,  foolishness :  all  these  things  come  from  within  and 
defile  the  man." 

During  several  months  after  the  commission  of  the  deed, 
you  attempted  to  justify  your  conduct  in  very  profane 
and  blasphemous  language,  by  which  you  added  greatly 
to  the  enormity  of  your  guilt.  At  last  you  professed  a 
change  of  principles  and  feelings ;  and  for  some  time  past 
you  have  been  exercised  with  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
cern of  mind.  Still,  however,  pious  people  who  have 
conversed  with  you  have  observed  a  lamentable  want  of 
humility,  tenderness  and  contrition :  and  indeed,  to  this 
hour  they  have  no  evidence  of  that  radical  change  of 
heart,  without  which  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

But  is  it  so  that  you  really  feel  yourself  to  be  a  guilty, 
condemned  criminal  before  God  and  man?  Do  you  feel 
deeply  pressed  in  spirit  under  the  hateful  load  of  your 
iniquities  ?  Be  entreated  to  look  to  him  who  is  still  able 
to  save.  "Come  unto  me,"  said  Jesus,  "all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  You  have 
already  felt  that  sin  has  nothing  to  give  you  except  a 
bitter  recompence ;  but  by  casting  yourself  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus,  loathing  yourself, 
abhorring  your  sins,  and  earnestly  desiring  the  enjoy- 
ments of  heaven,  you  may  yet  be  saved.    It  is  in  this  way 
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that  God  bestows  the  gift  of  eternal  life  on  men,  to  whom 
the  word  of  this  salvation  is  sent.  Consider,  for  your  en- 
couragement, the  character  of  that  God  with  whom  you 
have  to  do.  He  is  the  Lord,  "the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth.  Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  ini- 
quity and  transgression  and  sin."  He  is  rich  in  mercy. 
Consider  also  the  amiable  character  of  Jesus.  To  save 
men  he  submitted  to  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross.  His 
readiness  to  save  malefactors,  such  as  you  are,  is  very 
evident  from  his  granting  pardon  to  the  dying  thief.  It 
is  true  that  you  cannot  behold  him  now  with  your  bodily 
eyes  as  that  thief  did.  But  verily  his  eyes  are  set  on  you, 
and  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  wish  of  your 
heart.  What  abundant  encouragement  does  this  afford 
to  believe  on  him  as  your  saviour  and  to  call  on  his  name. 
Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  well  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners  of  whom  I  am  chief.  To  him  gave  all  the 
prophets  witness,  that,  through  his  name,  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sin.  These  are 
words  told  you  in  the  scriptures  whereby  you  may  be 
saved.  May  our  God  enable  you  to  believe,  understand 
and  love  them.  May  his  spiri  t  sanctify  your  soul,  and  may 
his  angels  convey  your  departing  spirit  into  the  bosom  of 
Abraham.  May  an  entrance  be  administered  unto  you 
abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. —  Finally,  Farewell! 

From  the  unhappy  criminal  I  turn  to  this  numerous 
audience  to  remind  you,  my  hearers,  that  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death.    You  are  all  sinners,  and  God  will  bring  you  to 
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the  house  appointed  for  all  living.  Possibly  there  are  some 
among  you,  who,  if  your  crimes  were  as  well  known  as 
those  of  Josiah  Burnham,  should,  like  him  be  brought  to 
an  untimely  end.  Others  of  you  are  now  living  in  the 
commission  of  sins,  not  cognizable  indeed  by  human  laws, 
but  for  which  God  will  call  you  to  account.  You  esteem 
it  a  matter  of  alarming  consequence  to  be  arraigned  at  a 
human  tribunal,  tried,  convicted  and  hanged  ;  and  you 
think  right,  for  so  it  is.  But,  alas,  many  of  you  think 
nothing  of  the  probability  of  your  being  condemned  at  the 
bar  of  the  eternal  Judge.  Know  you  not  that  God,  who  is 
now  the  witness  of  all  your  actions,  will  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  hearts.  In  a  few  minutes  you  will  shud_ 
der  to  see  a  fellow  creature  launched  into  eternity !  but 
oh  remember  that  it  shall  be  much  more  intolerable  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  who  is  angry  at  the 
wicked  every  day.  All  the  temporal  judgments  that  over- 
take ungodly  men  are  only  as  a  single  drop  in  comparison 
of  that  overflowing  cup,  the  very  dregs  of  which  they  shall 
be  forced  to  wring  out  in  the  eternal  world.  Consider  this, 
therefore,  ye  that  forget  God,  lest  he  tear  you  in  pieces  and 
there  be  none  to  deliver. 

Whilst  you  have  nothing  but  ruin  and  misery  before  you 
in  consequence  of  sin,  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  opens  to 
your  view  a  very  inviting  prospect.  It  shews  the  way  that 
leads  to  glory  and  immortality.  It  displays  the  open  gates 
of  heaven  to  sinners  of  the  human  race.  It  exhibits  the 
incarnate  God,  suffering,  bleeding  and  dying  for  guilty 
men.  He  says,  "  Look  unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  be  ye  saved."  Remember  that  the  gift  of  God  is  eter- 
nal life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Are  you  entirely 
willing  to  receive  this  free  gift,  which  implies  the  de- 
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struction  of  all  your  carnal  attachments  ?  Bless  God  for 
having  made  you  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power. 
But  are  you  unwilling  to  submit  yourselves  entirely  to 
God  ?  Are  you  hesitating  about  placing  the  whole  of  your 
dependence  on  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  placing  some  small 
confidence  on  your  performances?  Then,  remember  you 
will  have  to  answer  to  God  for  refusing  his  offers,  disre- 
garding his  calls,  and  disobeying  his  commandments. 

Those  of  you  who  are  of  a  fiery,  passionate  disposition 
are  loudly  called  on  by  the  solemn  transactions  of  this  day 
to  consider  your  ways.  Some  men  can  no  more  endure 
the  slightest  degree  of  provocation,  than  gun-powder  can 
endure  fire.  When  their  inclinations  are  thwarted  they 
are  fretful,  peevish  and  quarrelsome.  The  least  disrespect- 
ful expression,  or  even  the  moving  of  a  finger  in  derision ; 
the  frowardness  of  an  infant,  or  an  irrational  animal  is 
sufficient  to  throw  them  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  Let  per- 
sons of  this  description  beware  lest  their  ungovernable 
passions  prove  their  ruin.  An  angry  man  cares  not  what 
he  does.  His  madness  sets  him  above  all  apprehensions  of 
responsibility;  and  he  is  as  ready  to  commit  murder  as  any 
thing  else.  Would  you  avoid,  therefore,  an  untimely  end, 
you  must  subdue  your  unruly  tempers.  Consider,  more- 
over, that  God  disapproves  all  angry  passions.  His  com- 
mand is,  "  Cease  from  anger  and  forsake  wrath ;  fret  not 
thyself  any  wise  to  do  evil."  Remember  the  meek  and 
lowly  Saviour,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again,  and  who,  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not,  and  aim 
to  have  the  same  mind  in  you  that  was  in  him. 

The  transactions  of  this  day  are  calculated  to  produce 
deep  humiliation  of  mind.  That  the  civil  authority  should 
be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  inflicting  capital 
punishments  in  any  case,  but  more  especially  in  the  present 
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almost  unparalleled  instance,  is  a  matter  of  deep  humiliation 
before  God.  Here  we  have  a  striking  display  of  the  total 
depravity  of  that  nature  we  possess,  and  of  what  we  would 
all  be,  were  it  not  for  the  restraining  grace  of  God.  Whilst 
you  are  the  spectators  of  this  scene,  and  when  you  depart 
from  this  place,  be  entreated  to  preserve  the  deepest 
solemnity  of  spirit.  With  the  agonizing  struggles  of  a 
man  strangled  to  death,  fresh  in  your  view,  surely  none  of 
you  can  be  so  brutish  as  to  regale  yourselves  with  the  in- 
toxicating cup,  join  vain  company,  or  participate  in  the 
carnal  merriment  of  a  ball-room.  Let  this  execution  im- 
press the  words  of  the  Redeemer  on  each  heart,  "  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Wherefore,  be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh." 

Let  me  conclude  by  calling  on  them  that  have  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  to  exercise  gratitude  to  Him  who 
hath  bestowed  on  them  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  Brethren, 
you  are  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  and  have  the 
prospect  of  being  saved  from  the  misery  of  perdition.  See 
that  you  retain  the  liveliest  sense  of  your  exalted  privilege, 
and  that  you  constantly  shew  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who 
hath  quickened  you  from  your  death  of  trespasses  and  sins. 
On  this  occasion  you  will  doubtless  feel  deeply  for  the 
poor  malefactor.  He  is  your  brother.  All  that  you  can 
do  for  him  now  is  to  pray  to  your  heavenly  Father  in  his 
behalf.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
availeth  much.  Cease  not,  then,  to  accompany  him  with 
your  prayers,  that  God  would  grant  him  the  gift  of  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Chiust  our  Lord. 
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